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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING. 



Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday, Nov. 8, 1906. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Principals of the State Nor- 
mal Schools of Pennsylvania was held in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The meeting was called ta 
order at 9 a. m. by the chairman, Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The following members were pres- 
ent: Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; E. O. Lytle, principal, Millersville; A. C. Rothermel, princi- 
pal, Kutztown; E. L. Kemp, principal, East Stroudsburg; A. T. 
Smith, principal, Mansfield; D. J. Waller, principal, Bloomsburg; G. 
M. D. Eckels, principal, Shippensburg; J. R. Flickinger, principal, 
Lock Haven; James A. Ament, principal, Indiana; Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, acting principal, California; Albert E. Maltby, principal, 
Slippery Rock; John F. Bigler, principal, Edinboro; J. George Becht, 
principal. Clarion; G. M. Phillips, principal, West Chester. 

On motion of Principal D. J. Wallei, Hon. Henry Houck and 
Hon. A. D. Glenn, Deputy Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
were invited to attend the meeting. George E. Stuntz, of Edinboro, 
a trustee of the Edinboro State Normal School, being present, he 
was also invited to attend the meetings of the Board. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with. 

The first subject on the program was a paper on "A Model Program 
for the Three Years' Course," by Principal A. T. Smith, Mansfield, 
Pa. Dr. Smith's paper was as follows: 



A MODEL PROGRAM FOR THE THREE YEARS' COURSE. 

It seems a hazardous undertaking for anyone to presume to re- 
spond to the demands placed upon him by this topic, and to venture 
upon the task of setting forth his ideas in writing. A course 
of study that has been turned and twisted, cut and recast, demol- 
ished and reconstructed periodically by this Board, since it waa 
adopted in 1900; a course already generally recognized as oyer- 
j^ crowded and yet into which almost every teacher in our faculties 
O would like to see something injected that would give added ^tx^^g^ 
to his department — such a course mwst coTi\^a.\Ti ^\^^\3\\Nft»» ^>Kv5Sa.- 



<;annot easily be overcome, and the construction of a model program 
that will satisfy all its demands is, at least, no child's play. 

Fortunately all that is demanded is a working scheme which will 
embody as much of strength and as little of weakness as the cir- 
cumstances will warrant — not an ideal — and accordingly it is to 
this task thaf we address ourselves. 

Several guides must be kept clear in our minds as we labor in 
the solution of this problem — guides made in part from the rational 
requirements of pedagogy-, and in part from the peculianties of our 
schools. 

1. While we strive to make a consistent course of work covering 
three years, some things may need to be taken out of their ideal 
sitting in order to accomplish our subordinate, though important, 
mission of providing the best equipment for those who must teach 
before being graduated. Tims, untrammeled, English history might 
be expected to come before American history, this being the logical 
order; so the study of chemistry should prec*ede that of physiology. 

2. While for the demands of general scholarship all subjects might 
be ranked as of the same importance, and for the demands of cul- 
ture some things become fundamental while others are secondary, 
in our specific field an unexpei'ted list of subjects rises to the place 
of first importance. Thus, for the practical teacher in the grades, 
drawing, singing and expressive reading stand out as second to no 
others. It is a mere truism to assert that this 84ime teacher must 
know well the subjects she teaches, but English history, chemistry, 
fiolid geometry, German and some others, can safely be viewed as 
mere side lights for her, however desirable they may be in them- 
selves. 

3. Some subjects are, in their essential character, longer and more 
difficult than others. They must, accordingly, be given a greater 
proportion of the entire time than will need to be devoted to the less 
difficult or less extensive ones. 

4. In arranging a program of recitations it is important to give 
subjects requiring the greatest intensity of effort the hours of the 
day in which persons normally have the greatest amount of dis- 
posable energy; and, furthermore, we should aim to furnish variety 
as to the kind of mental effort demanded throughout the day. 

5. The place our schools occupy in the educational system necessi- 
tates our dealing with many subjects that the public schools treat 
with varying degrees of completeness. Because of this, our pupils 
are not likely to enter upon an equal footing with each other, 
but they are likely to present such marked differences in their 
preparation (especially in the junior branches) as should be pro- 
vided for in our school plans. 

Observing these guides and attempting to construct a. program 
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for the day, we soon discover that the conditions in our several 
schools are so very dissimilar that it apjK^ars quite impossible 
for one to construct a working plan of daily recitations that will 
be applicable to all our schools. Among these dissimilarities in 
our conditions, the following may be mentioned as typical : 

1. In our faculties the subjects of the course are not distributed 
alike among the several teachers. Thus, one of our science teach- 
ers assists in algebra, while the teacher of literature in one school is 
also the teacher of geography, and the same pi*rson in one place 
teaches arithmetic and some of the I^tin. 

2. The possibility of getting working material for a sufficiently 
long time to admit of the most rational teaching, varies with the lo- 
calities. Thus, in Mansfield, we find it impossible to secure plants 
for our classes in botany until our spring term is almost half gone; 
this necessitates our doing much regular **book work'' in botany 
before the arrival of our plants, so that the brief remaining time 
may be devoted almost exclusively to plant analysis. 

3. In the amount of time given to the different subjects of the 
course, the differences among our schools are great. We find some 
schools giving one term to junior history, while others give two; 
some devote one term to chemistry, some one and one-half terms, 
some two, and some three, while in some schools the laboratory 
work is done on alternate days (periods of one and one-half hours), 
and in others it is done daily (periods of forty-five minutes). In 
rhetoric certain schools show a iK^riod of one term, while in most 
schools it receives two terms; physics receives either two terms 
or three; and teaching ranges from one term to three, with some 
schools showing one and one-half and others two terms devoted to 
it. 

In the midst of this confusion it is the writer's firm conviction 
(arrived at within the very attempt to reach another end) that a 
model program for our different schools will, under existing cir- 
cumstances, ever prove to be impracticable. But while this seems 
evident, it seems equally evident that somehing might be done to 
reduce its confusion. As contributory to that end, the following 
suggestions are offered : 

1. In the senior and middle years the programs may be made 
with the expectation that each pupil will do the year's work in one 
school year, and the exceptions will be so few that they need not 
affect the general scheme; but in the junior year the amount of 
work prescribed is too great for one year of time. This fact, cou- 
pled with the other fact mentioned above — that the pupils do not 
come to us with the same part of the junior work done, even when 
they have any of it satisfactorily done — prompts me to recommend 
that "special examinations" in all the junior branches he re5^w\5vtV^ 



offered, in each term of the year, and that persons be permitted 
to take such of these examinations as they believe themselves qual- 
ified to pass — these persons taking up in class the remaining sub- 
jects of the year. 

2. This Board of Principals should determine what amount of 
time a Pennsylvania normal school should require of its pupils for 
the grasp upon each of the branches in the middle and senior years, 
and of such branches in the junior year as are not generally taught 
in the public schools, so that we may no longer present the differ- 
ences in standard which will inevitably be imderstood by persons 
who read our printed programs of recitations. 

For even an attempt at solving in this pajxir the problem set forth 
in the last suggestion (a task which may have been the intention 
of the committee in assigning to me the topic, **A Model Program"), 
the time has been entirelv too limited, and the burden of other 
pressing duties too great. In conclusion, therefore, I recommend 
that this problem be now assigned to some one, or to a committee, 
to be solved, and that such solution b^ presented at our next annual 
meeting. 

Charles A. McMurry, acting principal of the California State 
Normal School, opened the discussion of Dr. Smith's paper as fol- 
lows: 

1. The junior year may be made strong in its educative effects 
upon young teachers by a thoroughgoing mastery of the common 
school studies. Some of our best normal schools have based their 
success upon this superior mastery of those elementary studies 
which most teachers are called upon to teach. The sort of train- 
ing and proficiency most needed involve a strong grasj) of principles 
and at the same time an illustrative skill in method, such as first 
class teaching must exhibit. 

2. Graduates of four year high scheols recjuire also a rigid training 

in these elementary studies. Their high school course has paid little 
attention to these elementary studies, and the normal school should 

make up this deficiency. 

3. On account of the enrichment of our common school course 
with literature, nature study and history stories, there is a grow- 
ing demand that teachers should be more carefully instructed in 
these newer elements of education. It often times hap|>ens that 
young teachers in primary and intermediate grades are called upon 
to teach stories, myths, folk-lore, and historical tales which they 
thems(*lves have never learned, or to give lessons in nature study 
which are wholly new to them. 

Our normal school course of instruction should adapt itsc^lf more 
clo8<^ly to the actual demands which will be made upon them as 
teachers. This would require a closer approximation of the nor- 



mal school studies to the actual subjects required of teachers in 
the common schools. 

3. A still further extension of this idea of adapting the normal 
course to the immediate needs of schools is expressed in the require- 
ment that instruction should be made very concrete and illustrative. 
Every important subject in history, or science, grammar, or geog- 
raphy should have a rich background of descriptive detail. Our 
usual text books, including those used in normal schools, are very 
deficient in this more lively and intensive treatment of topics. The 
education of children requires concreteness and illustrative detail, 
and a normal school program should provide constant models of this 
fruitful kind of teaching. Normal schools should set themselves 
consciously and intelligently against the common vice of abstract 
and merely formal instruction. Such enriched treatment of topics 
calls for teachers in our normal schools who possess a copious know- 
ledge of their subjects. 

The teaching of mere method with only a smattering of knowledge 
is a farce. There is no legitimate teaching of method apart from 
the presence of rich, copious and concrete knowledge. 

4. The pedagogical course, or more specific professional studies, 
might well begin with a biographical treatment of the history of 
education. This would be followed by a course of illustrative les- 
sons in the special method of various studies. 

The senior year would sum up the educative processes in the 
general principles of method and the essentials of psychology. This 
would leave the more general and comprehensive principles to 
spring out of the preliminary lessons in special method and from 
experience with children. It would thus supply an inductive and 
experimental movement toward the general doctrines of education. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked if the principals had found it feasible to reduce 
the number of recitations from five to four per week in any of the 
studies. Dr. Smith reported that at the Mansfield State Normal 
School it had been done with a part of the senior course, as the work 
of the year became overcrowded, but that some of the teachers felt 
that the requirements of their departments were being cut down 
just that much. Dr. Bigler reported that at Edinboro this was done 
in the history of education, and that it worked well. Dr. Maltby 
reported that it was done at the Slippery Rock Normal School in 
manual training. Dr. Lyte said that at Millersville they tried to 
keep the number of studies for each student down to seven or 
eight periods per day. This was satisfactory because the students 
did much of their work in the class. They sometimes had but four 
recitations per week in Latin, four in geometry, etc. The teachers 
need a different kind of knowledge of the subjects frovsL t\\^l ^\^5^ 
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scholars need. The normal schools must do academic work more 
thoroughly than is done in the public schools. Dr. Schaeffer quoted 
Dr. Balliet, of the School of Pedagogy of the University of New 
York, as saying that the teacher of methods of geography in the 
University of New York found his students having so little knowl- 
edge of geography that it was necessary to teach that subject to 
them, and that two prominent normal school teachers of Phila- 
delphia, who had visited one of the most prominent normal schools 
in the country found that in teaching methods in geology, they 
practically gave all of his attention to, the teaching of the sub- 
ject matter. He further said that he was coming more and more 
to the conclusion that the normal schools must do as other pro- 
fessional schools do, and give a good part of their time to teaching 
the subject matter in the grades. G. M. Philips reported that he 
had, within a few weeks, spent a day in the Boston Normal 
School, and he found that, although all of the students entering the 
normial school are graduates of the high schools, and, moreover, 
those entering are required to pass an examination in which many 
of these high school graduates fail, yet the teachers reported to 
him that their students needed drill in the elementary common 
branches. Dr. Lyte spoke of a visit to Col. Parker-s Normal School 
in Chicago, when he found methods work in geometry simply the 
teaching of elementary geometry. Dr. McMurry said that he had 
come to the conclusion that the studv of methods, aside from the 
study of subject matter, was a farce. He said the study of methods 
is strong as it is a strong treatment of the subject matter. In 
Chicago only about half of the city high school graduates who 
desire to enter the normal schools of the city are repected on 
account of their scholarship. The most serious defect of the normal 
school student was found to be in their scholarship. And this 
defect in knowledge applies not only to high school graduates but 
to college graduates. He suggested the abandonment of the com- 
plete treatment of the elementary branches, and, instead of them, 
in the normal school take up a few topics in a subject and the full 
treatment of those topics, the treatment of them more originally and 
fnlly. 

Dr. Smith believed that the high schools might be exi>ected to 
prepare students on the subject of the middle year better than 
those of the junior year, and perhaps even those of the senior 
year better than those of the junior year, that the students enter- 
ing the high school were too young to drop the common branches, 
as they practically did in many cases. New York State has recently 
reduced its normal school course to a two years' course, omitting 
the common branches, and prominent New York educators had 
recently told him that it was the most serious blow to the public 
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schools which had ever come to them through the normal schools, 
as those entering the normal schools do not know the subject 
matter which they must afterwards teach, and do not get it in the 
normal schools. He felt that the teachers should have an adequate 
knowledge of nature study, and literary material, but did not care 
so much if they got it in school as to get an inspiration in those 
directions and to learn the character of good teaching, and the 
mastery of some subjects, for the rest would follow afterwards. 

Dr. Lyte moved that the arrangement of a niwlel program for 
the normal school course be referred to a coniinittee (o report 
at our meeting one year hence, and that the same report suggest 
the proper recognition of high school work on the jwirt of the 
normal schools. The motion was* carried, and Dr. Schartfer ap- 
pointed as this committee Princiimls Smith, Lyt(» and BcM-lit. 

Dr. Waller then read the following pajx^r on **State Appropria- 
tions, General, Special and to Students'': 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS, GENERAL, SPECIAL AND TO 

STUDENTS. 



Our Lord's commission to his followers was to alleviate human 
Buffering and enlighten human ignorance, and this has become the 
public policy of Christendom. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsvlvania has committed itsi*lf to the 
founding and supporting, of institutions far tlies(^ purposes by 
making special appropriations for their establishment, and general 
appropriations for their maintenance. 

The State normal schools have therefore simply been the recipi- 
ents of the benefits of an enlightened public jmlicy that needs no 
defense. 

Speaking broadly, special appropriations have been for the found- 
ing and extending of plants. General appropriations have been 
toward maintenance, though sometimes secondarily toward enlarge- 
ment. 

The history of special approjH'iations is both interesting and 
profitable, but may not be entered upon at this time. Thc^ practical 
questions before us are what are needed at this time and how 
may they be obtained? The great dilTicnlty in the discussion is due 
to the diversity of the several schools in (Mpiipnient, arising from 
local control. One school has a magnificent gymnasium, anothcT a 
chapel of appropriate character, a third a superior dining hall, a 
fourth nc^ost desirable facilities for the teaching of the sciences. 
All the requirements of the original law^ were met by none of the 
schools at first, are met by few today, and by none by any lavl^V^^^ 
unwise expenditure of public funds. "No pavt o^ ^wn cA W>^^^^ ^^^jss^ 
mente is too good for a proper preparat\oxv ol \.e^C!\^^\^^ 
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Another difficulty is due to the difference in the debts, funded and 
floating, of the different institutions. This difference by no means 
indicates necessarily a difference in the business ability of the sev- 
eral boards. Fire has played its part. Differences in density of 
population and in wealth between different regions have greatly 
affected the revenues. Integrity and ability have characterized the 
use of special appropriations almost without exception. The diver- 
sity of needs therefore is great. Some schools exceptionally situ- 
ated have a good equipment and are in easy financial condition. 
Others where wealth and population are less have been so hardly 
pressed by the want of adequate facilities that they have run deeply 
into debt to provide tht^ni, while othei^ are suffering equally today 
for the want of such facilities 

The problem confronting the Legislature is how to meet such 
diverse conditions. 

It would also afford only temi>orary relief, bet^ause it would 
enable some of the schools so to improve their plants that those 
whose bare necessities had been met would, under pressure of com- 
petition, need still further to improve theirs, for the preparation of 
teachers should be equally good for all parts of the State. 

Theoretically, the rational course would be to nun^t by si:>ecial 
appropriations the real needs of each school until all shall have 
good equipment. This was the course originally pursued. But 
the number of the schools has greatly increased, and more recently 
when it was proposed that a definite number of the most needy 
should apply for special appropriations to successive legislatures 
until the wants of all should be met the practical difficulty arose 
that nearly all of the thirteen schools insisted upon being in the 
first class, and even a legislative commission was unable to dis- 
criminate satisfactorily. The reason for the distrust lies in the 
fact that any compact must depend upon political and financial 
conditions, which are proverbially uncertain to continue through 
a sufficient number of years to meet the wants of all. 

A different method of meeting the situation would be for the 
State to buy under foreclosure proceedings as many of the schools 
as possible and operate them under a centralized management, but 
always with the fixed ]><)licy of providing equally well for the teach- 
ers in all parts of the State, fhving to the practical objections 
arising against each of these plans, we an^ led to consider the idea 
of endeavoring to secure for legal distribution large general appro 
priations from successive legislatures. The united effort of the 
schools will without doubt secure the appropriations as it always 
has done, but the schools in easv circumstances are unlikelv to stand 
firmly for a sum large enough to give sufficient help to those in 
great need through a series of years in which it is unlikelv that the 
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state Treasury will continue in its present plethoric condition. 
Further, it is argued, with force, that this is coaxing money from 
the Treasury when it is not at all really needed, and that the 
schools most needing the funds are burdened With an effort to pull 
through a large appropriation, when half the amount would meet 
the needs of those in deepest distress, and if the larger amount be 
asked for it will be reduced while on its passage, and the needy 
will have to pro rate the net sum with those in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

Unequal distribution by a commission was tried once, and it will 
not be tried again. One principle, however, has been well settled 
in practice, viz: that a school having suffered loss by fire is entitled 
to a special bill. 

If it be asked whether the special or the general appropriations 
have been most satisfactory the answers will differ. In the early 
days, because there were few schools, the special were satii«factory; 
now they are a precarious reliance. With a proper distribution of 
the objectionable features of State aid for students, general appro- 
priations may be counted upon as certainties, but when divided by 
thirteen the amount for each will be relatively small. The present 
widespread spirit of s[)eculation fosters the tendency to prefer an 
uncertain prospect of a large sum to a certain prospect of a small 
one. 

The appropriation to students is now annually almost a quarter 
of a million dollars. Either it must be reduced or any general ap- 
propriation will be so small as to failof its purpose. Several forms 
of reduction are possible. A limit may be placed upon the sum 
to be drawn in any one school. A time limit may be fixed permitting 
no student to draw aid, for example, during more than one hun- 
dred weeks. In any event the old limit of twelve weeks attendance 
should be restored or increased. The age limit may be raised to 
eighteen years. A limit of attainment may be fixed, as in Massa- 
chusetts, requiring entrance by examination upon the equivalent 
of a course of four years in a high school, or by giving aid to mid- 
dlers and seniors only, or by requiring good work through the term 
as a prerequisite. Of all these, that re(iuiring a creditable scholais- 
tic standing commands itself in many r(»s[XM-ts. It will effectively 
reduce the appropriation, and this is i^ssential. It will diminish 
the temptation to use the aid for illicit purpos(»s. It will stimu- 
late to better scholarship instead of encouraging laziness. It is in 
complete harmony with the general purpose of the appropriation: 
that of providing better teachers for the public schools. 

The old method was best for Pennsvlvania in the earlv normal 
school days, when candidates were few, but we have reached a tvK\fe 
wlien a siftinof process must be adopted, vviid ^e ^oxA^ ^\VV ^<5> ^^s^ 
to get the best results from the fund for tVve pw\A\e, ^c\voo\^. 
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for air is going to lessen or do away with the maintenance fund, or 
lead, on the other hand, to the Legislature cutting down the uni- 
form special bill so that when the aggregate that may be finally 
realized is pro rated, the amount to each is too small to afford 
anything but temporary relief to those of us whose very existence 
is at stake, then we at least must refuse to take chances in support- 
ing such a measure. Are any of the schools self-supporting even 
without any aid from the State? If not, are there any schools that 
can show a balance by the help of the |10,00() a year? I certainly 
think that there must be at least three or more such schools. If 
this is true, will not the Legislature find it out? Then what will 
happen to our uniform bill? 

Then, too, what assurance have we that the schools in "easy cir- 
cumstances" will not yield to the legislative and political pressure 
that is always sure to come, and submit to a **cut" and thus compel 
all to suffer? 

A uniform appropriation is hardly fair to the weaker schools, 
because, if granted, it tends to destroy the parity of the system, 
which is to say the least is contrary both to the spirit and the 
letter of the law creating them. But we are told that that is the 
only way by which we can secure anything, on the theory doubtless, 
that we have to be bought in order to be honest. This may sound 
harsh and discouraging, but it is not so intended. The 
large attendance and the large income, in conseipience, is 
the legitimate boast of some of our number, and 1 
do not criticize it, but have such schools as a matter (vf simple 
justice, (he right to ride on the backs of the weak and needy into 
an appro])riation, which they can get along comfortably without? 
Why not help the w(»ak to become self-supporting also? That would 
be the proper time in my judgment to talk about e(iuality before 
the Ix^gislature. 

There are other alternatives, and I shall mention on(% even though 
as related to the foregoing, is in a sense «a ^^distinction without a 
difference." Have a uniform special bill introduccKl, if d(»eined the 
wisest course, then increase the usual miiinteDaiice bill to about 
f20.000 a year, then if the one is cut we can fight harder for the 
other. But enoup:h of coinproniise. The lo;^rifal, if not the political, 
plan is to ask for enou^i:h for the four or five s^'hools in direst need, 
to pay off at least their floatin.jT: debts, thru increase the mainte- 
nance to llo.OOO or ^20,000 a year and keej) It there for all time. 
Or, again, pay off tbe floating debts of all the schools, if thjit is 
possible, and demand and fight for the increased maintenance as 
said before. 

I conclude by saying that I am not si»lfish in- this matter, and 
that I will join you in what(M'er is best, bwt 1 qow\^u^V vvnq»\^^\w^ 



cannot easily be overcome, and the construction of a model program 
that will satisfy all its demands is, at least, no child's play. 

Fortunately all that is demanded is a working scheme which will 
embody as much of strength and as little of weakness as the cir- 
cumstances will warrant — not an ideal — ^and accordingly it is to 
this task thaf we address ourselves. 

Several guides must be kept clear in our minds as we labor in 
the solution of this problem — guides made in part from the rational 
requirements of pedagog}% and in part from the peculiarities of our 
schools. 

1. While we strive to make a consistent course of work covering 
three years, some things may need to be taken out of their ideal 
sitting in order to accomplish our subordinate, though important, 
mission of providing the best equipment for those who must teach 
before being graduated. Thus, untrammeled, English history might 
be expected to come before American history, this being the logical 
order; so the study of chemistry should precede that of i)hysiology. 

2. While for the demands of general scholarship all subjects might 
be ranked as of the same importance, and for the demands of cul- 
ture some things become fundamental while others are secondary, 
in our specific field an unexpcn^ted list of subjects rises to the ])Iace 
of first importance. Tlius, for the practical teacher in the grades, 
drawing, singing and expressive reading stand out as second to no 
others. It is a mere truism to assert that this same teacher must 
know well the subjects she teaches, but English history, chemistry, 
fiolid geometry, German and some others, can safely be viewed as 
mere side lights for her, however desirable they may be in them- 
selves. 

3. Some subjects are, in their essential character, longer and more 
difficult than others. They must, accordingly, be given a greater 
proportion of the entire time than will need to be devoted to the less 
difficult or less extensive ones. 

4. In arranging a program of recitations it is important to give 
subjects requiring the greatest intensity of effort the hours of the 
day in which persons normally have the greatest amount of dis- 
posable energy; and, furthermore, we should aim to furnish variety 
as to the kind of mental effort demanded throughout the day. 

5. The place our schools o<*cupy in the educational system necessi- 
tates our dealing with many subjects that the public schools treat 
with varying degrees of completeness. Because of this, our pupils 
are not likely to enter upon an equal footing with each other, 
but they are likely to present such marked differences in their 
preparation (especially in the junior branches) as should be pro- 
Tided for in our school plans. 

Observing these guides and attempting to construct a program 



for the dav, we soon discover that the conditions in our several 
schools are so very dissimilar that it appears quite impossible 
for one to construct a working plan of daily recitations that will 
be applicable to all our schools. Among these dissimilarities in 
our conditions, the following may be mentioned as typical : 

1. In our faculties the subjects of the course are not distributed 
alike among the several teachers. Thus, one of our science teach- 
ers assists in algebra, while the teacher of literature in one school is 
also the teacher of geography, and the same pt^rson in one place 
teaches arithmetic and some of the Latin. 

2. The possibility of getting working material for a sufficiently 
long time to admit of the most rational teaching, varies with the lo- 
calities. Thus, in Mansfield, we find it impossible to secure plants 
for our classes in botany until our spring term is almost half gone; 
this necessitates our doing much regular *'book work'* in botany 
before the arrival of our plants, so that the brief remaining time 
may be devoted almost exclusively to plant analysis. 

3. In the amount of time given to the different subjects of the 
course, the differences among our schools are great. We find some 
schools giving one term to junior history, while others give two; 
some devote one term to chemistry, some one and one-half terms, 
some two, and some three, while in some schools the laboratory 
work is done on alternate days (periods of one and one-half hours), 
and in others it is done daily (periods of forty-five minutes). In 
rhetoric certain schools show a period of one term, while in most 
schools it receives two terms; physics receives either two terms 
or three; and teaching rangers from one term to three, with some 
schools showing one and one-half and others two terms devoted to 
it. 

In the midst of this confusion it is the writer's firm conviction 
(arrived at within the very attempt to reach another end) that a 
model program for our different schools will, under existing cir- 
cumstances, ever prove to be impracticable. But while this seems 
evident, it s(*ems equally evident that somehing might be done to 
reduce its confusion. As contributory to that end, the following 
suggestions are offered: 

1. In the senior and middle years the programs may be made 
with the expectation that each pui)il will do the year's work in one 
school year, and the exceptions will be so f(»w that they need not 
affect the general scheme; but in the junior year the amount of 
work prescribed is too great for one year of time. This fact, cou- 
pled with th(^ other fact mentioned above — that the pupils do not 
come to us with the same part of the junior work done, even when 
they have any of it .^satisfactorily done — prompts me to recommend 
that "special examinations" in all the junior branches be re^ulaH^ 



offered, in each term of the year, and that persons be permitted 
to take such of these examinations as they believe themselves qual- 
ified to pass — these persons taking up in class the remaining sub- 
jects of the year. 

2. This Board of Principals should determine what amount of 
time a Pennsylvania normal school should require of its pupils for 
the grasp upon each of the branches in the middle and senior years, 
and of such branches in the junior year as are not generally taught 
in the public schools, so that we may no longer present the differ- 
ences in standard which will inevitably be understood by persons 
who read our printed programs of recitations. 

For even an attempt at solving in this paper the problem set forth 
in the last suggestion (a task which may have been the intention 
of the committee in assigning to me the topic, '^A Model Program'^), 
the time has been entirely too limited, and the burden of other 
pressing duties too great. In conclusion, therefore, I recommend 
that this problem be now assigned to some one, or to a committee, 
to be solved, and that such solution b^ presented at our next annual 
meeting. 

Charles A. McMurry, acting principal of the California State 
Normal School, opened the discussion of Dr. Smithes paper as fol- 
lows : 

1. The junior year may be made strong in its educative effects 
upon young teachers by a thoroughgoing mastery of the common 
school studies. Some of our best normal schools have based their 
success upon this superior mastery of those elementary studies 
which most teachers are called upon to teach. The sort of train- 
ing and proficiency most needed involve a strong grasp of pnnciplos 
and at the same time an illustrative skill in method, such as first 
class teaching must exhibit. 

2. Graduates of four year high schools require also a rigid training 

in these elementary studies. Their high school course has paid little 
attention to these elementarv studies, and the normal school should 

make up this deficiency. 

3. On account of the enrichment of our common school course 
with literature, nature study and history stories, there is a grow- 
ing demand that teachers should be more carefullv instructed in 
these newer elements of education. It often times happens that 
young teachers in primary and intermediate grades are called upon 
to teach stories, myths, folk-lore, and historical tales which they 
themselves have never learned, or to give lessons in nature study 
which are wholly new to them. 

Our normal school course of instruction should adapt itself more 
closely to the actual demands which will be made upon them as 
teachers. This would require a closer approximation of the nor- 



mal school studies to the actual subjects required of teachers in 
the common schools. 

3. A still further extension of this idea of adapting the normal 
course to the immediate needs of schools is expressed in the require- 
ment that instruction should be made very concrete and illustrative. 
Every important subject in history, or science, grammar, or geog- 
raphy should have a rich background of descriptive detail. Our 
usual text books, including those used in normal schools, are very 
deficient in this more lively and intensive treatment of topics. The 
education of children requires concreteness and illustrative detail, 
and a normal school program should provide constant models of this 
fruitful kind of teaching. Normal schools should set themselves 
consciously and intelligently against the common vice of abstract 
and merely formal instruction. Such enriched treatment of topics 
calls for teachers in our normal schools who possess a copious know- 
ledge of their subjects. 

The teaching of mere method with only a smattering of knowledge 
is a farce. There is no legitimate teaching of method apart from 
the presence of rich, copious and concrete knowledge. 

4. The pedagogical course, or more specific professional studies, 
might well begin with a biographical treatment of the history of 
education. This would be followed by a course of illustrative les- 
sons in the special method of various studies. 

The senior year would sum up the educative processes in the 
general principles of method and the essentials of psychology. This 
would leave the more general and comprehensive principles to 
spring out of the preliminaiy lessons in special method and from 
experience with children. It would thus supply an inductive and 
experimental movement toward the general doctrines of education. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked if the principals had found it feasible to reduce 
the number of recitations from five to four per week in any of the 
studies. Dr. Smith reported that at the Mansfield State Normal 
School it had been done with a part of the senior course, as the work 
of the year became overcrowded, but that some of the teachers felt 
that the requirements of their departments were being cut down 
just that much. Dr. Bigler reported that at Edinbom this was done 
in the history of education, and that it worked well. Dr. Maltby 
reported that it was done at the Slippery Rock Normal School in 
manual training. Dr. Lyte said that at Millersville they tried to 
keep the number of studies for each student down to seven or 
eight periods per day. This was satisfactory because the students 
did much of their work in the class. They sometimes had but four 
recitations per week in Latin, four in geometry, etc. The teachers 
need a different kind of knowledge of the subjects from that w\^\<i^ 
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scholars need. The normal schools must do academic work more 
thoroughly than i& doue in the public schools. Dr. Schaeffer quoted 
Dr. Balliet, of the School of Pedagogy' of the University of New 
York, as saying that the teacher of methods of geography in the 
University of New York found his students having so little knowl- 
edge of geography that it was necessary to teach that subject to 
them, and that two prominent normal school teachers of Phila- 
delphia, who had visited one of the most prominent normal schools 
in the country found that in teaching methods in geology, they 
practically gave all of his attention to^ the teaching of the sub- 
ject matter. He further said that he was coming more and more 
to the conclusion that the normal schools must do as other pro- 
fessional schools do, and give a good part of their time to teaching 
the subject matter in the grades. G. M. Philips reported that he 
had, within a few weeks, spent a day in the Boston Normal 
School, and he found that, although all of the students entering the 
normal school are graduates of the high schools, and, moreover, 
those entering are required to pass an examination in which many 
of these high school graduates fail, yet the teachers reported to 
him that their students needed drill in the elementary common 
branches. Dr. Lyte spoke of a visit to Col. Parker's Normal School 
in Chicago, when he found methods work in geometry simply the 
teaching of elementary geometry. Dr. McMurry said that he had 
come to the conclusion that the study of methods, aside from the 
study of subject matter, was a farce. He said the study of methods 
is strong as it is a strong treatment of the subject matter. In 
Chicago only about half of the city high school graduates who 
desire to enter the normal schools of the city are repected on 
account of their scholarship. The most serious defect of the normal 
school student was found to be in their scholarship. And this 
defect in knowledge applies not only to high school graduates but 
to college graduates. He suggested the abandonment of the com- 
plete treatment of the elementary branches, and, instead of them, 
in the normal school take up a few topics in a subject and the full 
treatment of those topics, the treatment of them more originally and 
fullv. 

Dr. Smith believed that the high schools might be expected to 
prepare students on the subject of the middle year better than 
those of the junior year, and perhaps even those of the senior 
year better than those of the junior year, that the students enter- 
ing the high school were too young to drop the common branches, 
as they practically did in many cases. New York State has recently 
reduced its normal school course to a two years' course, omitting 
the common branches, and prominent New York educators had 
recently told him that it was the most serious blow to the public 
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schools which had ever come to them through the normal schools, 
as those entering the normal schools do not know the subject 
matter which they must afterwards teach, and do not get it in the 
normal schools. He felt that the teachers should have an adequate 
knowledge of nature study, and literary material, but did not care 
so much if they got it in school as to get an rnspiration in those 
directions and to learn the character of good teaching, and the 
mastery of some subjects, for the rest would follow afterwards. 

Dr. Lyte moved that the arrangement of a nuMlel program for 
the normal school course be referred to a committee to report 
at our meeting one year hence, and that the same report suggest 
the proper recognition of high school work on the jmrt of the 
normal schools. The motion was" carried, and Dr. KchaclTer ap- 
pointed as this committee l^rincipals Bmith, Lyte and H(Mht. 

Dr. Waller then read the following paiK*r on **State Appropria- 
tions, General, Special and to Students'': 

STATE APPROPRIATIONS, GENERAL, SPECIAL AND TO 

STUDENTS. 



Our Lord's commission to his followers was to alleviate human 
Buffering and enlighten human ignorance, and this has become the 
public policy of Christendom. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsvlvania has committed itself to the 
founding and supporting, of institutions for thesi* purposes by 
making special appropriations for their establishment, and general 
appropriations for their maintenance. 

The State normal schools have therefore simply been the recipi- 
ents of the benefits of an enlightened public iK>licy that needs no 
defense. 

Speaking broadly, 8i)ecial appropriations have been for the found- 
ing and extending of plants. General appropriations have been 
toward maintenance, though sometimes secondarily toward enlarge- 
ment. 

The history of special appropriations is both interesting and 
profitable, but may not be entered upon at this time. The practical 
questions before us are what are needed at this time and how 
may they be obtained? The great ditliculty in the discussion is due 
to the diversity of the several schools in equipment, arising from 
local control. One school has a magniticent gymnasium, anothtT a 
chapel of appropriate character, a third a superior dining hall, a 
fourth n^ost desirable faciliti(»s for the teaching of the sciences. 
All the requirements of the original law were met by none of the 
schools at first, are met by few today, and by -none by any lavish or 
unwise expenditure of public funds. "No p?vvt ot ^lTin o\X^^^^ ^^v^^ 
menta ia too good for a proper preparat\oii ot \.e^e\\^\^. 
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Another difficulty is due to the difference in the debts, funded and 
floating, of the different institutions. This difference by no means 
Indicates necessarily a difference in the business ability of the sev- 
eral boards. Fire has played its part. Differences in density of 
population and in wealth between different rep^ions have greatly 
affected the revenues. Integrity and ability have characterized the 
use of special appropriations almost without exception. The diver- 
sity of needs therefore is great. Some schools exceptionally situ- 
ated have a good equipment and are in easy financial condition. 
Others where wealth and population are less have been so hardly 
pressed by the want of adequate facilities that they have run deeply 
into debt to provide them, while others are suffering (equally today 
for the want of such facilities 

The problem confronting the Legislature is how to meet such 
diverse conditions. 

It would also afford only temporary relief, bei^ause it would 
enable some of the schools so to improve their plants that those 
whose bare necessities had been met would, under pressure of com- 
petition, need still further to improve theirs, for the preparation of 
teachers should be equally good for all parts of the State. 

Theoretically, the rational course would be to meet by s|)ecial 
appropriations the real needs of each school until all shall have 
good equipment. This was the course originally pursued. But 
the number of the schools has greatly increased, and more recently 
when it was proposed that a definite number of the most needy 
should apply for special appropriations to successive legislatures 
until the wants of all should be met the ])ractical difficulty arose 
that nearly all of the thirteen schools insisted upon being in the 
first class, and even a legislative commission was unable to dis- 
criminate satisfactorily. The reason for the distrust lies in the 
fact that any compact must depend upon political and financial 
conditions, which are proverbially uncertain to continue through 
a sufficient number of years to meet the wants of all. 

A different method of meeting the situation would be for the 
State to buy under foreclosure proceedings as many of the schools 
as possible and operate them under a centralized management, but 
always with the fixed ]>olicy of providing equally well for the teach- 
ers in all parts of the State. Owing to the practical objections 
arising against each of these plans, we are led to consider the idea 
of endeavoring to secure for legal distribution large general appro 
priations from successive legislatures. The united effort of the 
schools will without doubt secure the appropriations as it always 
has done, but the schools in easv circumstances are unlikelv to stand 
firmly for a sum large enough to give sufficient help to those in 
great need through a series of years in which it is unlikely that the 
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state Treasury will continue in its present plethoric condition. 
Further, it is argued, with force, that this is coaxing money from 
the Treasury when it is not at all really needed, and that the 
schools most needing the funds are burdened with an effort to pull 
through a large appropriation, when half the amount would meet 
the needs of those in deepest distress, and if the larger amount be 
asked for it will be reduced while on its passage, and the needy 
will have to pro rate the net sum with those in cK>mfortable circum- 
stances. 

Unequal distribution by a commission was tried once, and it will 
not be tried again. One principle, however, has been well settU^ 
in practice, viz: that a school having suffered loss by fire is entitled 
to a special bill. 

If it be asked whether the special or the general appropriations 
have been most satisfactory the answers will differ. In the early 
days, because there were few schools, the special were sati^^factory; 
now they are a precarious reliance. With a proper distribution of 
the objectionable features of State aid for students, general appro- 
priations may be counted upon as certainties, but wh(»n divided by 
thirteen the amount for each will be relatively small. The present 
widespread spirit of speculation fosters the tendency to ])refer an 
uncertain prospect of a large sum to a certain prospect of a small 
one. 

The appropriation to students is now annually almost a quarter 
of a million dollars. Either it must be reduced or any general ap- 
propriation will be so small as to fail of its puqjose. Several forms 
of reduction are possible. A limit may be placed upon the sum 
to be drawn in any one school. A time limit may be fixed permitting 
no student to draw aid, for example, during more than one hun- 
dred weeks. In anv event the old limit of twelve weeks attendance 
should be restored or increased. The age limit may be raised to 
eighteen years. A limit of attainment may be fixed, as in Massa- 
chusetts, requiring entrance by examination uptm the equivalent 
of a course of four years in a high school, or by giving aid to mid- 
dlers and seniors only, or by requiring good work through the term 
as a prerequisite. Of all th(»se, that recpiiring a creditable scholas- 
tic standing commands itself in many resixM-ts. It will <'ff(H*tively 
reduce the appropriation, and this is esscMitial. It will diminish 
the temptation to use the aid for illicit ])ur[)os(»s. It will stimu- 
late to better scholarship instead of encouraging laziness. It is in 
complete harmony with the general purpose of the appropriation: 
that of providing better teachers for the public schools. 

The old method was best for Pennsvlvania in the earlv normal 
school days, when candidates were few, but we have reached a time 
when a sifting process must be adopted, ^ivd ^^ ^c?k\3\^ ^\\V ^^ ^'^s^ 
to get the best results from the fund lor t^ve ^\3^A\e, ^Ocv^^SV^. 
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Dr. Sehaeflfer said that no agreement as to s{)C(ial appropriations 
had ever been found to be binding upon the individual schools. 
At the last session of the Legislature they came near losing all 
of their appropriations because of the persistence of a prominent 
"gentleman in the State, who insisted that his normal school must 
have a special appropriation. He called attention to the danger of 
a deficit in the appropriations providing free tuition in the normal 
schools, and suggested a time limit, and suggested whether it might 
not be wise to require students to attend a full year in order to 
receive free tuition. 

G. M. Phillips thought that it would be best to endeavor to in- 
crease the State appropriation to public schools so ii* to keep 
the State aid item where it is in the appropriation bill, and movc^ 
that a committee be api>ointed to formulate a resolution on this 
point. The motion was s(MX)nded by Dr. Waller and carried. The 
president appointed Mi^srs. Waller and Philips u]:on this com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Flickinger then continued the discussion of the api^ropria- 
tions in the following paper: 



STATE APPROPRIATIONS, GENERAL, SPEC lAL AND TO 

STUDENTS. 



I was not present at the informal meeting of several of the nor- 
mal school principals at Altoona in July, and I did not learn of 
the conclusions of that meeting until two weeks ago. Neither did 
I have any hint of the probable tenor of the paiKM* to be prepared 
on this subject by Dr. Waller, hence the few and bric^f suggestions 
now offered are strictlv mv own, even though thev mav (as I sin- 
cerely hope) be in sympathy with the opinions and conclusions 
reached bv the other members of this association. 

Our own necessities compel me also, to dwell upon only two 
phases of the subject, viz: that of general and s]>ecial appropria- 
tions. First, shall we attempt to increase the gt^neral a])propria- 
tion and make it high enough to relieve those of us who are on 
the verge of bankruptcy; or, second, shall we ask only for the 
usmil maintenance and introduce either one* spc^cial bill asking for 
a large aggregate to be distributed (equally among the thirteen 
schools, or spcH'ial bills for the schools whose needs are insistent 
and imperative? Of course, there are yet other contingencies that 
have doubtless occurred to some of us. P(»rsonally, T am ready to 
support any measure that will s<H*ure th(* money so much needed 
by most of us; but if our asking for a uniform sp(*cial appropriation 
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for air is going to lessen or do away with the maintenance fund, or 
lead, on the other hand, to the Legislature cutting down the uni- 
form special bill so that when the aggregate that may be finally 
realized is pro rated, the amount to each is too small to afford 
anything but temporary relief to those of us whose very existence 
is at stake, then we at least must refuse to take chances in support- 
ing such a measure. Are any of the schools self-supporting even 
without any aid from the State? If not, are there any schools that 
can show a balance by the help of the |1(),00() a year? I certainly 
think that there must be at least three or more such schools. If 
this is true, will not the Legislature find it out? Then what will 
happen to our uniform bill? 

Then, too, what assurance have we that the schools in '*easy cir- 
cumstances" will not yield to the legislative and political pressure 
that is always sure to come, and submit to a "cut'' and thus compel 
all to suffer? 

A uniform appropriation is hardly fair to the weaker schools, 
because, if granted, it tends to destroy the parity of the system, 
which is to say the least is contrary both to the spirit and the 
letter of the law creating them. But we are told that that is the 
only way by which we can secure anything, on the theory doubtless, 
that we have to be bought in order to be honest. This may sound 
harsh and discouraging, but it is not so intended. The 
large attendance and the large income, in conscM^KMUH*, is 
the legitimate boast of some of our number, and 1 
do not criticize it, but have such schools i\» a matter of simple 
justice, the right to ride on the backs of the we.ik and needy into 
an appropriation, which they can get along comfortably without? 
Why not help the weak to IxH'omt* self-suppoiting also? That would 
be the proper time in my judgmtuit to talk about equality b(»fore 
the Legislature. 

There are other alternative's, and I shall m(»ntion one, even though 
as related to the foregoing, is in a sense a *'(listinction without a 
difference." Have a uniform special bill introduc(Ml, if d(»emed the 
wisest course, then increase the usual maintenance bill to about 
120,000 a year, then if the on(* is cut we can fi«i:ht harder for the 
other. But enout^^h of conij)i'()Tnis(». The lo^rifal, if not the political, 
plan is to ask for enoujrh for tln^ four or five s'hools in direst need, 
to pay off at least their floatinji: dc^hts, then increase the mainte- 
nance to |li),()()0 or ?2t).0f)0 a year and keej) it there for all time. 
Or, again, pay off tl'e float inii: debts of all the srlHK)ls, if that is 
possible, and demand and flight for the increased maintenance as 
said before. 

I conclude bv savin i( that I am not si»lfish in- this matter, and 
that I will join you in whatever is best, but I could not avoid flUu^ 
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my protest to a plan that I have been told is in the minds of some 
of you. Of course, I know my plan is oi>en to the objection that who 
will decide upon the four or ftve most needy schools? My answer 
is an unbiassed coimnitlce to be chosen by the State Superintendent 
or some other of equal prestige. 

Dr. Eckels op}K)sed any chanjje in the plan of granting State 
aid to students. He felt that those who came for a short time 
often were the most worthy students. He suggested the desira- 
bility of aiming to secure a special appropriation of |50,000 for eaeh 
school from the next Ix^gislature. G. M. Phillips approved of Dr. 
Eckels' suggestion, aud expressed his conviction that it would be 
wise to ask for an appropriation of fl5,00(> ikm* year for mainte- 
nance for each school, a bill to which effect had been passed by both 
branches of the Legislature two years ago, and, in addition, an 
appropriation of |50,000 for each school. 

Dr. Flickinger favored asking for a maintenance appropriation of 
120,000 per year. 

Dr. Lyte felt that there should be a limitation to the amount 
of State aid granted to the students of any one school, and ex- 
pressed the belief that a school could be too large to do the best 
work, but was oppos(»d to the appointing of an investigating com- 
mittee to in(iuir(» into the condition and expenditure of the differ- 
ent schools. 

Dr. Kemp moved that a committee of five be appointed to ]>repare 
a resolution setting forth the views of the Board of TMinciprtls con- 
cernin?r the State appropriation. It was carried, and the Chair 
appointed Messrs. Kemp, ICck(»ls, Flickinger, Bigler and Rothermel. 

The Board then adjourned until l.^i) p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting convened at 1.30 p. m. The report of M(»ssrs. Waller 
and Phillips with respect to the policy of the normal schools as 
to the State aid to students was read as follows: 

Resolved, That this body unites in advor^ating such an increase 
in the appropriation to the public schools as will properly aid 
in the support of the common schools of the State without cur- 
tailing the amount necessary to provide free tuition for all stu- 
dents in the normal schools of the State who are over seventeen 
years of age and are preparing to teach in its public schools. 

On motion, this report was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. E. L. Kemp presented the report of the committee on State 
a]>propriations, as follows: We recommend that the legislative 
conmiitt(»e of principals draft a bill to be presented to the TiCgisla- 
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ture, asking for an appropriation of |30,000 jKn* year for each nor- 
mal school for the next two years for maintenance and improve- 
ments. On motion of Principal Bigler, it was moved to suj^gest to 
the committee that |80,000 be asked for, embodying a special ap- 
propriation of f50,000 for each of the school and an annual appro- 
priation of |15,000 for each school. The amendment was adopted 
and the motion carried. 

Dr. l«yte then presented the following paper on "Tlie Relation 
Between the School District and the Normal Model School/' 

The question as to whether the State normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania should receive a proper remuneration for educating the chil- 
dren who attend the model school instead of going to the public 
school is of interest to us all. 

There is no uniformity among the normal schools with respect 
to the payment by boards of public school directors for model 
school children, or with respect to the arrangements made by 
normal school authorities with the directors of the pnblie schools 
of their district for the model school. 

The fact that the connnon school law r(»quires that "each (nor- 
mal) school shall have attached to it one or more schools for prac- 
tice or model schools, with not less than 100 pupils from the chil- 
dren of the vicinity'' impU(»s that arrangements for securing chil- 
dren for a model school should he made with the public school 
authorities, and the additional fact that a normal school is a 
normal school onlv in name unless it can afford its students the 
opportunity of considerable systematic practice in the develop- 
ment of subjects in the class room, emphasizes the ni^ed of having 
a large body of children under the control of the normal school 
authorities. But the law in th's resjK^ct, or at least the appli- 
cation of it, is not compulsory. Notice the following reports from 
the different normal schools: 

Bloomsburg has no arrangement with school directors for secur- 
ing pupils; California has all the public school children of the 
town educated in the model school, receiving from the school direc- 
tors a sum agreed upon by contract; Clarion has no arrangement 
whatevet*; East Stroudsburg has no arrangement; Edinboro has 
no arrangement with the borough of Edinboro, but a neighboring 
school district sends the children to the model school and to the 
public school of the village. From Indiana I received no report, 
though I think that the school has no arrangement with the borough 
in w^hich it is located; Kutztown has no arrangement; 
Lock Haven has no arrangement; Mansfield has the chil- 
dren of the first six grades of the public schools^ \xv \t5k 
model schoo], receiving |4 per year per q\v\\(\.\ '^^^W^^N^^\^ \Nsy% ^^ 
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urrangemeut with the township for receiving pupils, but is en- 
titled by contract with the school board to be paid by the town- 
ship the pro rata share of the State appropriation paid to the pub- 
lic schools of the township; Shippensburg has no arrangement; 
Slippery Kock has the public schools of the borough for a model 
sclipol; West Chester uses one of the public schools of the borough 
•as a model school with the first six grades in it, and pays a small 
part of the salaries of the grade teachers. 

The principals whose schools have no special arrangements with 
the school directors generally report that the present plan is un- 
satisfactory, and express their opinion that it is feasible to have 
a law passed by which the normal schools would receive a proper 
sum from the public school boards of directors for educating chil- 
dren in the model school. Those that have special arrangements 
made with districts generally seem satislied with the arrangement. 

The ideal model school would seem to bo one in which practi- 
cally all the grad<»s from the kindergarten to and including the high 
school would be found, with classes of a fair size in each grade, 
the model school being entirely under the control of the State 
normal school authorities. Whether it would be feasible to have 
our model schools uniform on this basis, or indeed on any other, 
is a question that need not now be considered. The only point 1 
dc*8ire to jiresent for your consideration at this time is one suggest- 
ing an amendment to S<M*tion :U1 of the* < Amnion School I^iws of 
Pennsylvania, Act of June 2S, ISJK"). (See SiMtion 1, P. L. 1895, p. 
412.) 

The present law is as follows: 

**Be it enacted, etc., that from and after the passage of this act 

it shall be lawful for the trustees of tin* State normal schools now 

within the Commonwealth of Pennsvlvania, or that hereafter mav 

• •• 

be established within said Commonwealth, an:l the school directors 
of any school districts to entcn* into any arranj^emcnt or agree- 
ment between such trustees and such school directors of such dis- 
trict by which the pupils of .such school distii( t, or any jjortion of 
them as mav not be convenient to anv school, mav be instructed at 
any su<'h State normal school, and the <*xpensc of such instruction 
shall be paid as may be agreed upon between th(^ directors or con- 
trollers of such districts and the tru.stees of any of said normal 
schools. Such a<'tion of the said school district or districts and the 
trustcM's of such Slat<' normal school shall be cntcM-cd, respectively, 
upon the minute of the said n^spective boards." 

This law, it s(»enis to me, should hi* anuMided to rtad sonn what 
as follows: 

He it enact<*d, etc., that from and after (he passaj^e of this act 
it shall be lawful for t\w trustees of \ho Stat(* normal schools now 
within the Conirnonwonlth of PennsylvawUv, ov \\ViV\ \wyv^vv\Vv^v vi\^^ 
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be established within said Gommonwealth, and the school directors 
of any such school districts to enter into any arrangement or agree- 
ment between such trustees and such school directors of such dis- 
trict by which the pupils of such school district, or any portion of 
them, may be instructed by any such State normal school, and the 
expense of such instruction shall be paid as may be agreed upon 
between the directors or controllers of such districts and the trus- 
tees of any of said normal schools, provided that in case only a 
portion of the pupils of the district be instructed at any such State 
normal school, the trustees of such State normal school shall have 
the right to collect from such school district a sum per capita that 
shall not be less than tliiee-fourths of the cost per capita of edu- 
cating the remainder of the pupils of such district. Such action of 
the said school district or districts and the trustees of such State 
normal school shall be entered, respectively, upon the minut(»s of 
the said respective boards. 

The clause in the law "as may not be ctonvetiient to any school, '^ 
it is suggested, should be struck out, as it does not seem to have 
any force, and may at some time be of i^ome trouble, and the clause 
"provided that in case only a portion of the pupils of the district 
be instructed at anv such State normal school, the trustees shall 
have the right to collect from such school district a sum per capita 
that shall not be less per capita than thrc^e-fourths p(»r capita of 
educating the remainder of th(» juipils of such district/' or a simi- 
lar clause, should be inserted. 

The title or caption of the act to which these amendments are 
pi'oposed is: 

An act to authorize* or empower the trustees of any State nor- 
mal school now established within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, or which hereaft(*r may be established, to enter into an 
agreement with the school district by which the pupils of any such 
school district may be instructed at or in a State normal school. 

These amendments are germane to the title, and consequently 
may be properly introduced as amendments. I think that if adopted 
they would not disturb the arrangements some normal schools 
now have with the public school boards, and that seem to be sat- 
isfactory. 

I shall be very glad to have them fully discussed, and if we can 
agree upon them, or a similar aniendm(»nt looking to the same end, 
I believe that then* may be some possibility of its passage by the 
next Legislature. 

On Dr. Kemp's motion, the amendment as sugg(*sted in Dr. Lyte's 
paper was approved, and the h»gisla(iv(* committee was requestc^d 
to urge its passage. 
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Principal Kemp then presented a paper on **The Normal Schools 
an Essential Part of the Public School System." 

TPIE NORMAL SCHOOLS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



The normal schools are and of right ought to be an integral part of 
the public school system, and are vital to its eflSciency and success. 
That is the claim we make and have made from the beginning. 
Unfortunately, however, for the important work in which we are 
engaged the general public has never yet acknowh^ged the legiti- 
macy of the claim. A superficial view of the scope and character 
of school work and a lack of appreciation of the nature of a 
teacher's training make it impossible for a large number of people 
to recognize the need of normal schools and do make it possible for 
a portion of these to feel justified in opposing them. The special 
interests of a number of educators and their friends increases the 
number of the opponents of the system. The passive supporters, 
who may at any time be influenced to oppof?e, and the active op- 
ponents are always so well represented in the Ix^gislature and among 
others in authority, that we never feel comfortable when the Legis- 
lature meets. Biennially we are made* to feel somewhat like beggars 
standing at the door of the Lt^gislature, pleading for the help that 
of right belongs to us as useful servants of the* p(H)ple. 

In this respect our status has of late years been much improved. 
That the improvement has not been more rapid and radical is due 
to a number of causes. I wish to speak of but two of tluMn. The 
first of them is the fact that a Pennsylvania State normal school 
as a business organization is a hybrid. It was so in tlu* beginning, 
and such it has continued to be. Though required by law to per- 
form a public function, it is fundamentally a private corporation. 
Its character as a private corporation is modified by the addition 
of State representatives to the board of trustees, and it is legally 
entitled to financial aid from the State in consideration of certain 
stipulated services rendered by it. This peculiar character of the 
schools has largely determined the attitude of [K^ople towards them. 
A number even of the enthusiastic early advocalc^s of the system 
exi>ected the schools to become self-supporting after a time, and 
this exi)ectation was very generally shannl by the public. The ex- 
pectation has persisted, and those entertaining it are not only 
disappointed but actually initiated by the continuing and increas- 
ing demands of the normal schools for State* aid. I am not ready 
to advocate a change in the organization, because the coils we might 
fly to may w(»ll give us pause. But yoi I think that it is well for 
us to keep In mind the facts which I have mentioned. 
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The second cause is the one which I think more demands our 
serious consideration. Our normal schools are also educational hy- 
brids. As far as conditions have made this net^essary so far is 
it to our credit; as far as it is so because we allow ourselves to be 
fettered by traditions, so far it is to our discredit. But whether 
it is creditable or discreditable, it works much to our disadvantage, 
as it always has. 

In the early history of the schools the large majority of the stu- 
dents came from the country or the smaller towns, from schools 
with short terms and taught by teachers for the most part seriously 
deficient both in scholarship and in teaching ability. The normal 
schools were compelled to make up for the deficiencies of these 
schools. It must also be remembered that most of the students 
were limited in means and would exi>ect low salaries and short 
term schools after graduating. It was. therefore, possible to keep 
them in the normal school but a short time. Under these cir- 
cumstances academic work demanded so much of the attention of 
both students and teachers in the normal schools* that the profes- 
sional work was crowded into corners, as it were, and completely 
overshadowed. I can myself remember when the prof(»«sioual course 
included only the twenty-two weeks of teaching in the model school, 
about twenty weeks of Haven's Mental Philosophy, two i)eriods a 
week in school management and methods during from twenty-five 
to aixty weeks, and little or no history of education. During unuh 
of the time a large jKU'centage of the classes were too immature to 
study methods with intelligent interest, and were* more influenced 
by the desire to get fifty cents a week from the State than by am- 
bition to fit themselves for the business of t(»arhing. However good 
the course was relatively, and it was good enough to revolutionize 
the school work of the Commonwealth and deserve its everlasting 
gratitude and respect, it is still true that the normal srhools were 
academies which added to an education but little more than ele- 
mentary smattering of professional knowledge and a modicum of 
professional training. 

This brought them into actual competition with the numerous 
academies then in existence. These latter received no State aid. 
Naturally they became actively hostile to the normal s'^hools and 
arraved against them all the influences which thev could com- 
mand. In this they were seconded by the colleges, which largely 
drew their patronage from them, and, therefore, also regarded the 
normal schools as their enemies. It was all the easier for the 
academies and colleges, with their friends and adherents, to do 
this, because thev overestimated the academic ambitions of the 
normal schools and underestimated their professional work. 

The academies have nearly all passed aww\,>a\i\. ^xvc ^vs!^^ x'?*^ "ss^x. 
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much better for that. While it is true that both academic and 
professional study has much increased with us both in quantity 
and quality, marked changes have likewise taken place elsewhere. 
The term of our public schools has lenji^thened, the character of their 
work has much improved, and the number of hij?h schools has in- 
creased amaziujjfly. Our occupation as academic teachers is slippiu(; 
away from us. Many of the high schools have more extensive 
academic courses than we have, and this lowers the normal schools 
in the estimation of their teachers, their pupils and their friends. 
Whatever opinion we may have of the character of this extensive 
high school work, we are face to face with the fact that it is the 
basis for a renewal of the old attack against us in a new form. 

Our opponents have ah^ady asked the T^egislature to pass a law 
giving the right to grant teachers' certificates to high school grad- 
uates. It will not be a surprising thing if the high school men 
favor the demand, especially as it is easy for them to imagine that 
they can without difficulty add sutticient psychology and pedagogy 
to the course to make the certificate good. 

Under the circumstances it seems to me that our course is plainly 
mapped out for us. We must always maintain academic courses of 
study. We must do this partly because of the inpuflficient scholar- 
ship of a considerable portion of our stndents, and partly because 
even a college graduate could not advantageously study the th(H)ry 
of teacthing without reviewing the branches to be taught from the 
new point of view which his connection with a normal school 
establishes for him. Now it is plainly our duty to make this academic 
course so comprehensive and thorough as to appear resi)ectab]e to 
high school men and academic teachcTS. 

But the thing above all f(»r us to do is to give our schools a 
unique character, to so spcnialize them as professional training 
schools that they will be above the envy and j(»alousy of the 
academies and entirely beyond the (Mnulation.of the high schools. 
That this may be the case the academic woi'k must be made subor- 
dinate and supplementary to the professional. Tf I am right in 
my position, we made a blunder last year when we pushed geology 
up into the sc^nior year and botany into the middle. What we 
should do is not to push up the academic studies, but to push them 
down, and expand the professional course. We should have two 
years of psychology, two of methods and th(» philosophy of educa- 
tion, at least one year of the history of education, and the practice 
te<aching should be compulsory for one whole year. 

Our growth in the esteem of the public has Ixmmi due to develop- 
ment along the lines indicated. It has been won by the improve- 
ment on the scholarship, our graduates and by the increase in their 
teaching ability. If we make our schools more strictly professional 
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in character, they will cease to be incidental parts of the public 
school system, they will be essential parts of it. School authorities 
will more naturally look to them for their supply of teachers; the 
public will more fully recognize the need of them; and financial aid 
will be granted to us more freely and generously. Our salvation 
is in more complete specialization. 

G. M. Phillips called attention to the fact that semi-State in- 
stitutions, or private institutions for public service, were common 
in Pennsylvania, and did very important work for the State wisely 
and economically. Principal Eckels believed that the popularity of 
the normal schools was increasing a^ evidenced by the increasing de- 
mand for their graduates as ti^ac^hers. 

Principal Maltby's paper on **Tlie Weak Points in Our Normal 
School System and How They Can Be Strengthened,'' was then read, 
as follows: 



WHAT ARE THE WEAK POINTS IN OUR NORMAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, AND HOW CAN THEY BE STRENGTHENED? 



The question as above stated can alone be treated from the 
viewpoint of my own ex|>erience in conducting one of the younger 
schools and of some years of experience as teadier in several of 
the State schools. Weak points which I shall mention may not 
exist in other schools, but the attempt will be made to point out 
some which appear to me to have more or less general application. 

1. Lack of interaction between the normal schools and the pub- 
lic schools, espef^ially the high schools. 

As has been well said at a recent meeting of the city and borough 
superintendents, the relation between these parts of the educational 
svstem cannot be stated with any degree of accuracv until more 
nearly uniform requirements are exacted for entrance upon the 
work of the State normal schools, and until definite high school 
standards are established by the State. Tlie practice* of the normal 
schools of other great States recognizes tin* work done in the high 
schools bei*ause the high school system is thoroughly organized as 
a definite unit in the public s<'hool system. So, also, Uw normal 
schools are themselves a unit in the school system, and high schools, 
normal schools. State universities, and other higlier institutions 
of learning are brought into definite and dear relations with each 
other. High Schools of recognized standing are placed on the ac- 
credited lists at these institutions, and graduation from any such 
school carries with it a certain standing for entrance upon the higher 
work. 
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In our own State, through the action of the principle of decen- 
tralization, the high school in each community simply represents 
the best that the place can produce in the line of schools. Wo shall 
find upon examination great variation both in the nature of the 
work undertaken, and in the thoroughness with which it is carried 
to completion. Many cities like McKeesport, Braddock, Homestead, 
New Castle, Butler, Titusville and Oil City have high schools in 
which the courses of study outlined are in most respects the equal 
of the regular normal course in all that pertains to the academic 
side. Some of these outlined since tiie adoption of the regular 
normal course in 1900, have evidently been modeled upon that course 
as a base. In contrast with these courses may be placed those 
offered by the schools in many towns in which the term **high school" 
is misleading. The work done is often poorly done, but in many 
schools of this lower grade, excellent work is done in preparing 
pupils in the common branches. 

In view of these varying conditions, the articulation of the high 
schools and normal schools becomes exc*eedingly difficult even if we 
leave out of sight the true and only real criterion of all iidvance- 
ment, the individual aptitude and ability of the student. It is, 
however, certain that we should not refuse to recognize <at its full 
academic value the work done by the good high schools of the 
State. Such failure to give due crcnlit prevents union with the 
public school system as a whole. It would, in my opinion, be better 
to send the high school graduates before the board of examiners 
entirely upon their high school records in Latin, geometry, algebra, 
literature, and even in the sciences und kindred subjects, than 
to allow them to go before the State board weak in the common 
branches. 

In my own experience as a normal school principal, many letters 
have come to me asking for advice concerning attendance at State 
normal school. In all cases where the applicant was in the grammar 
and lower grades I have advised that the course of study be com- 
pleted before entering normal school. 

The complaint comes to us that students ent(»ring the normal 
schools from the grammar schools and model schools are admitted 
to the normal school projier and are permitted to graduate there- 
from in thr(H» or four years, while students who have completed a 
four years' course in a high school are requin^d to spend two years 
in the normal school before graduation. Now such a case seems 
anomalous, and yH when the individual aptitude is considered, there 
may be no injustice. Any good school is a preparatory school for 
life, and only incidentally for attendance upon a higher school. 
The graduate from the lower grade may have gained that power 
of study which can come only from association with one who po6- 
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sesses the true teaching instinct. Many, very many, grammar school 
and country school teachers have that spirit of true teaching that 
permeates all their work and makes even the simplest branch of 
common school knowknige brimful with apt illustration of (educa- 
tional principles. Luther says that dialectics is not an (equivalent 
for real knowledge, but simply an instrument by which we render 
ourselves an account of what we know. The student coming then 
to the normal with such an inspiration and with suih power to 
apply his mind to study — a power of concentrated attention — may 
be able to graduate with credit in the same class with a stud(mt 
who has completed a four y(»ars' course in high .s(»hoiil. Hut any 
chain of reasoning that neglects the individual factor must of n(*c(»s- 
sity be fallacious. 

I can recall an instance where a graduate of a four years' high 
school course spent two years in State normal and graduated with 
fair standing; while from the same city system (^ame a young 
lady who had never taken the high school training, but with good 
knowledge of the common branches had brought with her in spirit 
something of the organic entity and genius of her most excellent 
grammar-school instructor, and was able from the very first to do 
her work with that delicate tact and abilitv that came from no 
mere power of imitation. Now I do not suppose that in many of 
the upper branches of the course — are there really any branches 
to be projyerly so designated? — she was the c^qual of the high s 'hool 
graduate; and perhaps she gave tithes of the mint and the anise 
and the cummin while she omitted the weightier matters of the law; 
hut this I know, that she could '^teach all around" the first-mentioned 
student, and pass(»d from the State normal school to a position at 
?65 per month, while the first could fill a position at $20 less. But 
leaving all such consideration of individual aptitudes, it is clear 
that in general the students who can avail themselves of the four 
years' high school course should do so; and in vi(»w of the importance 
of professional pre])aration for the work of i(e{iching, graduat(*s of 
high schools should spend two y(»ars in the normal school. The 
greater part of their work in normal school should Im* professional. 
Careful review(^rs of th(» common branches from i\w point of vi(*w 
of preparalion for teaching them, (extended practice in ((»achiug, 
critical observation lessons, school miniag(Mnent, scIkk)! law, and 
th(» history and philosophy of educaticm should b(» included in the 
work of these two vears. One great ditficultv is often encounttered 
by the teachers in the reviews of the^se common branclK^s — the 
students who come to us from the high schools have not studi(»d 
the common brnnches for four or five years, and the so called 
teachers' review b(ecomes a down-right dig and grind for the subject- 
matter and fundamental processes to tUe ewVw^, w^^'^\\. ^^ "^^^ 
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professional aspect. With a good teacher, however, the academio 
work can be separated from the pedagogical work only in theory, 
and even then alone for purposes of discussion. "How would you 
give instruction in this subject?" will never be the question of the 
pupil-teacher who has been the privileged person under the in- 
struction of an Agassiz. 

2. More attention should be given to the teaching of the common 
branches from the pedagogical point of view. 

Tlie addition of a vear to the normal course has increased the 
power of the normal schools since it has tended to place the schools 
upon a plane above the high schools. There has been, however, 
a restilting tendency to diminish Hie amount of attention given 
to the common branches. A good foundation is essential before 
the individual should be allowtni to enter upon professional work. 
A student who lacks ability to read intelligently, to write legibly, 
and to spell (K>rrectly should not enter upon the professional work 
properly so called, no matter what his diploma may show. Yet 
many students conn* to us from all kinds of schools, and in many 
cases thev have not studied the common branches in vears. Thev 
enter our normal schools, come before the State boards, and in manv 
cases almost or altogether fail in some of these common studies. 
The teachers in normal school are then held responsible for some- 
thing they have had no part in whatever. 

We should come to that point where we will refuse to send the 
pupil before the State board unless we have some assurance upon 
these vital matters of elemental knowledge. The older course gave 
more atti^ntion to the subjects the majority of the graduates were 
expected to teach in the schools, and just to that degree was its 
work superior. Tlu^re is p^ient danger, as the course now stands, 
that it lead toward superlicix 1 work in what are calh^d the higher 
branches, and the consequent neglect of those branclu^s which are 
really fundamental and of more immediate benefit to those expecl:- 
ing to teach. The teacher in the common schools will stand or 
fall by his work in tlie common branches. T would prefer to re(H)m- 
mend the high school pupils in tlu* higher rather than in the lower 
l)ranches of studv. 

Among the suggestions along this line I would place a better 
general knowle(lg(* of the geography of th<» world and the his- 
tory of our country; gi*eater ability to read the language intel- 
ligently and with ease; a mastery of sp<'lling; at least one tenn 
• of work somewhere on that old-fashioned subject, the derivation 
of words, and the proper use of them; a more cari^ful study of 
English grammar; more exercises on useful mathematics; less time 
on theories and conundrums in arithmetic, and more useful processes 
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and methods. Every teacher must be an actual instructor in 
practical pedagogies. 

3. Better professional work should be done in the normal 
schools. 

The great source of the failure of normal schools to do really 
good professional work lies in the fact that the i)upil is haunted 
by the dread specter of a certain aeademic rank to be attained and 
examinations to be passed. They cannot give themselves up entirely 
to the acquisition of such general knowledge as will extend the 
thought-horizon, nor can they devote their time to testing their ped- 
agogies in practice nor to mastering their profession as teachers. 
I believe that the senior examinations are in this one sense an evil; 
and, while it might not be wise to do away with them lest the ten- 
dency be toward the slighting of important work, still the schools 
should emphasize the importance of the professional work on every 
occasion. Professional training will begin indirectly in the thorough 
learning of the common branches which the pupil-teachers will 
teach to the children in the grades of the practice school. Knowl- 
edge is itself a very important element of professional training, 
especially when it is gained logically and according to correct ped- 
agogical principles as it certainly should be attain(»d in a normal 
school. If the instruction under skilled teachers in the normal 
schools cannot give them the correct methods, nothing else can. 
The normal school should have for its aim the making of teachers, 
and the graduates should be at least vfamiliar with the basic prin- 
ciples of the profession. They must be able to apply psychology 
and ethics to the arts of education. In the practice school, the pu- 
pil-teacher must have something of that liberty of action which 
will be granted him when he passes into the public school room 
after graduation. As a general rule the pupil-te.acher should be 
left more to his own initiative. 

4. Greater care regarding the recommendation of those who are 
permitted to take junior and middle examinations together. 

At the meeting of the board of principles in 1903, the temporary 
rule of 11M>1, whereby students of the normal schools are permitted 
to try the junior and the middle examinations at one and the same 
time was made permanent. Unless greater care is ex(M*(ise<l in the 
working out of this rule it will in operation prove a source^ of weak- 
ness. So many of the applicants come to us with good grades in 
the higher branches of the course, but with much less power in the 
common branches, that we are apt to be misled by the apparent ex- 
cellence of the one into believing that they possess power in the 
other. Where the student has learned how to become educated and 
how to stay so, this difficulty may not arise, but in the maiorlty 
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of such cases the students are much weaker in the common branches 
than they should be to receive such recommendation. 

5. There should be indirect guarding lest the work in language be 
lacking in concentration. 

As much as posisible the students should be encouraged to carry 
forward continuously at least one of the languages, Latin, French, 
or German, thi'oughout the entire course of three yeai^s. In practice 
many of the electives are taken as additional branches, and are 
beneficial rather than detrimental. 

6. The normal schools should exercise greater care in the selec- 
tion of students who are to receive State aid, retaining only those 
who are mentally, morally and i>h3-sic'ally capable of rendering 
efficient service to the State. 

The success of the public schools in each State can be measured 
bv the interest that the State takes in the education of the teach- 
ers. When the Commonwealth pays the tuition in the normal 
schools, the manifest right follows that such aid be given to those 
who are mentally capable of making the be»t use of the advantage 
granted. Also the State has the manifest right to inquire into the 
character and moral habits of the persons who seek free tuition 
in the normal schools. In addition, a healthy body is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the well-qualified and successful teacher. The 
State should debar the unhealthy from the occupation of teaching, 
at least to the extent of insisting that candidates for State aid 
shall possc^ss reasonably good health. 

The normal school of each district becomes in some degree the 
higher school of its immediate locality. Some means should be 
devised whereby the State aid be refused all who could with profit 
attend the public schools of the vicinity. We might refuse to carry 
classes in the lower grades of the common branches, but we fre- 
quently find such classes necessary for the proper instruction of 
students who in some other branches are unequally advanced. The 
solution may lie perhaps in some scholarship qualification. 

7. The normal schools do not assert their leadership in educa- 
tional matters in a degree commensurate with the true position of 
such schools in the State system. 

It may be truly said that the better methods which have been 
introduced into the common schools during recent years owe their 
existence in large measure to the normal schools. The public 
school since it is the common school tends to weld the whole nation 
into intimate spiritual oneness. The people have come to look to 
the schools fc)r the correction of many of the evils of our national 
life. The school experience should train the pupils for life. The 
demand comes constantly for the application of scientific knowledge 
and educational methods to all departments of human activity. 
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Hence has arisen the desire that the principles of domestic science 
be taught in the schools. CompayrcS says that in the normal 
schools of France the young women are taught a little less math- 
ematics and physics and chemistry, and more of those things which 
belong to domestic education. The young women are taught not 
political economy but domestic economy — all that should be known 
about good housekeeping and about assuring the comfort of the 
family. Domestic science forms part of the curriculum of the girls' 
schools, and normal teachers in that country are ed- 
ucated to meet the demand. The study of food, 
clothes, health, and the use of fire in cooking 
constitutes a subject that is particularly within the province of 
women. The subject of home economies is not properly to be placed 
among that mass of material outside the schoolroom and waiting 
to be tossed in, but is sure to secure a place in the near future. It 
is the dutv of the normal schools to take the lead in this matter. 
A most excellent opportunity for direct practical instruction lies 
in the correct and scientific! management of the culinary department 
of the school itself. Place that important work under the control 
of an educated woman trained in home economics. Horace Mann 
says that "one former is worth a thousand reformers/' The effect 
of the instruction in domestic economics in France is seen in their 
very households. It has been said that a well-to-do French family 
would live on what an American household in the same condition 
of life wastes; and this is probably no great exaggeration. The 
greatest source of waste in our families lies in the blunders of the 
inexperienced. Every yoifng housekeeper must begin at the very 
beginning of the experiences of the race and blunder into a practi- 
cal knowledge of the duties and methods of the household, wasting 
time, temper, and money in mistakes. Some simple instruction in 
the principles of scientific cooking would serve as a 
guide and prevent many of these en-ors in judg- 
ment. Nor need such instruction be given in a mere empirical 
way, by any means. Direct scientific instruction in regard to the 
food-principles to be found in the simple food-products would place 
the preparation of such materials for man's use on a basis which 
is much needed today. Home economics, in that broader sense, 
would become a science in which the practical application of the 
principles of physics and chemistry would 'find most beautiful illus- 
tration. Economy in housekeeping mejins wealth in the household. 
The proverbial hospitality and good cheer of the homes in our 
Commonwealth are not without historic origin. The followers of 
the founders landed in no season of severity with breaking, dash- 
ing waves on a rocky coast, but sailed smoothly up the quiet 
waters on a mild midsummer day, between gvti^^N \i^\^%v\xA^^^^^li 
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meadows, and good cheer has distinguished the Pennsylvanian's 
home ever since. In dis^tant Oregon, a railroad projector detected 
the Pennsylvania housewife by her supper of chicken and waffles. 
And pies! Of all pies that are pies, none approach the perfection 
of those toothsome morsels produced in a State where the art of 
pie-baking has reached a stage where improvement seems scarcely 
possible. And then the glories of the Moravian sugar-cakes tran- 
scend description and musrt be left to the imagination. 

But one may say that the teaching of the facts concerning pro- 
teids, carbohydrates, hydro-carbons, and mineral salts can have 
no effect upon the young people in bringing them up to perform simi- 
lar magical transformations with the crude materials placed in their 
hands. Not so, go to! It was my good fortune this past spring 
and summer to have my eyes gastronomically opened while I took 
time to **stop, look and listen'' to the genuinely scientific instruc- 
tion in cookery given by a teacher in domestic science from the 
public schools of Asbury Park, New Jersey. Carbohydrates, pi-o- 
teids, fats, and salts! Yes, but mixtni with such skill in manipula- 
tion and delicacy of touch, that out of clarifying fats in which 
various foods were cooking in deep fat rame the most delightful 
combinations of dioughnuts, rice croquettes, fritters, Scandanaviao 
rosettes, bowknots, and potato chips. And air was used as leaven 
in certain delicious phases of custard pie and cherry pie. Perhaps 
the uninitiated masculine mind mav have been a little mixed amid 
the various leavens, drop-batters, stiff doughs, sugar cookies, soft 
doughs, and gingerbread, but out of it all arises the idea that some 
really good lessons in scientific cookery might well be substituted for 
the chemistry at present set forth in the curriculum. At least the 
option might be allowed to the young ladies in the normal schools. 
Following is an outline of a strong series of fifteen advanciMl les- 
sons in cooking: 

8. Outline of lessons in cooking given at Slip])ery Kock Normal 
by Charlotte I). Seaver, teacher of home economics, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

The aim of the work was to cover in fifteen lessons the i)rinciplefls 
economy, and practice of cooking and serving food. 

Lesson I. 

Eggs. — Comjjosition, nutritive value, and cooking t<Mnperature. 
Practice. — Poached eggs, molded and shirred eggs; French omelet, 
light omelet. 

Ijcsson II. 

Cheese. — Comi)Osition, food vahi(\ and temperature for cooking. 
Practice. — W(»lsh rarebit, cheese souffle^, cheese fondue, cheese 
stna W8, 
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LeBBon III. 

MeatB. — Composition, food value, and proper temperatures for 
various methods of cooking. 

Practice. — Broiled steak, chops, and chicken; Hamburg steak, 
breaded veal cutlets, and roast lamb. 

Lesson IV. 

Croquettes. — Value as food; economy, methods of forming; tests, 
and temperature in frying. 

Practice. — Veal, salmon, cheese, and potatoe croquettes. 

Lesson V. 

Flour Mixtures: Batters. — General discussion of processes in leav 
ening: by air, liquids, eggs, and baking powder. 

Practice. — Pop-overs, griddle cakes, nniffinp, gingerbread, and bak 
ing powder biscuit. 

Lesson VI. 

Butter Cakes. — Leavening, baking powder, manipulation; tempei 
ature of the oven; how to test in order to know when baked. 
Practice. — Pound cake, chocolate* nougat, proper modes for icing 

Lesson VIL 

Cakes Without Butter. — Leavening with air, liquids, eggs. 
Practice. — Sunshine cake, angel cake, lady fingers, gold cake. 

Lesson VIH. 

Vegetables. — Composition, food values, and i)roper temi)erature8 
for cooking. 

Practice. — Creamed potatoes, duchc^ss jmtatoes, potatoes on the 
half-shell, and stuffed tomatoes. 

Lesson IX. 

Soups. — Soups with stock; soups made without stock. 
Practice. — Consomm^, cream of tomato, cream of chicken, cream 
of celerv. 

Lesson X. 

Salads. — Nutritive value; methods of arrangement; how they 
should be 8<?rved. 

Practice. — Potato salad, stuffed tomato, aud fY\\\\ ^vv\^^\ \\\?c^<5rcc 
naise dressing, boiled dressing, Frenc\\ (\ve^v>\\\^. 
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Lesson XL 

Bread Making. — Fermentation: how produced; general tempera- 
ture for fermentation. Temperature for baking; time required, and 
test of sufficient baking. 

Practice. — Bread; Parker House rolls. 

Lesson XII. 

Boneless Chicken. — Method of removing the bones; value as a 
rare method of serving. 

Practice. — Observation of the process; preparation of the force- 
meat; roasting and serving of the fowl. 

Lessons XIII, XIV, and XV. 

Three lessons on the proper serving of meals, and on the care of 
tables. 

Principal Eckels, in discussing this paper, suggested additional 
weaknesses, as follows: First, failure to exclude students not pre- 
paring to teach. These lower the standard and tone of the schools 
and cause criticism and objection on the part of other schools. 
Second, the failure to exclude students unfit to become teachers. 
Third, the lack of a definite standard of admission to the junior 
class. Fourth, the introduction of electives has been a mistake. 
There is too often a tendency to select subjects that were easier 
than others, or on account of the popularity of a certain teacher, 
which is often due to the fact that the teacher is easv on his stu- 

« 

dents. The faculty should control the choice of electives. Fifth, 
the State should have more control of the model schools and should 
pay their expenses. Sixth, the disproportion of young men and 
young women is a source of weakness. Few of the young men 
are preparing to teach for life. Seventh, the scramble for patron- 
age should be diminished. 

G. M. Phillips called attention to the fact that the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes in the normal schools of Pennsvlvania is much less 
than in many other States. At the Boston Normal School at the 
present time there is one male student to about 250 females. The 
principal of another New England normal school had told him that 
never in the history of his school had there been two male students 
at the same time. 

Dr. Lyte expressed the belief that the normal schools must 9CKm 
shut their doors to those who are not preparing to teach. 

Dr. Smith said that at Mansfield the attention paid to the common 
branches had not lessened since the adoption of the new eourae. 
Dr, Kemp reportof] the same experience. 
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The State Superintendent presented a draft of a proposed bill 
providing for a State high sehool inspector. On motion of Dr. 
Eckels, the bill was unanimously approved. 

The secretary read the following letter and paper from Dr. T. B. 
Noss, principal of the California State Normal School, who is spend- 
ing a year abroad.: 



LETTER TO THE BOARD OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



Paris, October 9, 1906. 
Esteemed Colleagues: 

It has been suggested that I send a communication to be read at 
your meeting. I shall act on the suggestion, though I feel, after an 
absence of several months, that I am not in touch, as I would like to 
be, with present conditions in Normal school matters. 

Goethe once said of his friend Schiller that if he did not see him 
for two weeks he was always surprised how much he had grown. I 
like to think that our Pennsylvania Normal schools are but in their 
youth, facing the future rather than the past, full of Jioi)e and vigor, 
and with a great capacity for improvement; so that to see them 
after an interval of several months one could not help observing a 
change for the better. 

I have been in England and France long enough to get some glimp- 
ses of educational conditions, but it does not take long in either of 
these countries to discover that public education has the foremost 
fdace in the minds of the people and of the government. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that atmosphere of Boston con- 
tains four elements, — nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid and education. 
This fourth eh^ment has completely transformed the atmosphere 
of both England and France since the year 1870, as it had done that 

of Germanv between 1807 and 1870. 

»■ 

I visited the House of Commons a few days before it passed the 
famous Education Bill, at the end of Julv. The discussion of de- 
tails of elementary education by the leading statesmen of Great 
Britain, in both Houses of Parliament at Westminster, as reported in 
the d'aily papers, led me to ask myself, "do I waki* or am I dream- 
ing?'' Such men as the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of 
Lords, and Balfour in the House of Commons, discussed the quali- 
fications of teachers, methods of teaching, subject matter of instruc- 
tion and other questions usually dealt with in a teachc^rs' institute. 
The bone of contention was mainly a sectarian one, but that makes 
no less suggestive and impressive the fact that in the British Par- 
liament the public elementary school has risen in thirty -five years 
from a place of no great consequence to a position of commanding 
importance. 

Labor unions, organizations of women, religions denominations 
vie with each other in making the schools better, and in demanding 
for them the proper support and control of Parliament. 
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Here in France, also, education is in the air, and it rises above all 
other questions as the Eiffel Tower above the towers of Notre Dame. 
Just now, in these early days of October, the public schools are re- 
opening after a two months vacation. On all sides interest in the 
schools is keen and strong. The only schools that are entirely free 
are the communal schools, but 1 am told that they too are excellent. 
Everybodv seems to believe in education, and in the best that can be 
had. 

The burden of taxation here is so great to support the army and 
navy and to make public improvements on an enormous scale, and 
controversies, especially over the separation of church and state, so 
bitter that the present government could not long maintain itself 
except by a most thorough and progressive system of public schools. 

When I turn my thoughts to our own great state of Pennsylvania 
I cannot but ask myself what we might not do in education, if we 
were willing to make the sacrifices that are made here, and to im- 
prove our laws and methods as rapidly as England and France have 
improved theirs within the last generation. 

As it seems to me, we have now an opportunity for educational 
progress in Pennsylvania that has never been surpassed in an 
American state. Our material resources are ample. The present 
altered state of the public mind in regard to political methods en- 
courages the ho{)e that the people might now get due consideration 
for themselves and their children from the legislature. 

The present organization of the educational forces in Pennsyl- 
vania is stronger and better prepared for a forward movement than 
at any time in the past. At our head we have an honored leader, 
who is not onlv loved and trusted bv all the educational workers in 
the State, but who in an unusual degree enjoys the esteem and con- 
fidence of leaders in all other callings and professions. 

In charge of th(» State Normal schools are men who have had long 
experience, and who have shown unflagging interest in their work. 
In our cities and countries we find a body of school superintendents 
of exceptional zeal and ability. 

In view of our marked advantages, if we do not place the Key- 
stone State abreast, educationally, of the leading countries of Eur- 
ope and the leading states of America, we shall have to say, with 
Cassius, "it is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings." 

My ancestors (on my father's side) emigrated from Germany to 
Pennsvlvania in order to better their conlition. To-dav the Ger- 
mans (and people generally) of Pennsylvania have poorer schools 
than tiie Germans of Prussia. The high schools, technical schools, 
and universiti(*s of Germany are better than ours, and hence many 
of our gifted students cross tlie s(»a to attend them; but the greatest 
difference is in the eh^mentary schools. 

In Germany, as everywhcTe else, the teaclier makes the school, 
and there is no provision for placing untrained, untried teachers 
in charge of schools. The t<*achers nre not equally good, but the 
IM)orest teacher is nevertheh^ss a teacher, having sufticient age, 
som(» exjierience, and a certificate of equal validity in all parts of 
the countrv. 

In Pennsvlvania w(» doubtless hnve some teachers and some 
schools as good as cnn In* found anvAvherc; but as we go downwards 
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there hi no bottom. A hundred superintendents and a hundred 
influences, besides the needs of pupils, are at work deciding who 
are qualified to teach. A matter of the highest importance, which 
should be the peculiar function of the 8tate, is thus left to be 
dealt with by many men of very unequal ability, and often almost 
unavoidably influenced bv irrelevant considerations, such as the 
scarcity of teachers, the pecuniary needs of candidates, and the 
appeals of their friends. 

The thousands of good teachers in the State are robbed of their 
esprit du corps that they should feel by opening the doors of their 
calling almost indiscriminately to all comers* 

The well meaning host invites us to his banquet, but olTends us 
by also bringing in tramps without clothes, culture or character, 
and we don't care to stay long. 

In the teachers' calling we have no line, recognized alike the State 
over, that separates the fit from the unfit. Hence there can be 
but little esprit du coi'pfi among the teachers of the State. Any 
effort to conduct an educational i)aper (in our great Commonwealth) 
or to hold a successful teachers' convention, meets with little en- 
couragement. Enthusiasm is stifled by admitting people who have 
no professional zeal and no crededentials of general merit or 
validity^ 

Gifted teachers who would gladly devote their lives to their 
chosen calling have their salary and dignity both lowered by those 
whose preparation has cost them nothing, and who in many cases 
expect to use our high calling as a stepping block or door mat 
leading to something to them more attractive. 

Common laborers are protected by a genc^ral law against the in- 
vasion of Chinese laborers, who can live on a very thin diet eaten 
with chop sticks, but the best teachers with the longest (^x|)erience 
must compete with those whose education has cost nothing and who 
can save money at |3.i a month. 

The scarcity of teachers might be made a means of increasing 
the salaries of good teachers but for the fact that suiKTintendents, 
exercising a prerogative that should belong only to the State, feel 
compelled to lower indefinitely the standard for teaching. 

A young girl of about 18 veal's Avas a student for a few months 
in our school in California. She was noticeablv immature and weak, 
even in the preparatory class in which she was placed. The next 
fall she held a certificate from one of our b(»st superintendents, and 
was teaching. Such cases are numerous. No individual is to be 
blamed, but the system that provides for this and ])erpetuates it 
is vitally weak, and is at variance with all healthy and vigorous 
educational syst(»ms of today. The State should hav(» control in 
general and essential matters ov(t <^ducation. 

Education is not a local question. Wh«»rever Slate aid goes 
State control should go. The strength of a chain is ni(»asnred not 
by the strongest link, but by the wcakc^st, and th(^ strength of an 
educational system is best shown not by what it is at the top, 
but by what it is at bottom. Social and (Mononiical gravities will 
always keep most of the people near the lK)ttom, and what educa- 
tion does for them is chiefly what it docm for the Stat(* of the 
future. 

I cherish the hope that we are on the eve of a new educational (Ta 

3 
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in Pennsylvania. We have peculiar diflfieulties to contend with, aris- 
ing in part from geographical conditions; in part from a natural 
conservatism, amounting almost to apathy, upon the part of some 
of our rural committees in regard to education. 

As a rule our town and citv schools are bv far the best. There 
are doubtless many of our rural communitic^s that have made no 
substantial progress in education during the last twenty years — 
these years that have brought in a new educational era in so many 
states aud countries. 

But the obstacles to progress can be overcome. Our resources 
are ample and our educational machinery in most respects admir- 
able. Pennsylvania represents a father of many gifted children, 
most of whom have been somewhat neglected while their father has 
been busy accumulating a vast fortune. I like to think that our 
Father I*enn is now about to conclude that, for any of his children, 
material wealth is a poor and coai*se substitute for a cultivated mind. 
1 imagine I see him looking over his fences north, east, south and 
west, at the children of his neighbors in New York and New Jersey, 
Maryland and Ohio, as they go to school more days in the year than 
do his children, and enjoy some other suix^rior advantages beside. 
I fancy I see him smite one fist with the other as he inwardly re- 
solves that since his children are really his dearest possession they 
shall hereafter have his best care. 

(PART II.) 
The Relation of our Normal Schools to Educational Progress. 

I cannot help but think that the normal schools might be a still 
more powerful factor in promoting the etiiciency of our public 
schools and in securing for them needed legislation. The field of 
the normal school is the entire district in which it is located, and 
it is not confined to its own campus. Its sole function is to k^arn 
the ncH^ds of the public schools, in regard to teachers, and to supply 
those needs. It has no other function. The concentration of all 
normal school efforts upon this one task, and the dedication of all' 
powers to it will benefit not only the public schools but the normal 
schools as well. Their incrc^asing usefulness will make it easier 
to obtain adequate support from the State, to emphasize the pro- 
fessional side of their work, and to demand better salaries for their 
graduates. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that ere long our normal .schools will 
be adequately supported by the State, so as to be bet t it able to de- 
velop their i)rofessional work (the work of preparing as teachers 
1hos<^ who have oblained a good general education, such as is given 
in high schools and academic^s) before* they enter t\w normal school. 

Owing to a lack of high schools in the past — (\\c(»]»t in the larger 
towns and cilies — the normal schools have b<M*n compelled to do 
the work of both high school aud normal school. Has not the time 
now come wli(»n tin* normal schools should In* relieved of this high 
sch(»ol work and be permitted to devot(* all their energi(»s to the 
])rof«\ssional training of teachers? Such a chanjre would be econom- 
ical for the State, since it is (di(»a|H'r to (Mlucate pu]>ils in high schools 
than in normal schools. It would bcniefit the high schools by retain- 
ing in them for th(» entire course a desirable class of pupils who 
at present take but part of the course before, entcM'ing the normal 
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school, and would brin^ to the high school a desirable class of pu- 
pils that at present do not enter at all. 

The individual student would gain by such a policy. His tuition 
in the high school is free, and the time required for him as a 
boarding student in the normal school would be reduced from a third 
to a half. 

But the grea t(»«t gain of all would be in the normal school itself. 
If no students were admitted by the normal school except those 
who are adequately prepared to enter and who are prefmred to 
tt^ach, conditions would be changed for the better at once. 

In view of recent and imjjortant legislation concerning high 
schools (which it is to be hoped will be followed by other legislation 
of a like nature), why should thc^re be found hereafter in our normal 
schools any pupils except the students in the training classes and 
the children in the practfce school? The presence of other kinds of 
students dissipates instead of concentrating the energies of the 
normal school, and lowers its profe«isional aim and character. 

Of course the change from old con^litions to new should not be 
made abruptly, but they should be made as speedily as possible. 

Not only should the work of the normal school be confined to the 
students in the regular three-year course, junior, middler and senior, 
but it s^hould not be done chi(»fly in the last two years of the course, 
leaving to high schbols mainly the work of the junior year. The 
studies of the junior year — with a single unimportant exception — 
are not special normal school subjects, but an* general in their 
nature, and most of them elementary besides. The junior class 
should soon become our sniiillest class instead of our largest. 

If the energies of the normal schools were devoted mainly to the 
middle and senior years of the course, it would be posisible to in- 
crease the size of our graduating classes, and, at the same time, 
to raise the standard for graduation. 

A h)gical n»snlt of such changes in the conditions for admission 
to the normal schools would be that only tc^achers having special 
qualifications should be found in the faculties of the normal schools. 
A normal school is as dependent upon its faculty for its prof(»ssional 
a^mos])here as is a school of nuHiicine, or of law\ or of theology. 

Is not the time near at hand when these thirteen normal schools 
that hav(» well earned, and in some measure gained the gratitude 
of the State, can be delivered from the hard necessity of losing 
able teachers o!i account of low salaries and of accepting many 
immature, ill-prepared students in order to eret their tuition? If 
all progressive educational sentiment in our State could be crystal- 
lized into one movement, its reasonable demands for preventing 
waste and promoting efficiency would be absolutely irresistible. 

A campaign of education is needed in many sections of our State. 
The people need to be trained to appreciate education and make 
sacrifices for it. It should seem to intelligent people an absurd 
and monstrous thimr that a younc: man of abilitv should not be 
able to devote himself to the profession of teaching without facing 
a future of poverty and neirlect. 

A hundred thousand children of well to-do parents in Pennsyl- 
vania M'ould have at lenst two inopths more of school CA'cry year, 
and would hnv(» better t^^nchers if tlu^v were children of peasants 
in the jjoonst pnvffi of Prussia. We \va\ (\v^wt\\ \cv\ ^VsvV^^ ^^^ 
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democracy, which is, in fact, not a true democracy at all, but a 
counterfeit thereof, which ott'erB no guarantee that the wisdom and 
wishes of the united people shall prevail alike in every part of 
the State. 

We would think it absurd to require by law universal vaccination, 
but leave to local authorities having no medical knowledge and 
little appreciation of law to decidi* what vaccination is and how little 
of it we'll do. 

Anv school svsteni that constantlv tends to drive out the strong 
and retain the w(»ak teachers by nutans of low and variable stand- 
ards and low and variabh* salaries is weak in the most vital place. 
Wherever innnature, crude, half educated i)er8ons are employed 
as teachers, the word education becomes a misnomer. There need 
not be, and there should not be, a school district in our magnificent 
State where education is thus trifled with. Our schools more than 
our farms and mills will det(»ruiine the future of each child and of 
the State itself. 

The State is not true to itself, and its schools cannot prospej 
as they should so long as the certification and election of teachers 
are seriously affected by any considerations except the good of the 
children. 

In r(»spect to educational pro<vress our State Legislature has a 
duty to i)erform that has not been adequately realized. To im- 
prove education mer(»ly by improvin;? loral s-entiment is too slow 
and uncertain for this age. More light and more power should come 
frmn above. 

All marked educational progress in nnent years, whether in 
America or in Euroi>e, has Ihmmi initiated by legislative changes. 
()n(^ has but to consider such forward steps as have been taken in 
recent years in Ohio and New York, or in England and France, to 
be'eonvineed of this. 

Education is tli(» business of th(» State, and the universjil efficiency 
of tin* ])ublic schools cannot be scM'ured if the Stat(» neglects its 
duty. Th(* gift of money is only wise when th«M-e is who the gift of 
guidance* and i-egulatioii. Inconditional gifts of money, whether 
by the* State or by parents may do mon* harm than good. 

An earnest (»tl*ort sliould be made to direet the attention of the 
I.egisIatUK* lo the growing importance of tin* normal school work, 
and to the impeiative need of the* normal schools for more adequate 
financial support. 

If our pui)lic schools \v(M-e everywhere mad(» as good as they 
might be. far less money would b«» r(»(juir<»d than now for the sup- 
port of reformatories and sr)n»e kinds of charitable institutions. 
In the long run, the cheap(\*<t and best pn^ventive of crime, vagrancy 
and int(Mnperance is education. The education of all classes of 
the pr^ople gives a country strenuth; the lack of it means weakness. 

We have \i'i to learn fully and show ])ractically that good schools 
are of even more value than 5j:reat mills and farms, and that our 
fini^st product is not coal nor ste(d but well educated men and 
wouK^n. Our gn^ntest hindrnnce is a lack of enthusiasm toward 
(•ducation, amounting to apathy in many rurnl s(M'tioi's. 

We n<HMl a r(»viviil of educational zeal that will inspire us with 
a d'»termination to keep our ])ublic .wdiools well to tin* front in 
out h(»arts, in our homes and in all political and social affairs. 
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The secretary was directed to acknowledj^e rei*eipt of Dr. Noss' 
letter and paper, and to send him the j^reetinj^s of the Board. 

Dr. Lyte offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: "Kesolved, That this body most heartily congratulates 
Hon. Henry Houck on his ele<*tion to the responsible position of 
Secretary of Internal Affairs of l^ennsylvania, and at the same time, 
expresses deep regret that his diities in his new office will prevent 
him in the future from taking the active part in the school affairs 
of the Commonw(mlth in which he has been so long an active, hon- 
ored and beloved leader. 

Dr. Lyte also offered the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: Resolved,. That this body exi)rc8si»s the hope that 
the National Educational Association, now prc^sided over by our 
distinguished ^tate Superintendent of Public Instruction, may hold 
its next meeting in the city of Philadelphia, and we ]>romi8e the 
president our hearty 8up])ort in his efforts to make the n(»xt meeting 
of the association the greatt^st mt*eting in its history. 

On motion of Dr. Eckels, the Board adjourm^d to call u])on the 
Governor, the meeting to be reconvened at 7 ]>. m. The State 
Superintendent and the entire Board of Principals called upon the 
Governor in the Executive Chamber in the new Capitol, and the 
individual principals were introduced to the Governor and had a 
pleasant interchange of views concerning the normal schools and 
other educational problems. 



EVENING SESSION. 



I^incipal J. F. Bigler r(»ad a pa|>er on ^'Morals in the Normal 
Schools," in wiiich he advocated undenominational religious influence 
as well as moral influence on the \mr{ of th<» school faculty, told of 
the value of such an influence as euiplified in the school under 
his charge. He illustrated the ne«»d of moral training by exam- 
ples of lack of integrity in connection with the management of 
schools. His paper was discussed by Principal E. L. Kemp and 
others. 

Principal James A. Anient, of the Indiana Stat(» Normal School, 
in discussing the above pajx^r, cxpress(»d the pleasun* and ])roflt 
that he had derived from this meeting. Il<^ said that man is an 
institutional animal. Civilized life is an institutional life. Moral 
conduct is right conduct towards institutions. p]ducation is a con- 
scious effort towards evolution. If a student so behaves as to pre- 
vent his own ])rogress or that of others, he is immoral. Duty is the 
maintenance of right reflations to the world. When one has a 
tendency to do a thing he will do it avc^iiv. Oi ^\\ Vjc^w^V^^ij^^ v^. 
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the world, none is more important than one's right relation to the 
world. There come times to students when they are hungry to know 
what the great men of the world bt^lieve, and they can then be 
influenced and helped. 

Principal Kemp did not find that foreign-born students needed 
special training in morals. He found them better behaved than the 
American-born students. 

In response to a question, Principal Bigler explained that the 
religious work in his school was wholly voluntary. Dr. McMurry 
spoke of the high moral tone that he found among students at the 
California State Normal School. 

Principal J. G. Becht read the following pai)er on ''The Manage- 
ment and Control of the Literary Society in the Normal Schools": 

I. The ability to express one's thought in good idomatic 
English, to read or recite in artistic form the thoughts of others 
as expressed in choice language is a gift greatly to be desired. 

II. The literary societies of the normal schools ought to give such 
training as will lit young men and women to take their places as 
leaders in the social, literary and religious life of the community. 

III. In a special way the training in these societies ought to be 
along three lines: First, in the direction of debate; second, train- 
ing to etfective expression in rendering the best things in literature; 
third, practice in the forms and usages of common parliamentary 
procedure. 

The management and control of the societies in normal schools 
should be left largely in the hands of the students. Faculty con- 
trol should be in the form of assistance so that the programs ren- 
dered should be of a lii.uh order. For the special purpose of de- 
bate, and for the training of students to exprc^ss themselves clearly, 
a recitation period in some* ])articular branch might be set aside 
each week for the purpose of giving such training. 

Principal Kothermel, in discussing this i)aper, said that George 
P. Brown's chief criticism of the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Asbury Park, in 1905, was that teachers are so used 
to speaking to small bodies that they are incapable of spi'aking to 
large bodies. Most school graduates are unable to sp(»ak clearly 
and logically in public. This he illustrated with several pertinent 
illustrations. Members of the school faculties often hold that their 
dejKirtments are of very little importance, and object to special 
efforts through the literary soci<'ties. College graduat(»s discourage 
it. He believes that separate halls w(*re d(*sirable. lie had not 
been successful in getting members of the faculty to aid in conduct- 
ing the literary society meetings, largely because of lack of interest 
on the part of most of the teachers. He had begun taking charge 
of one of the societies himself, and getting one of his teachers to 
take charge of the other. They were acting as advisers and friendly 
critics. If you deinmd on self-government on the part of students 
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Tou will be disappointed. He had long ago given up expecting it. 
A strong hand is necessary in school government. 

Principal Bigler said that at Edinboro all of the teachers were 
intensely interested in the work of the literary societies, and all 
wanted to help. Each society chose one of the teachers as an 
adviser, and there was always a scramble for the phice. 

The secretary read a letter from ex-Priuci|)al J. A. Cooper, of 
Edinboro, making certain suggestions in the management of the 
schools. 

On motion of Dr. Kemp, the former legislative committee was 
re-appointed as follows: Messrs. Lyte, PbilIi])R, Waller, Eckels and 
Flickinger. 

On motion of Dr. Lyte, the following motion was ad(>])ted: 

Resolved, That we fully recognize and greatly ap])r(Miat(* the dis- 
tinguished services of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer as Ktate Sui>erin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and pledge him our hearty assistance 
in the great work he is doing for the public schools of tiie State 
and the cause of education in general. 

On motion of Principal Bigler, Priucii)al J. (i. Becht wa.s ap- 
pointed secretary for the coming year. 

In response to a query, State Su])eriut(Midcnt SchaelTcr decided 
that the principal and faculty have control over the choice of 
electives in the normal schools. 

G. M. Philips presented the report of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting of the Board to prepare a sample ex^x^nse page 
for the catalogues, and a better form for the financial report of 
the normal schools in the State Superintendent's annual n^port. 
The expense page had been prepared and sent to each of the schools 
before the last catalogues were issued. He suggested the follow- 
ing style of report to the State Superintendent: 
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On motion it was resolved to have printed copies of this prepared 
and sent to each of the schools for more careful examination, iti 
adoption to depend upon the consent of a majority of the Bchoolfl 
after such examination. 
The Board then adjourned. 

(i. M. PHILIPS, , 

Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRINCIPALS* MEETING 

HELD AT HARRISBURa 



November <y, igoy. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Principals of the State Nor- 
mal Schools of Pennsylvania wa« held) in the office of the State Sn- 
I)erintendent of Public Instruction, Friday, November 8, 1907. 

The meeting wae called to order at 9 o'clock by Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, president ex-offi'cio; Principal Becht, of Clarion, acting as sec- 
retary. G. M. Philips, West Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; A. C. 
Bothermel, Kutztown; E. L. Kemp, East Stroudsburg; A. T. Smith, 
Mansfield; D. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg; S. A. Martin, Shippens- 
burg; J. R. Fliekinger, Lock Haven; J. 'E. Ament, Indi^ana; T. B. 
Noes, Oalifornia; A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock; J. F. Bigler, Edin- 
boro; J. George Becht, Clarion, were present. 

On motion, the Deputy State Superintendents were invited to 
attend the meeting and participate in the discussions. 

Dr. Kemp asked a number of questions relative to the payment 
of special and general appropriations. After some discussion the 
following nnotion, proposed by Dr. Philips and seconded by Dr. 
Kemp was passed: That a committee of trustees of the State Nor- 
mal Schools, of which the State Superintendent shall be chairman, 
shall be appointed by the State Superintendent to call upon the 
Auditor General and endeavor to have a clear understanding of 
the questions arising concerning the x^tyment of special and regular 
appropriations for the Normal Schools. 

Dr. Smdth, of Mansfield, then discussed the question, ^^General 
Defects, Limitations and Extensions of the Course of Study" on the 
basis of the following outlines: 

In the discussion of this topic I have no desire to be Utopian. 
To present an ideal course of study is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter; to n^lake the best course for the complex conditions which exist, 
rs relatively a more difficult task. 

In most respects the Normal Schools seem to me to have done 
so well that they appear to have aimed at the best things; in a 
few obvious x)oints they have failed so as to give one' the im- 
pression of their not having aimed at all. 

(8) 



College prepcu^tion or "finishing" are not our aims. Providing 
a body of professionally trained teachers for the people's schools 
is our aim. 

In this work of preparing teachers, it seems to me that our 
schools are too weak on the side of the Art Subjects of the public 
schools— Reading, Writing, Drawing and Vocal Mu»ic — subjects 
that cannot eas'ily be mastered by a person, unless they are studied 
under a master who can wisely point the way. 

Too many of our graduates fall to become good, easy, sympathetic 
readers, with voiceis trained enough to make listening to them en- 
joyable; in the matters of Writing and Drawing, only an occasional 
graduate attains skill enough to make these arts serviceable in the 
school room; while Vocal Music is so much neglected in our course 
of study, as to render it almost valueless for purposes of either 
culture or school enjoyment. 

The so-called "difficult" branches of the course — those appealing 
to the understanding and to the memory of the learner — seem to 
me to be done with all the strength that they require. 

This weakness in the school arts is doubtless intensified by the 
present plan of conducting Normal School examinations — but that 
problem is in the province of another speaker, and will, accordingly, 
not be discussed here. 

It seems to me that the remedy for the defects noted above lies 
in our not finishing, as now, these schtool arts in the junior year; 
but in requiring that their practice be continued for a portion of 
the two years following. 

In considering the Limitations of the Course of Study, I am first 
impressed with the idea that they are Defects, and, so, have been 
treated above. From another point of view we may consider the 
limitations placed upon us by circumstances. In this view, we do 
well to. note the- following: We are not colleges, and we should 
not ape them; our pupils are largely of those who are in very mod- 
erate financial circumstances, and we should not exact from them 
non-essentials. The above mentioned requirements seem to me to 
be demanded by the end at which we aim — that of preparing p body 
of professionaly trained teachers for the people's schools. 

In treating tbe Eixtensions of the Ck>urse of Study, I wish to em- 
phasize the importance of our making none until another, and re- 
lated, port of our educational system is provided for. 

Let us do all in our'x>ower to help bring about a rational classi- 
fication and supervision of the High Scbools of our State. When 
this IS done, let us give prox)er credit for the work done in such 
accredited High Schools (not for the subjects now found in our 
junior conrse, and which are generally completed in the public 



schools when the learners are too immature to have completed 
them afi teachers should do). 

Following this, we can arrange two parallel courses — one to be 
/or gi-aduati^ of accredited High Schools, and to be shorK^r by 
one year than the course now requires; the other to be for all i>er- 
sons not having had the advantages of such a High School. Th(»SL» 
two courses will be of equal rank, and all diplomas issuc^d will 
have the same value because they represent the same accomplish- 
ments though brought about in sli;^htly ditfereDt ways. 

Dr. S. A. Martin continued the discussion in the following paper: 

It would be very delightful, and comparatively easy, to draw out 
an ideal course of study, for ideal students, ideally preptired for 
the work so planned for them. 

But to devise the be»t x^^actical curriculum for our Normal 
Schools is neither eftsy nor simple. It involves a preliminary in- 
quiry as to the preparation we can demand of our students, and the 
purpose we hope to accomplish by the course of study. It is im- 
possible to say what any student should be taught until we know 
what he already knows, and what is the purpose of his study. If 
our curriculum is to correspond at all to the figure of a race course 
implied in its name, it must have a definite point of departure 
and final goal — a distinct terminus a quo and terminus ad quem. 

We must first decide upon the degi-ee of "scrholarsbip we shall re- 
quire as the point of beginning. 

Unfortunately this is the very quesition mo«t diitficult to answer; 
we must not demand more than the c^andidates for admission can 
be reasonably expected to present; we (Should not demand less than 
enough to render the end we s(*ek to accomplish attainable in the 
three years a^gned to the curriculum. 

The question of requirements for admission, thus becomes de- 
pendent on the purpose of the whole work; and we must ke(»p in 
mind both ends of the course, and make the best compromisie we 
can between a i>erfect n^sult and an imperfect material. What tlu^-n 
is the practi(*al answer to the question of admission? 

Is our present requirement the best i>08sible under existing cir- 
cum«tancc»s? I pi-esume that there is not one of us who does not 
regret that our standard of admission is so low. We all grow 
weary of the constant pressure brought by fond motlK^rs and thrifty 
fathens urging us to let down the bars just a siliade lower, that 
the dear boy may enter and so get on to the point of earning a sal- 
ar>^ We all have our bad half hours, about this tinii* of vear, 
when we inspect the classes and find so many who are utterly un 
able to do the work they h^ave undertala»n : So immature in body, 
80 unformed in character and so callow in intellectual develop 



ment. In sueli moments we are ready to advocate the most radical 
advancement of the standard for admissiion. On sober second 
thought, however, 1 am convinced that the time hnn not yet come for 
any radical changes Our chief function at pi'cisent is to prepare 
teachers for the county common schools. 

The great majority of our students come from the country; few 
of them have opportunity at their homes to make other prepara- 
tion than that they can get in their country schools. 

When the tONvnship high scihool is more generally provided, and 
the quality of work done in it is moix* settled, then, I hope, that we 
may advance our standard even beyond the most i-adical demands 
of our time. For the present it seems im|)erative to keep our point 
of entrance low enough to connect with the country common 
schools. Otherwise we leave an awkward gap bi^ween their work 
and ours, which the average student cannot easily fill. 

There is however, one line of advance that is ojien to us. We can 
and should demand more thoi'ough work in the common school 
branches. We may very well receive the student who knows but 
little Algebra and less Latin, but we ntn^d not and should not ad- 
mit the fellow w^ho can neither s^k^II nor ivad plain English, who 
blunders in fractions and hc»sitate« in his multiplication table. In 
one word we are hardly ready to raise the standard by asking moix? 
work, higher subjects, — but we can ask bett(*r work in the common 
school subjects and send back sonn* of our junior ela«s to work over 
their half-baked English and their sleazy Arithmetic in the common 
school. 

The further question, of admission to advanced standing, involves 
some new pi'oblems, the most important of which is the relation 
of tiie Normal School to the Uigh School. It is much to be desired 
that the curricula of our public schools be so articulated that the 
students may pass from one to the other without dis<iidvanlage. 
It is unfortunate that the order of studies in High School does not 
correspond with the order in which tliey are offered in the Normal 
Schools, and neither of these agrees with the order in our colleges. 
The student passing from High School to Normal Sdiool finds him- 
self somewhat out of adjus-tmeut with his class. On entering the 
middle class of a Normal School, after two years in High School, 
he finds that he has gone over many of thi^ subjects of the middle 
year curriculum, but has not had all of the Junior studi(\s, such as 
School Manag(mient, Civics and jK^rhai^s l$ookkeepir)g and Draw- 
ing. The result is that he has to lake some junior aud some middle 
year studies, and often find it im|H)ssil)l<* to g(»t exactly the stud- 
ies needed, because of conflict in hours of n^citation. Even more 
serious is the difference of emphasis in the different schools. No 



doubt these diffonences are partly due to the different purposes in 
view, and are, so far, unavoidable. But the difliculty miglit be 
greatly modified by a more consistent and uniform order of subjects. 

The question of admitting students to Normal Schools on High 
School certificate comers in lii^re also. 

It is ob\iously desirable that some uniform rule be found by 
which the High School situdent may know ju«t whei*e he should 
enter the Nonnal School. 

At the present time our Hig'h School coursi« differ so widely one 
from another, both in the subjects of study and in length of time 
and quality of work required, that it is impossible to fix any uni- 
form rule, or to announce any definite terais on which a High 
School student can be admitted to Nornml School. It is, however, 
to the interest of bolh schools that the most cordial co-operation 
be maintained. Each should endeavor to bring their coursi?s into 
more convenient relaitions with the otlier, and t^trive to reach a 
definite and uniform standard. Our country High Schools are per- 
haps our most important colleagues, and it is to be hoped that the 
time may soon come wlum we can accept their Cv*ititicates for ad- 
mission to some definite jjoint in our (•our^<e. At present this can- 
not be done with justice to our own standard, nor to the real in- 
terest of the student. The only practical solution for the pre^sent 
problem is to permit High School candidates for admission to Nor- 
mal School classes to take their examinatioiis in the High School, 
under their own teachers, but on (piestions furnisluHl by the Nor- 
nml Schools, who shall also b(* tlu^ final judge of the examination. 

So much then for the questions of admission, or the terminus 
a quo. 

Now as to the purpose of the course — the terminus ad (luem. 
What (ai'e we to accomplish by our three years of instruction? 

Our liistory, our name and our relation to the State all imply 
that our chief functi(m is to train men and women for the ortic(* of 
teacher. But this is vagu(\ We have to diM'ide^ what grade of 
school we are to provide teachei^ for. Common school, IJigh 
School, technical classes — as music and art — which of these or all 
shall we aim at? 

Then there remains the question, what shall wci offer to those 
who do not intend to teach? Shall we adapt our course lo the 
needs of those who are preparing for c(hllege, or for a business 
career? 

So far as the training of teachers is concerned, it is obvious that 
if we begin where the common countrv^ school leaves off, a three- 
year course will be fully occupi(Hl in preparation for common 
sdhool teaching. To attempt more than thi« is pretty ^\3lV^ Ics ^^- 
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^jlt in low grade work. Thin does not nieiiu that we s>hoiild teaeh 
only dommou school branches, but it does m^an that the aim of 
our course should be to thoroughly i)reiiare our students to t(*ach 
those bmnches; and every subjecit oitered in the course should be 
retained tliei*e only on thc^ gi'ound that it is of gr(^at value in the 
preparation to teach common school. We all iTgret that this ex- 
cludes much that we would wish our students to have. But our 
wish to have them well (lualified for their work as tc^achers must 
take precedence over any other ambition we may cherish on their 
behalf. 

The qu(*«tion «« to what other (*ourst»s may b<» offered doe« not 
greatly concern us. If they are mei-ely sel(*c'tions from the studies 
offered in th(^ regular normal cours<*, they ne<Ml not imimir the ust»- 
fulness of the school. But they >should be subordinat(» to thv r(»g- 
ular cours(». The suprcMue object of our efforts should be to pro- 
vide good teachers. To this end our course of study, methods and 
eciuipment should be carefully adapted, and no other d'cmands 
should in any degn^e change* or modify them. lA^t the preparatory 
schools do their own work, and tin* business colleges do theirs, and 
the schools of music and art attend to their peculiar functions, biit 
let us devote our energies to the work of nmking 'teachei-s. 

With these approximate d<*finitions of our i)oint of departure and 
our goal, we are ready to consider the **defect«, limitations and 
extensions of our course of study.'' 

This is of course a (juestion of means. We have a certain mater- 
ial, we turn out a certain produ(*t. Are we using the best possible 
means, and ther(»by getting the b(»st possible results? We may 
judge of this matter by examining our finished products, and in- 
(juiring whether th(»y are defective*. It will probably not shock 
us very much to b(* told that our graduates are no^t very thorouglily 
versed in all tlu* subjects tlH\v have studied. We should pierhaps 
differ in our judj'jiK'ii:^ as to the standard of attainnjents we would 
Ct^.ll satisfactory. Some would choose a slight knowledge of many 
subjects, rather than a more perfect mastery of fewer (ield»s. Komi' 
wi>uTd advocate a good acquaintance with tin* el(»ments of all the 
sciences, languages and history. Others sympathize with the re- 
gret of the (lerman scholar who had di'voted his life to Iv^ilin (iram- 
inar and on his death bed lamented tlui't he had chose^n so wide a 
Meld — if he had confined his work to tin* dative case he might have 
(h\w som«»thing. 

It is in fact wvy difficult to find any princij^le by which to de- 
lt»rniine what degree of mastery of a .subject is j)ractically the best. 
in view* of the strong claims of so many subjects on our time and 
attention. 
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Then' aro two tests that we mav u»(» in this matter, lu^tlier of 
rhem conclusive, but both helpful. First is the consensus of opin- 
ion among the* teachen* of the world. Wha't standards do we find 
in use in the best schnols of this countrv and of Euro[K*? Second, 
the practical expcuienct* of our own graduat(*TS. 

Judged by eith<»r of these standards, our course of study is much 
too great. Too many subjects are cov(*nMl for the average student 
to master them reasonably well in the time. C.^ompared to the cur- 
ricula of other schools and eolh'ges, we are very much over- 
crowded. Judged by the t*xiK»rience of our students, we reach the 
same cH>nclusion. They complain of ov(»rwork while in school, and 
of weakness when they come to teach, or to caiter higher institu- 
tions. 

When we considfH* that our students are admitted t'hiie(» or four 
years befoi*e they could enter a go<Kl college*; that they are as a" 
rule untrained to hard studv and are immatun* in mind and bodv, 
and y^t are put over a course embracing most of the common 
school branches, all the nuithenmtics retjuin^d in most colleges, 
tw^o years of Latin, General History and United Ktat(*« History, 
four or five sci(»nces, Psychology, English UtiM-atun*, Management, 
Methods and Historv of Education and frcmi twentv to fortv weeks' 
work in Model School — we are not suri)rised that our work is re- 
garded as superficial. It is superficial, very sui^rficial, and neces- 
sarily so. 

Now I am not at all concerned about this criticism of superfi- 
ciality. If the colleges and other outside critics do not appro^ve of 
our course, we can always console oui-scdves with tln^ thought 
that it is none of their business. If supi^rficial acquaintance with 
all thc*se subjects is a good thing for our students, we need not be 
intimidated by the word, nor d(4eiT<^d by the fact that it is not 
profound. If, h-owen-er, we find the course^ so extended that our 
students are sent out |>oorly (MpiipiMMl for their work, then we 
should inquire very carefully how we can reduce the number of 
subjects so that th(\v may have amph* tinu^ to In^ccmu* thoroughly 
versed in the studies most essential to their work. 

I am strongly of th<» opini(ni that this is the state* of our case 
— ^that we <are making dc*mands upon their time and energies that 
cannot be met without neglecting that full and ptr^^fect mastery 
of those essential subje<*ts; and that as a nuitter of fact our grad- 
uates fihould be more thoroughly trained in such subjects as Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Grammar, United States History and Geography. 

The superficial knowle^lge of four or fwv, sciences. Psychology 
and Literature is sure to beget a habit of mind that is fatal to 
complete and accui-ute schola'rship. 
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Moreover, in any subject, such subjects as Psychology demand a 
richer vocabulary and a more nuiture mind tlian most of our 
students possess. They are liurried into such subjects before they 
have sufticient familiarilv with more fundamental branches of 
knowh^dge. We have students laboring with Psychology who can 
neither spell nor write good English, and whom I would not trust to 
compute the interest on a promissory note — If I had to pay it. 

I would not seem to judge your students, but I confess that the 
English spoken by my own heaves much to be de^sii-ed, and th(?ii' 
knowledge 6f United States History is neither extensive nor ac- 
curate. 

Such studies are fundamental. Without full mastery of them no 
one is prepared to teach well, nor is he qualitied for higher studies. 

Should we not cut out some of our science and philosophy, for- 
eign language and literature and raise our standard in all the fun- 
damental studies? 

If I may anticipate the obvious objection to such reduction in 
our demajids — namely that it deprives many of our better students 
of the opportunity to study these subjects, which they will find 
useful and which they have time to pursue, I would answer, make 
them elective — not as alti^rnative, but as extras. 

Elect ives in the sense of alternatives are the bane of all our 
schools. I would have none of it. We certainly know better what 
the students need than they do. and can choose for them more ju- 
diciouslv than they can choose for themselves even when thev 
choose conscientiously, which they rarely do — being apt to select 
tlie lines of least resistance. But extra curriculum studies gives 
the bright student, or one SJi)ecially well prepai*ed on entering 
school, the opportunity of making full usi^ of his time and talents. 

We need not Ix? ashamed to send out graduates who know noth- 
ing of Psychology or German or (leology, but W(» are put to the 
blush when our Alumni blunder in their Grammar and don't know 
whether Thaddeus Stevens was a Pilgrim Father, or a Confederate 
general. 

Somehow qr other we must give our students time to master the 
essentials of their profession, to get the benefit of their Model 
School exiK^rieuce and a little margin for special w^ork in literary 
society, music oi' manual training. If we connect with the common 
schools at one end and the professional schools at the other, wc^ 
are stretching our ambition to the breaking point, and dooming 
the average student to failure in some of the fields thus coven^d. 

By and by w<^ shall be able to require more of our candidat(»s 
for admission. Until that time, let us be content to hoe a shorter 
row, but hoe it better. 
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Dr. Lyte, of Millersville, thvn read a paper on 

"THE PUESENT STATUS OF TUE DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 

(WANTED J^Y PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 

THE RELATION THEY REAR TO THE OTHER STATES." 



Some Pennsylvania State Normal Schools find that each year 
a few of their strongest graduates desire to continue the pi^epara- 
tion they have made for teaching. Each year a number of efficient 
teachers will complete the first year of the supplementary course 
and iieceive the degree of bachelor of pedagogics; a few will con- 
tinue their work and complete the second year of the supplementary 
course, receiving the degree of master of iK^dagogic^. At Millers- 
vill^ this work is done by graduates usually while teaching. They 
prepare the work, mak(* abstracts of the books they study, and ap- 
jx^ar before the faculty and State Board of Examiners for exami- 
nation. This is true also of other Normal Schools. It fell to my 
lot at California last year to examin(^ a yound lady who was pre- 
sented for the first year of the supplementary course, and I was 
pleased to find her exceedingly well prepared in all the branches. 
There was no question about her being worthy to receive the de- 
gree of bachelor of pedagogics. Persons who have completed the 
supplementary course are holding desirable positions in the schools 
of the State, and they are greatly sought for by directors who wish 
to establish township high schools or who are looking for teachers 
beyond the ordinary grade of graduates. As the work is usually 
done by the graduates themselves without any fui'ther assistance 
than mere direction with respect to the course, text books used, 
etc., it seems to me that we should encourage our students to talce 
the advanced work. The work, as you know, is strictly professional, 
covers a considerable range of reading and study, and fits students 
educationally for good positions. In my correspondence with the 
scrhool authorities of other States I have not discovered, however, 
that any special recognition is given by them to graduates in the 
supplementary course. Our diplomas in other States are measured 
by the Regular course as we now have it, and which I find fre- 
quently called the three-year course in distinction from the ele- 
mentary coui'se dropped several years ago, which is called the two- 
year course. In Stat(*s that recognize diplomas from the Normal 
Schools of other States, re(^ognition of diplomas in the (elementary 
course is, as a rule, refused. 
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I find two kinds of criticism of the Normal School work of Penn- 
sylvania. First, it is well known that we have no standard or re- 
quirements for entrance. It is a coninijon criticism, both in and 
out of the State, that a student may enter a Pennsylvania Nonnal 
School from the grammar grade of a borough or city school and 
graduate as quickly a», and sometimes more quickly than, he could 
graduate at the borough or city high school. We have all heard 
this argument. The persons making it fail to recognize that a stu- 
dent in a school like one of our Normal Schools can do, and, as a 
rule, does do much moi^ work in the same length of time than he 
would do at home, whei-e home duties, social pleasures, etc., etc., 
interrupt his w^ork. A more serious criticism is that stud<*nts arc* 
admitted to the so-called normal depiirtment who have no intention 
of teaching but who want a general educiatinn, a musical or busi- 
ness (raining, and go to a Normal School not because it is a pro- 
fessional school, but because it is an academy. 

To refer to the entrantce requirements of the Normal Schools of 
the leading States: 

Massachusetts requires "graduation at a High School, and an 
entrance examination. By a new regutation which goes into effect 
next year, the graduates of certain duly accredited High Schools 
may be admitted without written examination, providing they 
have attained a certain average during the four year® of their High 
School course." 
Connecticut — "High School education." 

New York — "Graduation from a High School coui'se of four 
years approved by State Education Dei>artment." 
New^ Jersey — High School graduation, as a rule. 
Illinois — "Gmdiiation from 4 year High School for 2 year course, 
from 3 yeiar High School or an approximate equivalent for 3 year 
course, from country school for 4 year elementary course and from 
college for 1 year course." 

Indiana — "Graduation from a High School, 16 years of age if fe- 
males; 18 if males; pledge to teach in public schools of Stjvt(»." 

Maryland — "Our transition stage makes it impossible to answ^er 
this question satisfactorily. We have gone a good way on the road 
to the following plan which I favor, and hope to have working by 
next year: High School gnaduation required for entrance to Nor- 
mal School j)roper — ^Junior classes with us being the first of two 
years' professional course. A High School dex)artment for the train- 
ing of applicants not ready for professional course." 

The second criticism is to the effect that the courses in our Nor- 
mal Schools are not sufficiently pedagogical, and particularly that 
our students before they graduate do but little actual teaching in 
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the motlcl school. The minimum requirement of practice work in 
the •model school is not regarded by many as sufficient, and it is 
well known that even the minimum requirement, as our com^e is 
outlined, is not always required of members of all Senior classes. 

To refer to the question of practice teaching: 

Massachusetts, requires "thirteen weeks, during which time the 
time of the student is devoted exclusively to practice teaching.'' 

Oonnecticut — "Both practice and observation "are given in our 
model schools — J day for 20 wu?eks. Practice only in our training 
schools for 20 full weeks." 

New York — "Two hours daily for one year, and two hours observa- 
tion daily for one-half year." 

Illinois — "Seven months to a year; half of each day, including 
assistant work and regular room charge.- - 

Indiana — "Twenty-six weeks, one hour i)or day with 40 minutes' 
conference at close of school." 

These two objections, whether well founded or not, are objections 
that are made to the acceptance of Pennsylvania Normal School di- 
plomas in some of the other States. 

Let me call your attention to the rules now followed in s<^veral 
States with respect to the recognition of Pennsylvania Normal 
School diplomas: 

Massachusetts — Do you endorse the diplomas of Pennsylvania 
Normal Schools? 

Answ^er: In Massachusetts there is no official recognition of di- 
plomas from State Normal Schools in other States. 

Connecticut — Do you endorse the diplomas of Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal Schools? 

Answer: No. 

What Normal diplbmas are endorsed by you? 

Answer: We do not endorse the diplomas of any Noimal Schools 
outside of this State. 

Remarks: All candidates for State certificates must pass the 
State teachers' examination. 

New York — Do you endorse the diplomas of Pennsijivania Nor- 
mal Schiools? 

Answer: Yes, if they meet the standards set by this Depart- 
ment. 

If you do, are there any conditions required by you? 

Aniswer: Yes, the diplomas must be presented to this Depart- 
ment and evidence must be given that the person holding the same 
has had successful exptTiment since graduation, is of good moral 
character, and took a professional course in the Normal School, 
including at least 20 weeks of observation and practice in teaching 
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in the iiiodcl school. Such professional course is required to be 
equal to the course pi-escribed for our own New York Staite }^ov- 
mal Schools. 

Remarks: Each application for endorsement of diploma is treated 
as a sp^^cial case. Some applications for endorsem^ent receive ap- 
proval; some are denied. 

New Jersey — ^The rule for the endorsement of Normal diplomas 
in the State of New Jersev is as follows: 

"The State Board of Examiners may grant a StH^ond Grade State 
Certifibaite, valid for two years, to the holder of a diploma of any 
Normal School or teachers' college, or a permanent certific^ate to 
teach in another State and valid as a State certificate therein, 
when the course of study of such Noraial School or teachers' col- 
lege or the requirements for such certificate shall be, in the judg- 
ment of said Board, equivalent to those required for a State cer- 
tificate to teach in this tSate; provided, that such other State shall 
grant reciprocal privileges to those holding similar diplomas or 
certificates issued in this State. Aft(»r the expiration of said two 
years, the said Normal School diploma, teachers' college diploma, or 
permanent State certificate, in virtue of which the aforesaid Second 
Grade State Certificate was issu(»d, may be endorsed by the State 
Board of Examiners; provided, the holder thereof shall have taught 
not less than two years in this State, shall have giv<»n satisfactory 
evidence of efficiency and success as a teacher and shall file approved 
testimonials. When so endorsed such diploma or certificate shall 
have the same force and effect as if issued in this State. Normal 
School diplomas issued in States not having a State System of certi- 
fication, and which are, therefore, unable to grant said reciprocal 
privileges, may be endorsed as herein provided." 

Inasmuch as candidates for the highest grade of certificate issued 
by the State Norimil School of New Jersey must be graduates of a 
recognized High School, the Authorities of New Jersc^y refuse to 
endorse diplomas issued by Pennsylvania Normal Schools to per- 
sons who have not previously graduated at a High School. 

Superintendent Jas. E. Carroll, of Kent county, Delaware, an- 
swers the questions asked as follows: 

Do you endorse the diplomat of Pennsylvania Normal Schools? 

Answer: Yes. 

If you do, are there any conditions required by .you? 

Answer: For one year. They may be gi^antc^d again by order 
of the Slate Board of Education. 

What Normal School diplomas are endoi-^ed by you? 

Answer: Any reputable school. We have endorsed Pa., N. J., 
Md. and Indiana. 
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Maryland — The Superintendent of Public Instruction answers 
the questions as follows: 

Do you endorse the diplomas of Pennsylvania Normal Schools? 

Answer: Yes. Since 1904 Maryland iKM-mits the State SuiK^rin- 
tendjent to endorse such diplomas. 

If you do, are there any conditions required by you? 

Answer: The approval of the State SuiK^rintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania and Board of Examinei's. 

What Normal School diplomas are endorsed by you? 

Answer: We have thus far limited our endorsement to diplomas 
of Normal Schools under supervision of the State school authori- 
ties. 

Virginia has the following rule: 

Aceeptance of Certificates from other States — ^'For schools and 
colleges outside of Virginia the State Board of Examiners nmy ac- 
cept any certificate that would be accepted by the State authori- 
ties of the State from which the certificate comes and may issue 
a Virginia certificate of such grade and life as may seem warranted 
by the conditions attending the individual case." 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Ken- 
tucky writes: 

"I am sorry to inform you that in our school law there is no pro- 
vision made for the^endorsement of any kind of diplomas from any 
State. I think the Legislature that is to meet in January next will 
make such provisions." 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Tennes- 
see, writes: 

"This State has not made out a list of accredited schools and no 
diploma is recognized in law except the one issued by the Peabody 
Normal College at Nashville. All otlua* jM'rsons wishing to teach 
in the State are subject to examination, such as the school authori- 
ties see fit to require them to take. However, it is the custom of 
school boards to recognize diplomas from first cla«s Normal Schools 
and other meritorious institutions without examining the ai)pli- 
cants who desire a license to teach." 

The State Commissioner of Common Schools of the State of Ohio 
writes as follows: 

"The State Board of School Examiners does not endorse dii)lomas 
issued by the Normal Schools in this State, nor does it endorse 
those issued by Normal Schools in other States. State ciM-tificates 
from other States that have been issued upon examination may be 
endorsed by the State board in Oliio/' 

Illinois — "The State Department of Illinois has no power to en- 
dorse diplomas or certificates from otber 8tat^», «lw4 \1 ^^jnv^'^ ^«^V 
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endorse the diplomas of its own Normal Schools/' An examina- 
tion is held by the State Department for graduates of the School of 
Education of the University of Illinois, of either Normal Univer- 
sity, and of any State Normal School. Two examinations are re- 
quired, the second one being given to teachers of three years' suc- 
cessful (experience, two of which shall have been in Illinois. Each 

examination lasts four days. The first includes eight subjects; the 
second sixteen.'' The examinations are given at the Universities 

and State Normal Schools. As stated before, no diplomas are rec- 
ognized. 

Wisconsin — Do you endorse the diplomat of Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal Schools? 

Answer: Have done so but once, and in that case required exami- 
nations in certain subjects, and successful experience. 

Remarks : All applications are decided on their merits, and a 
statement of thi* course of study pursued is required, which on ex- 
amination by the State Board of Examiners, must prove to be fully 
and fairly equivalent to the corresx>onding course in the Wisconsin 
State Nornuil Schools. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of the State of ludi 
ana writes: 

**This department countersigns the life certificates issued by the 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools when the holders of such cc i* 
tificates have met the following conditions: 

1. The applicant must have graduated from a full four yeai^s' 
course in a standard High School before entering the State Normal 
School. 

2. The applicant must have talv^n a full three years' coui^e in 
the State Normal School beyond the course in the High School. 

3. The certificate issued by the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
mus>t entitle the holder to teach for life without examination in 
that State. 

4. The applicant muet have taught two years successfully after 
graduating from the State Normal School. 

WTien applicants have met the above conditions their certificatx^s 
miay be countersigned in this State, for one ycnir at a time, thereby 
entitling the holders thereof to teach in the grades without exami- 
nation." 

Kansas — In the "Manual of the Board of Education, State of 
Kansas, for the use of Accredited Institutions of Learning, and of 
Candidates for the Certificates and Diplomas issued by the Board,'' 
Chapter VIII — "Reciprocal Relations Between Kansas and Other 
States, Concerning the Endorsement of Highest Grade Life Ct^tifi 
cates and State Normal School Diplomas" — Pennsylvania is in- 
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eluded in the list of States imder the heading, ^'Reciprocal Indorse- 
nieiit of Life Certificates/' The answer is, yes. Under heading 
"Reciprocal Indorsement of State Normal School Diploma^,'' the 
antswx*r is, yes. **(Refers t/y new three-year course in Pennsylvania 
Normals, 1903)." 

Colorado — The State Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Colorado makes reply to the following questions: 

Do you endorse the diplomas of Pennsylvania Normal Schools? 

Answer: No. 

What Normal School diplomas are endorsed by you? 

Answer: None. 

California issues grammar school certificates without examina- 
tion to holders of the diplomas of a large number of Normal 
Schools throughout the country. In the list of Normal Scliools 
are included the thirteen State Normal Scliools of Pennsylvania. 
A significant clause in the bulletin issued by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is this: "Boards of Education should 
note i>aii:icularly that only the highest grade or fomi of diploma is- 
sued by any of the Normal Schools named below can be legally rec- 
ognized as- a credential upon which to grant a certificate." 

Oregon — The State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ore- 
gon writes under date of October 28, 1907: "Graduates of th(* 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools receive State papers from this 
State, without examination." 

Washington — In "A Circular of Infomiation pertaining to Edu- 
cational Matters in the State of Washington by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction," under the heading, "Papers accredited 
by the State Board of Education of Washington," the thirteen Stale 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania are given in the list of accredited 
institutions from Pennsylvania. 

We ha\*e here stated the value of Pennsylvania Normal School 
diplomas in seventeen of the leading States of the Union. 

In conclusion, let me say that it seems to me that we have too 
long delayed the time of making our Normal Schools Normal 
Schools in i-eality. While we are not ready to require High School 
graduation as a condition for entrance, and probably the best in- 
terc^sts of the Commonwealth would not be subserved bv havin<T 
such a condition, we should have a course that in academic requin*- 
ments is at least the equal of that of good High Schools, with two 
years of professional work. 

A graduate of a High School with a four years' course should 
be gradualed by a Pennsylvania Normal School in two years; a 
graduate of a three-year High School should graduate in three 
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years; and one who has a common ^hool education should be 

graduated in four years. This is no more than is required by State 

Normal Schools in other States. Our Normal SchoT)ls will never 

be professional schools until we exclude from every department of 

the school except the model school students who are not preparing 

to teach. 

When these steps are taken, we can then command the respect 

of school authorities the country over and secure the recognition 
that belongs to the training schools of a Oommonw^ealth of the 

rank of Pennsylvania — ^in many respects the first State in the 

Union. 

After a bri(*f general discussion of th-e subject, Dr. Rothermel 

divscussed the question: 

-SHOrLl) KTIDENTS HE ALLOWED TO PASS FROM ONE 

(;LASS TO THE NEXT IIKHIER CLASS WITH ONE OR 

MORE CONDITIONS?" 



Students^, who a|)i>ly for entrance to a higher, class and are anx 
ious to enter even with a condition, are usually High School grad- 
uates. These grailuat(*s have usually covered more than the re- 
quired ground. It is not an uncommon thing to have High School 
graduates apply for admission to the middle class, who in the 
High School covered all of plane geometry, Caesar, Virgil and Cio 
ero, and some of the middle year science work as well. Timk^ thev 
may not have covered the ground as thoroughly and carefully as 
th(\y would have in the Normal School, nevertheless, the mere fact 
that they have gone over this temtory indicates that if they go 
ov(T the same ground again in the Normal School, it will be only 
review work for them, and they ought to be able to do the work 
with less effort than if the subjects wei^e entirely new. If such 
students apply for admission to the middle class, it seems to me 
that the mere fact that they have never studied one or more junior 
branches, or are rather weak in a branch or two, should not bar 
them from admission to the class which they desire to enter. ^My 
exjMMnencc* has been that High School graduates of the tyi>e to 
which n^ference has been made usually turn out to be splendid stu- 
dents and hold high rank in th(»ir class, even if they enter the class 
wtih one or two conditions. Year after }X'ar some one in thi.s body 
argues that there isn't very much sympathy between the High 
Schools and the Normal Schools, and I believe that one reason for 
this lack of sympathy arises from the fact that too frequently 
we insist that the applicant for the middle class shall have studied 
evprv Junior hrnnch, even if he has covf^teA u ^oo^ ^^«\ <5l Vci^ 
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ground of the middle year. If we were to uee a little judgment in 
this matter and agi'ee to condition students of this character, I 
feel quite sure that there would be a betrter feeling betwi^en the 
High S(*hool8 and the Normal Schools. 

In the second place, every careful observer of students knows 
that there is a vast difference a® to their capacity for work and 
ability to miister tasks placed before them. There are students 
who can do from three to seven times as many units of work in a 
given time as others. If the Nonnal School faculty knows that 
among the applicants for the middle class there are a few students 
who have great cajHicity for work, I see no reason why such stu- 
dents should not be admitted with a condition or two, even if 
they have not ocvered any of the work of the middle ^'ear. I am 
decidedly opposed, however, to admit with conditions students who 
do mediocre work in the junior branches, and thereby show either 
a lack of native ability oi* the power of application. Students, who 
rank low in the junior branches, should under no ciix,*um8tances be 
allowed to enter the middle class, unless they have covered as 
thoroughly as they are able all the branches of the junior year. 

In the third place, 1 find that there are very few, if any, colleges 
and universities that do not allow students to enter with a fi»w 
conditions. Uf course, they require the student to present a record 
of his work in the secondary school from which he expects to en- 
ter the higher school. The faculty of the college or the university 
is thus able (o ascertain whether the stndent has capacity for 
work, and if they tind that h(» is able to accomplish a great deal, 
(hey usually do not hesitate to admit the students, even if there 
are several conditions. Since the universitit^s- and the colleges 
allow students to enter with one or more conditions, I see no rea- 
son why Normal Schools should refuse to give the same opportunity, 
it is the duty of the school to give a student the largest opportunity 
for advancement, and it is anything but encouraging to the stu- 
dent to require him to cover old ground in tpeadmill fashion. All 
a good student, with or without conditions, needs, is opportunity, 
nnd he will show what he can do. 



-WHAT IMPROVEMENTS MAY BE MADE IN THE MANNER 
OP CONDUCTING THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS?" 



By Dr. KEMP 



I have heard many adverse criticisms of the State examinations 
of our Norm«] ^hool students, some of tYvevcv ^^n^\^ ^.wv^^xecc^^^X^^^ 
of the system as a whole, some ot them coa'^^TCLTi'8^V\<»iv ^\ "Cis^^ ^^2*^- 
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dition under which the examinations are frcquently conducted and 
of the method of proceedure. These criticisms have come both 
from within the school® themselves and from without. I can re- 
member occasions on which I have personally found fault with the 
examinations, but I long ago learned to think highly of them and 
to consider the objectionable features of them as mere incidents 
and comparatively insignificant. 

The most common objection to the systi^m as a whole is the 
lack of uniformity. This lack api)arently is unfair and places un- 
equal value upon the diplomas issued by the different schools. 
There is, however, no real unfairness because the lack of uniform- 
ity is due to the independence of the different examining boards 
and the differences are not planned to give advantage to one 
school over another or to place any one or more of them at a dis- 
advantage with reference to the others. Uniformity can be se- 
cured only by placing the foraiulation of the questions, as is done 
in a number of States, in the power of a small examining board, 
comparatively stable in character. That almost alw^ays produces 
a tolerably fixed character in the examinations themselves and 
leads to the publica)tion of sets of questions that are eagerly sought 
by prospective candidates. As a consequence, there is much cram- 
ming for examinations, a lowering of educational standards, and 
a perversion of the student spirit. There is happily little of tiii?; 
with us. Not having a fairly definite and certain examination to 
prepare for, we spend our time in educating our students as well 
and thoroughly as we can and let the examinations take care of 
themselves. 

Another complaint is that the examinations are too hurried and 
the students overworked and keyed to a nervous tension higher 
than necessary and positively injurious. There is basis for this 
complaint, but the hurry is generally a necessary evil, as all of 
us have had occasion to know, and the students really do not suffer 
seriously from it. We know they do not lose standing because of 
it, and if allowed to choose between an agony sharp but short and 
one long drawn out, they would be certain to prefer the first. 

Still another objection is that the students are generally obli^t^d 
to sit too close together and have too many opportunities to cheat 
and thus secure standing dishonestly. There is much truth in this. 
Many are subjected to gre&it temptation and a number of them un 
doubted ly yield. But the crowddng, too, is to a large extent un- 
avoidable, and I am convinced that almost no student ever grad- 
uates from any of our Nnnivil Scliools by means of dishonest prac- 
tices. A student may cheat successfully once or twice, but he can- 
not cheat his way through a whole course of two or three years. 
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One of the special merits of our examinations is that they are not 
the whole thing, but only a part of a syert;eni of education, and the 
student comes up for the fateful vote of the board with his whole 
record behind him. 

While these criticisms, and a few more that I could mention, 
call attention to incidental and occasional features of the system 
that are undesirable, in my mind all serious and sweeping condem- 
nation of it falls before certain facts of exp«ei*ience. In all the 
years of my connection with the Normal Schools of the State, I 
have never known a single worthy student to fail, and in late years 
I have not known an undeserving student to pass except, possibly, 
through a mistake in judgment in the exercise of that leniency 
which in justice, under certain conditions, intiuences faculties and 
examining boards in dealing with those who are scholastically 
weaker than is desirable. 

I, therefore, hold as the special merits of our State examina- 
tions: . 

1. That they are sure to come. It is through this fact that they 
perform their highest function. They give a definite end to the 
year's work and the assurance of a tc^t that helps to hold the stu- 
dents to their best even if the tc^achers do not unrighteously din 
the terrors of examinations into their ears from the beginning of 
the year to the end of it. I believe there can be found no more 
diligent and faithful students than ours, and yet we all know that 
when an examiner slights a branch, as is sometimes the case, the 
work in that branch is harder for the teacher the following year. 

2. That they are varied and uncertain in character. 

3. That they are only a partial basis of promotion and gradua 
tion. 

4. That they bring the city and county superintendents into re- 
sponsible and sympathetic relations with the schools aiid the prin- 
cipals of the dijfferent schools into like relations with the others. 

Now I have but one important modification of the method of 
conducting the examinations to propose, but 1 do not wish any 
modification to lessen any of thc^se merits. 

We all know how the year added to the course has increased 
the student ability and the scholarship of our graduates. To the 
end that we may still further increase both in the case of the slower 
and weaken' students without extending the time spent by the 
stronger students in our schools, I propose that we provide for ex- 
aminations in parts of the Middle and Senior series of branches at 
the ends of those years and give examinations in the other 
branches about the middle of the year, say in January. 

A certiain percentage of the students who are ^TO\jiev\^ ^\^\cv:?^V^-^ 
to the Middle and Senior classeB, eitlier \)ecsL\iwe Wie^ «ct^ ^'^^\^'5n>\^ 
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weak or mentally Mow, wmnot do all the work of these classes as 
well as they ought. Under the system as it is now we must either 
eonip<»l them to take over the work of a whole year or two or allow 
them to complete the work ratiiijjj below a reasonable standard of 
scholarship. 

Instead of carrying six branches a day as they are now com- 
pelled to do and limping along in most or all of them^ we could 
gi\ne them much better results if we allowed them to carry but 
four a day and examint* them only in the branches thus completed 
by the end of the year. 

With a slight modification of method the semi-annual examina- 
tions could be conducted with a very small increase of expense 
to the State and without adding much to the burdens of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, if we can persuade ourselves to 
place that confidence in our faculties which my observation tells 
me they deserve. The examiner appoin'tcni for the June examina- 
tions could be continued in ollice for the mid-yt^iir examinations, 
prepare the questiousi for them, place these in charge of the De- 
partment of Instruction, grade the papers, and submit their deci- 
sions in writing to the Department, without going either to the 
school or to Harrisbui'g. The examinations at the school could be 
conducted by a member of the Department with the assistance of 
the teachers at the school, and the final results d€*termined by the 
Department on the basis of the grades and recomimendations sub- 
mitted by the examiners. 

To make the plan effective the board of principals and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction would have to fix ux)on a minimum 
Middle and Senior course made up of studies which to them should 
seem most vital and substantial with reference to the whole course. 
Students obliged to take the minimum Middle course would then 
(jualify for admissioti to the Senior class by successful examina- 
tion in the studies of th(» modified Middle course. If able to carrv 

t. 

all the work of the Senior year, they should be allowed to do so. 
if not, they should again be required to confine all their efforts 
to the limited Senior course. In either event, successful examina- 
tion in the studies pursued should qualify them to take up the 
omitted subjects the year following the Senior year as candidates 
for the diploma. 

Two objc^ctions to the plan present themselves to me now. In the 
first place, it would complicate the schedule of study. This would 
inconvenience the principals and teachers somewhat, but the diffi- 
culties could, I am sure, be overcome, and the improved character 
of our graduates would justify the inconvenience. In the second 
place, the cheap manner of conducting the examinations indicated. 
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if a necessary eubstitute for asseiubiing the examining board a 
second time at the school, A\'Ould lessen, if it did not remove, the 
privilege of discussing si>ecial cases of weaJcness and modifying the 
action of th(* examiners accordingly. But again, would not the 
time extension for the weaker students remove, to a larger extent 
than is at present the case, the need of exercising leniency? In 
other words, could we not hold our students to a stricter account- 
ability for the work done by them, and would we not naturally be 
inclined to do so? I think it would prove to be so, and that gen- 
erous hearts and fair minds would still find a waj^ to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb. 

A general discussion followed this, which was participated in by 
Drs. Sehaeffer, Becht, Waller and Philip®. It was expressly pointed 
out, in reference to the rules and regulations for admission to 
classes, that students could not take the examination in the three 
years' work at the end of the Senior year; that entrance to the final 
examinations befoiie the State Board was conditioned on having 
passed Middle and Junior examinations the year before. 

Dr. Noss offered the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, Certain criticisms concerning Normal School manage- 
ment have been made by letter and otherwise to the State officials; 
Therefore be it •^ 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and two princii)als, be appointed to jyre- 
pare a list of questions relating to all matters that have been 
criticised in regard to Not'mal School management, said list of 
questions to be sent to each Normal School with a request that an 
explicit answer to these inquiries be prepared and signed by the 
Principal of the school and by the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees and be forwarded to the State Superintendent as a body of 
full and exact information to be used as occasion may require." 

On motion of Dr. Lyte, a coniniittee was api>ointed to prepare ap 
propriate resolutions relative to the death of Dr. G. M. D. Eckeli>, 
formc*i*ly Principal of the Cumberland Valley State Normal School. 
The President appointed Drs. Lyte, Martin and Waller as a com- 
mittee. Their report follows: 

Whereas, Since the annual meeting of the Board of Princii>als 
one year ago, the remorseless hand of death has removed from out 
number Dr. (Jeorge M. D. Eckels, Principal of the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Eckels this Board of Princi- 
pals has lost on(» of the most valued members, a gentleman whose 
counsel was always of great value, whose ripe scholarship and 
broad experi<'nce were of much benefit to his aasoev«Ll^%^^\!kS3«ife\!^s^\ 
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Christian character was a model to the thousands of young per- 
sons who came under his influence, and whose conii)anionship was 
delightful and profitable; 

Resolved, That Dr. Eckels' work in the Normal School system and 
in public schools contributed largely to the upbuilding of the Nor- 
mal Schools and have left an indelible impression upon them, and 
the public schools of the State: 

Kesolved, That these resolutions b(» entered upon the minutes 
of this meeting and a copy h(* sent to the family of the deceased. 

E. O. LYTE, Chairman, 
S. A. MARTIN, 
1). .1. WALLER, Jr. 



^*D0 THE MODEL SCHOOLS AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED 
AFFORD SUFFH^IENT OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICE." 



By Dr. WALLEK, of Bloomsburg. 



Do the model schools as 'at present constituted, afford sulTicient 
opportunity for practice? 

Does the program of studies for the Senior year allow suf!icieut 
time for the work required for and during the teaching period? 

The model schools are constituted under the following provision 
of the act of May 20th, 1857: *'Each school shall have attached to 
it one or more schools for practice or model schools with not less 
than 100 pupils from the children of the vicinity, and so arranged 
that the students of the Normal School shall therein acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of the art of teaching, under the instruction of 
their proper professors." 

The presi*nt constitution of the model school is in harmony with 
the law, yet the variations in the details are great. As indicated 
by the latest catalogues accessible, six arc organized with two 
critic teachers, each two with three, two with four, one with five, 
one with eight. This variation bears no relation to the number 
of Seniors to be trained, for the school having the smallest num- 
ber of Seniors has twice the number of critic teachers found in 
that having the largest number of Seniors. The relation of the 
number of critic teachers to the number of model school pupils 
can not be discovered from the catalogues. 

Since the suffi<*ien<'y of the o]>i>Drt unity for practice depends 
upon the size and organization of the school, and also upon the 
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number of Seniors to be trained, it is plain that the question takes 
for granted, a uniformity that does not exmt. With 100 pupils 
the opportunity for practice is not as great now when those to be 
trained average nearly ninety per school, as it was when they 
averaged thirty per school, though a Superintendent recently ex- 
X>res«ed his gratification that Normal graduates were trained to 
make the most of small classes because in the country many un- 
graded schools are very small and consequently the classes are 
smalL Much may be said in favor of the suflSciency of opjwrtunity 
afiPorded by a school of two hundred pupils and four critic teachers 
so long as the number to be trained does not exceed one hundred 
and high ^hool work is not attempted. When the Seniors exceed 
that number a larger provision is needed than the ordinary model 
school affords. Local conditions have heretofore largely determined 
such facilities. Some Normal Schools now having »mall model 
schools and few critic teachers, under other conditions had manv 
hundreds of children, while others until recent years having very 
small model schools, have now many hundreds of children. 

It is undoubtedly desirable, where it is x>os8ible, to do as is now 
done at California, a course legalized by the act of June 28th, 1805. 
The scojye of the practice could thus be enlarged by including the 
kindergarten and the high school without entailing exi)ense that 
is otherwise prohibitive. But pride and prejudice in many com- 
munities make such an arrangement between the school board and 
the Nonnal School impossible. 

The second question is, "Does the program of the studies of* 
the Senior year allow sufficient time for the work required for and 
during the teaching period?" A school schedule of recitations be- 
ginning before 8.00 A. M. and closing at 4.10 P. M. makes possible 
nine recitation periods of 40 minutes each. Without allowing suf- 
ficient time for Geology or Physic* the course requires six reci- 
tations a day, leaving three periods (for prei)aration) (together with 
the evening). Supposing continuous work from 7.00 to 10.00 P. M., 
the entire day thus affords" 300 minutes for the preparation of six 
recitations together with the special reading and writing that 
may be required, or 50 minutes for each. But, deducting time nec- 
essarily used in passing from place to place and in other ways, 40 
minutes is probably nearer the average time available. At le^st 
40 lines of Virgil must be read. Trigonometry and Surveying re- 
quire long calculations over-running the allotted time. Physics, 
History of Education and English literature require their full 
share. No allowance has be(^n made for Methods and for criticism 
of (he teaching. Plainly we come to the question in this form. Is 
an allowance of loss than 40 minutes sufRcleut to^ ^\^^^\^\Ssyck \«^ 
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the teaching period. This preparation includes not only the sub- 
ject matter of the recitation, which is often unfaniiliar, but also 
the written plan and often a second, together with any collatei»al 
reading that may be required. It would seem that a hurried prepa- 
ration is unavoidable. 
Dr. Maltby, of Slippery Koek, read a jmper on: 

"IN WHAT \\ AY CAN THE MODEL SC^HOOL PRINCIPAL BE 
MOST HELPFCL TO THE STt^DENT TEACHER?:' 



1. Ont? of the best ways in which the head of the d(*partment of 
practical training may be helpful to those who are to be trained in 
teaching is by thorough st^tting forth of practical methods. He 
must not be an extreme specialist in any sense of the term. In- 
struction that is pedantic and not thoroughly practical will b^ of 
little value in the model school. Pedagogy must, indeed, always 
stand in the relation of a higher s<*ience to the practice work of 
the model school, but it is only the ounce of genuine theory that 
can be said to be intrinsically equal to a pound of practice. The 
Normal School authorities should be careful to secure only such 
teachers in the practice-school as shall be able to direct all the work 
along genuinely practical lines. This is the true st^ience of gov- 
ernment, for it puts the right man in the right place. The real 
success of the superintendent of the model school will depend 
upon his power to originate and direct method to suit the individ- 
ual needs of his pupil-teachers and of his own particular practice- 
school. The true test of all education is the amount of productive 
activity it develops, and this is especially true as a test of the 
power of the principal of the [)ractice-school. Are these Seniors 
and upper-class stud'ents acquiring, in any degree, the power to 
produce, to originate, as w^ll as to execute, details and plans? 
Have w^e not had in our practice-schools — too often — these blind 
guides who stumble into the ditch? 

2. The principal of the practic(»-scho<>l should aid the students in 
the proper preparation of lesson-plans, and should see that the 
Seniors, soon to be graduated, are able to preiwire a i>rogiamme 
of clashes for a common ungraded country school of thirty or forty 
persons. It is in such important matters as th(»se that the superin- 
tendent of the practice-school can do most to make the after work 
of the Normal graduate an assured success. In this item of prac- 
tical working programmes alone, the full value of selecting a model 
school prinripal from among the traiDcd teachers in the common' 
Fchools is shown. When proi)er training — Nonnal, college, or uni- 
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versity — is added to such practical training as comes from actual 
experience in the public schools, the best results are assured. 

3. No single item of aid to the student-teachers can be more valu- 
able than skilful criticism. Groat care must be exercised in order 
that the superintendent may strike the individual error and yet 
not wound the sensitive nature of the young teacher. Of course 
much of the criticism must be given by the assistants — the critic 
teachers — ^^but the head of the department must see that proper aid 
is given to the pupil-teachers by helpful criticism. All of the pub- 
lic criticism of work done should be given in g(»neral term«, and yet 
so well directed that all directlv concerned mav easilv see the force 
of the comment and nuike use of it toward improvement. Criti- 
cism must be kindly, suggestive, pointing out errors and showing 
methods for improving the work criticised. Tliat is essentially 
useless criticism that points out faults, yet sugg^^ts no means of 
improvement. Perhaps I should not say useless, for that is the 
way the world of practice will criticise the young teacher in after 
years. But wo may, as superintendents of the praetice-s<^liools. 
save the young teachers from such of this Spencerian ^*discipline 
of consequences'' by our kindly and well-directed criticism. The 
criticism that wounds and ridicules has no place in th.^ model 
school any more than it has in the ordinary school room. I have 
in mind the practice of a superintendent in a Western city, a man 
possessing in the highest degree the power of just and kindly criti- 
cism. Not the least part of the fame of Dr. Emerson E. White 
must rest upon his power to help the younger teachers under his 
guidance by his kindly and apt suggesHons. 

4. Another way in which the superintendent of the practice- 
school may be helpful to the young teacher relates to the matter 
of recommendation, to school officers. V\h)t\ graduation, most 
students in our Normal Schools must seek positions as tejichers. 
(Ireat care should be exercised in the preparation of all such cre- 
dentials, since the directors have a right to know fairly the di'stinct 
teaching value of th(» person to whom a recommendaion is given. 
The diploma of the school should in itself be indeed a recommenda- 
tion, still letters and other aids should not be withheld. Pupil- 
teachers should understand verv distinctlv that care will be taken 
in the giving of recommendations. Indeed, in all these matters of 
commendation and criticism, the work done by the principal of the 
pi'actice-school should be such as to lead to the pupil-teachers to 
confess like Callicles: ^'Somehow or other your words, O Socrates, 
always apjx^ar to me to be good words," 
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Dr. T. B. Noss (l.en offered the fallowing paper on the general 
subject of: 

'AW TO STUDENTS." 



After reading my paper, I wish to offer the following resolution: 
Kesolved, That the Board of Nonnal School Principals request 
the Educational Commission recently appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of making the following recommendations: 

1. That the State bear the entire expenses of students in the 
State Normal Schools, for boarding, lodging and tuition. 

2. That a maximum number of students to be thus paid for in 
each Normal School be fixed bv State authority. 

3. That admission to the Normal Schools be restricted to those 
who obligate themselves, with good security, to teach at least five 
years, or to reimburse the State for their schooling. 

4. That all special departments for students not intending to 
teach be abolished, in ordta* that all Normal School work may here- 
after be confined to the preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. 

5. That admission into the Normal Schools be granted to the au- 
thorized number of applicants who hold the highest grades in a 
competitive examination, partly oral, but mainly written, con- 
ducted, first, by the faculty of the Normal School, and second, by 
the State Board of Examiners. When practicable, at least one- 
third of the applicants accepted should be men. 

G. That no applicant be considered eligible to take the examina- 
tion who has not previously furnished satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character and of good health, and of exemption from per- 
sonal defects which should disqualify him or her for teaching. 

If it should seem to the Educational Commission unwise to ask 
the State to make boarding, lodging and tuition all free, I suggest 
that at least free lodging and tuition, estimated at three dollars 
a week, be asked for, and that the State Normal Schools be per- 
mitted to charge students for board not more than three dollars 
a week; so that about one-half of a student's expenses shall be 
borne by himself, and the other half by the State. 

The first plan here proposed involves much more expense than 
the second, but it is not an impossible or impracticable plan. The 
annual expenses of a student in our Normal Schools, at present, 
do not exceed |f220 for board, lodging and tuition. Now, if an 
average of 300 students were paid for in each of the thirteen Nor- 
mal Schools, the total cost to the State would be, for the 3,900 stu- 
dents, J858,000. If the average number in each Normal School 
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were fixed at 350, the total cost to the State wouhl b(» Jl,001,()()0. 
At the pi*e»eiit time the S-tate I>av8 three-eighlhs of a student's ex- 
penses in the Normal Schools. The addition of the other five- 
eighths would, in my opinion, go further towards raising the stan- 
dard of efficiency of our public schools than any like sum of money 
ever expended for public education in Pennsylvania. The proposed 
plan of training teachers would not cosit more than the present 
plan, or not much more, the State paying for the student's keep- 
ing, instead of the student himself, and the plan would immensely 
stimulate and strengthen our entire tMiucational system, common 
schools. High Schools and Normal Schools. 

1. Such a plan would bring into the teachers' ranks many gifted 
young people, especially young men, who now enter other callings, 
and it would exclude most of the incompetents from the beginning. 

2. It would fill the Normal Schools with mature, capable stu- 
dents, and would make the work mainly professional. 

3. By putting an end to Normal School advertising and all other 
efforts to obtain students, and at th(» same time by greatly simpli- 
fying the business aflfaii's of each Normal School, the proposed 
plan would enable the principal of each school to devote his ener- 
gies to the work of instruction and to intensifying and directing 
the activities of the normal and the model schools. 

4. By restricting our attendance to mature, capable and well- 
recommended students, the discipline of each school would be 
greatly simplified, and the intellectual and professional tone of the 
school much improved. 

5. The whole complex problem of the relation of the Normal 
Schools to the High Schools would be at once solved to the satis- 
faction of eYery reasonable person. 

6. The direct bearing of such a plan uix)n the development of 
our public High Schools would be most salutary. It w^ould help 
to bring new High Schools into existence; it would tend to lengthen 
and standardize High School courses of study, and it would pro- 
mote efficiency and desirable uniformity in the High Schools as 
no other agency cH>uld do. 

7. By concentrating our Normal School w^ork mainly upon the 
last two years of the course, and by reciMving no students for a 
course longer than three years, we could nearly double the present 
annual output of Normal graduates without increasing the attend- 
ance of students. We could at the same time greatly improvt^ the 
quality of the teachers graduated. 

8. By requiring all students to obligate themselves to teach at 
least five years, we would rednce the number of teacher vacancies 
occurring each year, and help to put an end to the ste^^\w^-^t«\x<5^ 
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practice of exploiting the piibiic schools in the interest of every 
other calling under the sun. By i-educing the number of new 
teachers needed, and by increasing the number of Normal School 
graduates sent out, we might reai:K)mibly hope, ere long, to fill ap- 
proximately all vacancies in the public schools with trained teach- 
ers. The consolidation of small schools, wherever practicable, 
would help to bring about this result. 

The starting point for any great improvement in our public 
school system is a better method of admitting students into our 
Normal Schools. By far the greatest need of our public schools to- 
day is a trained teacher for every school. For a sufficient supply 
of trained teachers we must, of coui-se, look to the Normal Schools. 
But the Normal Schools cannot send out good graduates in large 
numbers unless large numbers of good candidates apply for ad- 
mission. And this brings us face to face with the most essential 
condition of educational progress in Pennsylvania, namely, more 
financial aid for both public schools and Normal Schools, and ade- 
quate measuirs to have it proi>erly applied. The fountain-head of 
our whoh^ supply of more than thirty thousand public school teach- 
ers we find in the multitude of candidates that stand on the thresh- 
old of our Normal Schools. It is idle to talk of making good teach- 
ers- out of unfit students. Only omnipotence could do that. The 
strategic point then in our whole system of prepanng teachers is 
the entrance doors of the Normal Schools, and that point of vant- 
age is commanded by the State's financial aid. Make board and 
tuition both free, or nearly free, in the Normal Schools, and re- 
quire those who accept it to teach at least fire years, and you can 
completely transform the public schools in a decade or less. 

Money is the sinew of education as it is of war or business; it is 
the great propelling power that drives all the machinery of the 
educational system. The two main defects in our present plan of 
giving State aid are, first, that the State does not give enough, 
and second, that it does not give wisely. 

I^t us look first at our policy for aiding public schools. The 
amount of the annual appropriation has recently been increased, 
but it still is too small. Seven and a half million dollars mav look 
like a large sum, but for the great State of Pennsylvania, and for 
the great c^use of education, it is not more than half of what it 
should be. At a meeting of school principals in Pittsburg, a month 
ago. Superintendent Samuel Hamilton said: ^The State of Penn 
sylvania could and should appropriate not less than 15 million dol 
lars a year to her public schools, and not less than four or five 
million dollars to her State Normal Schools." These amounts 
would barely be commensurate with the magnitude of the work 
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to be done. We must bear in mind that the true m^^asure of what 
the State gives to the public schools is to be seen in what the school 
children of the State actually receive. Pennsylvania is the richest 
State in the Union but one, and there is no good reason why her 
public school teachers should not be among the best prepared and 
best pjiid. Until two ^vars ago the schools of Pennsylvania were 
taught by t(^achers who received less salary than the teachers of 
any one of 22 other States. That is, our State in her ability to pay 
her teachers rankcHi second, but in what she a<?tiially paid she 
ranked below twenty-second. Ck)nditions are now distinctly im- 
proved, but still we have taken only the first step in what should 
be a great forward movement. 

In our State aid to the public schools we have erred not only in 
the amount given, but also in the method of giving. An individ- 
ual or a State may do as much harm as good by unconditioned 
gifts. The appropriations made by the State to the public schools 
have not as a rule been made in an educational way. No adequate 
conditions have been imposed to insure a wi^^ use of the State's 
money. In most school districts neither teachers nor salaries of 
teachers have been greatly improved by the State's gifts. The 
average monthly salary of men teachers last year was only 153.10; 
of women, only $3!).41. There was a decrease of 154 in the number 
of men teachers, while the number of women teachers was 
increased by 1,033. Th(» principal etTect in a majority of dis- 
tricts has been to reduce local taxes. Some districts have actually 
run their schools on the State appropriation alone, paying teach- 
ers low salaries and keeping schools open only for the minimum 
term. The average length of term in the State last year was only 
7.65 months. Such a method of granting State aid is not only 
wasteful, but is demoralizing. Instead of stimulating local effort, 
it pai'alyzes it. By this unwise method of dispensing State aid, 
many of the rural schools have beicome poorer instead of better, 
and all this during a pf?riod of remarkable general prosperity. With- 
in the past month, I have heard the superintendent of schools in 
the most populous county in Western Pennsylvania say, in public, 
that ^*the conditions of the rural schools in some parts of Pennsyl- 
vania is a disgrace to the State." I have heard the superintendent 
in the next most populous county say, "it is painful to see how 
poor many of the country schools are." I have heard other compe- 
tent judges say that the rural schools in many sections of the State 
are not so good as they were 20 years ago. Is not our present meth- 
od of giving State aid, without suflQcient State control, responsible 
in part for this condition of the rural schools? 

We have not yet suiTiciently realized the need of Cl \sv>\^^ ^^"^^fe-^ 
centralizatiOD of authority in the ^dm\tv\^\x^Wo\i ^1 wv^t ^\^^^ 
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schools, and of our Normal Schools as well. The granting of State 
aid carries with it the right to inii>ose the conditions on which it 
shall be received, and the duty to see that it results in bringing 
equal advantages to nil. The general tendency now in other States 
is strongly towards greater centralization in the control of schools. 
Some have thought that this **unduly overrides local freedom and 
discourages individual initiative/' but the demand for better 
schools through centralized conti*ol luus be<'ome irresistible. All 
government is and should Ix? by the people, but the State is the 
people organized. It is the State as a whole, and not scdiool dis- 
tricts acting indep<mdently, that can best secure to the people the 
benefits of a democracy. In our State, all of the most important 
steps in educational progress h^ive lx»en taken at Harrisburg. It 
was here that the free school system was given to the State in 
1834, and it was here that it was sa^^d, in ltS35, even w-hen a ma- 
jority of the memb(»rs of the Li^gislature had come here to repeal 
it. So has it been ever since, and so it will continue to be. There 
is not a strong educational system in the United States, or abroad, 
in which State control is not dominant. 

Now, when we turn to the Normal Schools of our StJite, we find 
that the State began by paying no |mrt of the student's expenses 
in the Normal School, and that now it pays fully three-eighths of 
those expenses; but progress in this right direction has been much 
too slow. Tliere is as good reason for the State's paying all of a 
student's expenses in a Normal School as for the nation's I>ayin2 
all of such expense in the West Point Military Arademy, or in the 
Naval Academy at Annajmlis. But wli(»ther there is as good rea- 
son or not, there is the iiec**ssity for doing so, and such a necessity 
knows no law. If we are to have an efficient system of public in- 
struction in Pennsylvania at all, we must have more trained teach- 
ers than we can possibly get with tin* pres(^nt financial induce- 
ments. We have done about all that can be done, and the best 
that can be done, under present provisions as to State aid. The 
act of 1857 establishing Normal Schools did not provide any State 
aid whatever. In 18tl(), it was found expedient to allow 50 cents 
a week on the tuition of Normal stud^^nts, «and 50 dollars of a bon- 
us to graduates. A few yc^ars ago this was increased to |1.50 a 
wvek, or the whole amount of the student's tuition. We now find 
that under this policy of free tuition we have perhaps as many stu- 
dents as most of the schools should have, but they are gathered in 
rather indiscriminately, by means of much advertising and per- 
sonal effort. Thev have Ixm'U adniitt(»d usuallv without anv tests 
of fitness. Practi willy all have been admitted who have applied, 
and when admitted, nearly half the instruction given has been only 
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good High School work, and not strictly Normal School work at 
all. 

Hitherto, owing to the semi-private nature of our Normal School 
system, we have been comp<*lIe(l to go out into the highways and 
hedges and urge young people to enter the Normal Schools in order 
to become teachers. I confers;?* I don't enjoy reading our Normal 
School advertisements, not even my own which are less objection- 
able than some others. One principal calls his school the **Fir8t" 
Pennsylvania Normal School; while another says his is in the 
*First District.'- Another calls his school a *^Literary Insititute," 
and then adds **And Normal School." Another savs his school is 

**The Pennsylvania State Normal School of ,'' and that it is 

located 1,300 feet abovt* the sea. One sithool is said to be near the 
magnificent scenery of the Delaware Water Gap; and another is on 
the p'liicid waters of the Monongahela. Our Normal School work 
should not need such advertising. We ought not to be urging pro- 
miscuous classes of young people to prepare to teach; our business 
should be, first of all, to keep out all |>oorly prep^ired applicants. 

The time has come when all iKMnniai*j' motive for getting students 
and passing students at examinations in Normal Schools should 
b«? relegated to the past and never more be heard of except in the 
pages of educational history. Our problem should not be that of 
getting students, at all, but of selecting the best from the many 
applicants whom a far-sighted i>olicy on the part of the State 
would attract. 

The aim of the State should be to provide a trained or an ex- 
perienced teacher for every public school in the Commonwealth. 
No lower aim than this ought to be accepted for any school dis- 
trict. But if the State undertakes to pi'ovide a trained teacher for 
every school, it will bx? necessary either to have fewer vacancies 
each vear. or to have a larser out]mt of Normal School gi'aduates 
each year, or to have both. If we recpiire graduates to teach five 
years, the number of vacancies will be greatly reduced. Those 
who teach five years will, as a rule, remain in the profession. Let 
us now see how a large number of prepared teacbei's can be turned 
out each year from the Normal Schools. This can be done if the 
work of the schools is confined mainly to the last two years of the 
course, which em'brac<»s nearly all of the distinctively professional 
work of the curriculum. At present, nearly half, in some Normal 
Schools more than half, of our students are in the preparatory and 
junior classes, doing mainly High School work that could be done 
elm^where before entering the Normal School. If now the expenses 
of the students are borne by the State, the number of advanced, 
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well-prepared applicants will be greatly iuci\?ased, and in the size of 
our graduating classes be correspondingly increased. The gain to 
the State from such a policy would be not only a much larger num- 
ber of trained teachei*s, but also a much better quality of teachers, 
for the improvement would begin at the fountain head in the selec- 
tion of the students when they first enter the Normal School. The 
obligation to teach two years was no part of the original act of 
1857, for there was no State aid allowed at first. The fixing of the 
time at two years was wholly arbitrai*y, but for that day (1866' the 
time was reasonable enough. It has now become a blot on our 
profession of teaching in l*ennsylvauia. We have outgrown the 
fifty cents a week, but not the two years of teaching. Forty years 
ago it was wel lenough to trai nteachei*s for two years of tt^ch- 
ing, but in 11)07 it seems almost silly. The State of Pennsylvania 
should no longer engage in this petty business of prepanng stu- 
dents for a two-years' life work. On the other hand young men and 
women who are in earnest, and purpose to «tick to the work they 
have prepared for, should be encouraged by having free prepai'ation 
in the Normal School and a fair s'alary for teaciiing. In England 
the obligatory period of teaching for graduates of the ti'aining col- 
h^ges has been fixed this year (11)07) at tiVQ years for women and 
seven for men, the expenses for the training of men being consid- 
erably more in England than for the training of women. In France 
the period is ten years for all alike, but the three years in the nor- 
mal school c^unt as part of the ten. In Germany teaching is a life 
work and no limit is named, so far as 1 know-. 

Within the last thirty-five years, England has built a strong and 
efiicient system of seventy teachei*s' training colleges, mainly by 
parliamentary grants covering the entire expenses of students. In 
France a great system of about 170 Normal Schools has been (es- 
tablished, or rather developed, during the sam<i brief i)eriod, in 
substantially the same way. The general government bears all the 
expenses of students and the departments or counties provide the 
buildings. 

*'Would it be best for the Normal School system of Pennsylvania, 
and therefore best for the patrons and State at large, to charge 
a higher rate for the living expense of the students than is now 
charged?" was discussed by Dr. Ameut, of Indiana, who said in 
part: 

**That which militates against the schools is a want of funds. 
Salaries are too low to get the best teachers or hold them for any 
length of time in the Normal Schools. The cost of living is higher 
than it was and yet the rate of board to students is practically th(» 
same as it was a year ago. By an increase of the rate a consider- 
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able additional sum would be available. It seiems vitally important 
that such an increase should generally be made so that schools may 
use this addition to increase the efficiency." 



-TLIK CONTROL OF THE SOUOOLS.'^ 



By Dr. FLICKINGEK. 



The original act of 1857 creating Normal Schools does not specify 
the number of such trustees. The act of 1S72 provides for State 
trustees as follows: *'The ii^tate Buperintendent shall appoint, on 
or before the first Monday of May, annually, two citizens of each 
Normal School district in which a Normal School ia in op<»ration, 
and which hav^ i*eceived, or shall receive, any appropriation from 
the State, to act as trustees on the port of the State, with all the 
rights and privileges of other trustees of the several Normal 
Schools." 

The act of 1875 provides that "the pecuniary and other affairs 
of each State Nornuil School shall be managed by a board of eigh- 
teen trustees, twelve elected by the (contributors or stockholders, 
and six appointed by the Sui)erintendent of Public Instruction.'- 
It also provides *^that the contributors or stockholders shall, at the 
annual meeting, select and nominate to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction twice as nuuiy persons as are to be appointed, from 
whom, if satisfactory to him, he shall appoint the re<iuired number 
to act in the board, as trustees on the part of the State, but if the 
nominations so made are not siitisfactory to the said Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, he fthall, with the advice and consent 
of the Governor, choose others d(»emed more suitable." 

I cannot find any other legislation bearing on this subject until 
we come down to the legislature of 1907. In the act, the one 
passed last spring, making s])ecial appropriation to the several 
schools, an additional section was apiKnided apparently as an after- 
thought and wholly foreign to the original bill, as follows: "The 
number of trustees for each of the State Normal Schools, appointed 
to represent the Commonwealth, shall be nine, and those elected 
by the stockholders shall be nine, to be appointed, elected and to 
serve as now provided by existing law^s." 

I was attending the sessions of the Legislature last spring when 
this bill, with the amendments indicated, passed the House, but 
I do not know who was the mover of the amendment as I was not 
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.vitbin hearing. It is apparent, however, that it was done hastily 
and without sane deliberation because the bill as passed finally 
was unconstitutional after the amendment had been added. WhL*n 
I was told of the passage of the bill in this foion, I iumnediately 
called the attention of a number to the fact that it was now un- 
constitutional because the title of the bill did not include a refer- 
ence to the subject matter of tlie amendment. The attention of 
the Speaker was then privately called to this omission^ and when 
the House again convened the bill was recalled and the title 
amended. 

This incident is mentioned because it suggests forcibly that there 
was no very serious movement to enlarge the State's influence in 
the managem(»nt of the Normal Schools, because the amendment 
was so carelessly and diffen^ntly made. I do not think it tenable 
to assume that it was made without changing the title, with the 
design of making the appropriations unconstitutional. It was too 
stupid, too easily discovered, and withal not in hai*mony with the 
usual legislative chicanery. 

It was evidently the impulsive act of an amateur pi'ompted by 
the usual small coterie of euemi(»s who endeavored in this way to 
attach obloijuy, through legislative enactment, to the existing 
method of Normal School management. If the movement had been 
serious and int(^lligent, the manner of nominating the State trus- 
tees would have bei»n also changed. As the law now exists, the 
influence of the stockholders is just as great as ever becaujse they 
still retain the power to nominate an heretofore and it is reasonable 
to suppose that those named will still be in sympathy with the ma- 
jority of the stockholders. I therefore see no advantage in the 
new law, although certain contingencies might be imagined when 
the State trustees, acting together, could assert a pow^erful influ- 
ence. Personally I see no objection to the State assuming entire 
control of the schooLs, jjrovided, that the powers of the State Super- 
intendent be extended so that politics can be kept out <ind efficient 
and intelligent trustees be chosen. On this question, one is likely 
to grow more conservative the more it is studied. The greater 
the autonomy of any educational institution, the greater are its 
ojiportunitit^s for consistent development. If, however, a body of 
narrow-minded mcMi assume control and divert its aims to personal 
and sordid purposes, then there is an occasion for a consideration 
of means by which it may again be restoi-ed to its legitimate sphere. 

The history of our Normal School systcnn is, in my judgment, 
highly creditable. Errors have been made, and possibly there have 
b(»eii timcfi in th(» history of individual schools, w^hen evils have 
crei)t into thi^ management. The aggregate number of pupils that 
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have attended the thirteen Normal Schools is exceedingly large, 
the value of the property with the added incomes of each, would 
exceed the total investment of all except the largest corporations. 
When this great fact i« considered, we havie no occasion to blush or 
apologize. Then, too, even if we grant that the abuses call for 
more adequate control, what evidence have we that the increase in 
the numiber of the State's trustees will bring about the remedy de- 
sired? 

Principal Bigler, of Edinboro, followed in a discussion of the re- 
lation of the Principal to the Board of Trustees. The Principal 
should meet regularly with the Board and make monthly reports 
of the general school conditions. 

Where the work is dione largely through committees acting for 
the Board, the Principal should be in close co-operation with the 
Cominjt<tee work. 

Dr. Schaeffer spoke briefly on "The Future of the Normal 
Schools." He said that in New York and in Michigan Normal grad- 
uates will not teach in the rural schools. In these States, country 
training schools furnish the rural teachers. 

In Pennsylvania, the Normal graduate goes to the remotest cor- 
ners and gives her best service. He expressed the hope that the 
Normal Schools would make themselves increasingly useful by 
furnishing a class of highly trained teachers for the great work in 
rural Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Philips then read the following paper: 

Those of us who were present at the joint meeting of trustees and 
principals of the Normal Scho'ols at Harrisburg last spring to en- 
deavor to secure the Governor's signature to our appropriation 
bills, will recollect that Senator Heidelbaugh stated that there was 
a large pile of letters on the Governor's desk protesting against 
the Normal School appropriations. Other equally well informed 
and equally ardent friends of the Normal Schools imsist that oppo- 
sition to the Normal School appropriations is increasing and is 
likely to continue to increase. 

It has occurred to m«? that a part of this opposition is due to the 
fact that the Normal Schools are private institutions, and, if, in 
some equitable way, the proj)erty of the Normal Schools could 
Xxass into the ownership of the State, and at the same time their 
management could be kept in non-partisan and interested hands, 
there would be greater interest in them on the part of the State, 
and iJetter State support for them. As you all know, the control 
and management of the State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania are 
unique, in every other State the Normal Schools are owned and 
controlled by the State. I offer, therefore, the following 8a^^e«U<\K^ 
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for the considei'ation of the 8tate Superintendent and the Normal 
School Principals who are present: 

First — Let the State acquire the ownership of the schools and 
all of their property by purchase of stock of the ficboote at its origi- 
nal cost or par value. In the case of any school whose stock has 
been bought in by the Board or retired, it sterns to me only fair 
that the original or par value of the stock should be paid to the 
Board of Trustees to be used by them as. they deem proper. 

Second — That there be for each school a separate Board of Trus- 
tees of perhaps eighteen, to sen-e three years, one-third going out 
each year as now, and to be mad^ up as follows: One-third of the 
trustcH»s to be appointed as heretofore by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction upon the suggestion of the present Board of 
Trustei« instead of the stockholders, as is now the case, and the 
State Superintendent to continue to have the power, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Governor to appoint others than those sug- 
gested; the ptjiier twelve trustees to be appointed by the courts of 
the Normal School district, one being appointed by the court of each 
c'jimty in the district outside of that in which the school is loeated, 
and all of the others to be appointed by' the court of the county 
in which the school is located. 

This, it seems to me would accomplish the purpose of keeping the 
school appointments out of politics, and yet make the Normal 
Schools State institutions, thus com/mianding the respect and con- 
fidence of the State. A single Board of Trustees for all of the Nor- 
mal Schools in the State would, I believe, be unwise, because they 
would lack the local knowledge and interest necessary to the wise 
management of the schools, and local boards of trustees appointed 
by the Governor would be certain eventually to get into politics, 
or at least, the appointments to go by favor, and the question of 
efficiency and the best interest of the schools would not be foremost. 
It seems to me that the trustees should, be mostly local, for those 
at a distance will not keep up their interest and attendance, and 
yet the outside counties in the district should be represented. 
Trustees should be appointed or planned for so as to com'mand 
the respect and support of the State and its Legislature, and yet 
be out of politics, and beyond the reach of capricious favoritism. 
Personally, I would prefer the present plan, and I believe it would 
be better than having a Board appointed entirely by the Governor, 
but I submit that the plan here suggested would avoid the Scylla 
and Charyndis of private ownership and political management. I 
fear that unless something is done to change the present situation, 
there will be increasing difficulty and perhaps impossibility of se- 
curing the State support much longer. 
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As nearly as one can estimate or gather from the State reports, 
the total par value of the stock subscribed for the yarious Normal 
Schools is about $410,490. In return for this investment, the State 
would become the owner of real estate valued, according to the 
reports of the Presidents of the Boards of Trustees, at $4,160,000, 
and persona] property valued at $550,000, or $4,170,000 in all. This 
is subject to an aggregate indebtedness of $255,000, and State mort- 
gages of $1,825,000 by the last available report. Details would, of 
course, be necessary, some of which I have tried to think out, but 
it is unnecessary to burden the plan with them, as none can forsee 
them all. Difficulties would arise, and considerable ones, but it 
seeme to me not so considerable as would be sure to arise before 
very long, if son^ething is not done. Whatever is done will have 
to be done for the whole thirteen schools, and a plan must be de- 
vised which will manage them all with their varying problems. 
I sumbit this to you for your careful consideration. Three questions 
will, of course, arise: First, is the plan itself wise, and if essen- 
tially so, can it be made better^ and if so, how? Second, can the 
State Legislature and the Governor be convinced that it is wise 
and can they be induced to provide for its execution? Third, will 
the trustees and stockholders of all of the Normal Schools agree 
to accept this plan? 

The following committee was api>ointed to draw up propositionn 
concerning Normal School legislation: Principals Kemp, Waller. 
Noss, Lyte and Smith. 

Dr. Lyte offered the following? resolution: 

Resolved, That the administration of the Department of Public 
Instruction by our State Sux)erintendent is worthy of our heartiest 
approval and we hereby pledge him our most earnest support in 
every effort made by him for the betterment of the public schools 
of our Commonwealth. 

On motion, Mr. Martin was elected Secretary for the next meet- 
ing. 

Adjourned. 

J. GEORGE BEOHT, 

Seeretarv. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRINCIPALS* MEETING 

HELD AT HARRISBURG. 



Department of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg, November 4, 1908. 

The regular annual meeting of the Board of Principals of the 
State Nornml Schools of IVnuHvlvania wuh h(»l(l this dav at the call 
of the SuiKn*iuteud(^nt of Public Instruction. 

There were present Principals Philips, Maltby, Waller,* Bigler, 
Smith, Noss, Becht, Martin, Rothermcl, Flickinger and Kemp. 

The following program was discussed: 
The Township High School. 

G. M. Philips, West Chester. 
What more can we do to Prepare Teachers for High Schools? 

A. C Rothermel, Kutztown. 
J. F. Bigler, Edinboro. 
How can we best Co-operate with High Schools? 

T. B. Noss, California. 
E. L. Kemp, East Stroudsburg. 
The Science of Agriculture in Country Schools. 

J. G. Becht, Clarion. 
The Science of Agriculture in Normal Schools. 

E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
Requirements for degrees of B. P. and M. P. 

J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven. 
What is a fair test of Spelling? 

A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
On motion of Dr. Noss a committee was appointed consisting of 
Drs. Noss, Smith and Maltby to consider the requirements for de- 
gree of Bachelor of Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. 

On motion the Deputy Superintendents and High School Inspectors 
were invited to sit with the Board of Princiimls. 

Dr. Lyte reported for the committee on the Course of Study. After 
discussion of the report on motion of Dr. Philips it was referred back 
to the committee to be reported at some later meeting. 

On motion it was resolved that we request the legislature to 
grant to each of the Normal Schools the sum of |15,00rt for build- 
ings and other betterments. 

C3) 



The committee on legislation was requested to see to it that the 
Normal School appropriation bill be [)roperly worded. 

Dr. Philips from committee on Codification of School Laws asked 
for the opinion of the Principals on the following points: 

1. As to number of Principals needed to form a quorum. Ans. 
No change is needed. 

2. Would it be wise to reduce the Boards of Normal Schools to 
some smaller number? Ans. No change needed. 

3. If the State should take over the Normal Schools should the 
number be reduced? Ans. Yes. 

4. Is it wise to incorporate in the law the provision that teachers 
be elected on the recommendation of the Principals of the schools in 
which they are to teach? Ans. Yes. 

5. Is it worth while to ask for the prohibition of the sale of liquor 
within a certain distance of the Normal Schools? Ans. No change 
needed/ • . ■ -'^^ 

6. Shall it be required that the diplomas be signed by all members 
of the faculty? No answer. 

On motion of Dr. Lyte the following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, That the committee on course of study report either 
by letter or to a meeting of this Board as soon as it can be determined 
what action on the course of study for high schools will be taken by 
the Legislature. 

On motion of Dr. Kemp the requirement of Thesis for graduation 
was repealed. 

On motion of Dr. Kemp the whole question of degrees (B. P. and 
M. P.) was referred to the committee on course of study. . 
The committee on course of study recommended that 
"Graduates of State Normal Schools of other states whose diplomas 
have been endorsed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania shall be eligible to pursue the work of the supple- 
mentary courses now ottered in the Pennsylvania Noruml School and 
to receive the degrees granted in said courses." 
On motion of Dr. Noss the following resolution was adopted: 
"We hereby express our cordial endorsement of the administration 
of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and recommend his reappointment." 

Notice was given that the class list bo prepared so as to indicate 
students taking elective courses. 

S. A. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 



THE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 

DR. GEO. M. PHILIPS. 



Principal G. M. Philips, of the West Chester State Noruial School, 
opened the program of the day. His remarks were in substance as 
follows : 

Education is under ftre, as it has never been before within my 
recollection. You all know of Birdsove's recent book "Individual 
Training in our Colleges," which was published a little more than 
a year ago. He criticizes very severely the college work of today 
with especial reference to the elective system, sports and fraternities. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for April, 190(), there was a strong article 
on *'Making Education Hit the Mark" by a graduate of Harvard 
University who was at the time the article appeared, a member of 
the faculty of the University of California. This is also a serious 
criticism on the college work of today, as well as upon the college 
preparatory work that is being done. Two weeks ago, at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Harvard College, I heard Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, who I presume has done more 
to promote habits of personal study on the jmii: of his students than 
any other college president of the country in recent years, critici/e 
severely the failure of the colleges of today to secure work on the 
part of their students. He graciously exce[)ted Haverford, but said 
that college men do not study, and that the great need of college au- 
thorities was to secure a real study on the part of their students. 
Two recent numbers of the Delineator magazine have had severe 
criticisms on the public schools, especially those of Cleveland and 
New York; but the high schools more than any other have been 
the subject of attack, partly because they are the highest schools in 
the public school system, and, therefore, more generally held re- 
sponsible for results, and also partly because they are the preparatory 
schools for colleges, and are criticized from that quarter. Prof. 
Lamed of the West Point Military Academy recently had a severe 
arraignment of the high schools and the public school system gen- 
erally in the North American Review. About a year ago, the faculty 
of Harvard University published a pamphlet criticizing seriously 
the work in English of high schools and college preparatory schools 
generally of to<M.y. Assistant Superintendent Orville Bright, of 
Chicago, at the last meeting of the National Educational Association, 
held at Cleveland, was determined that a very drastic resolution 
should be passed by the committee on resolutions, of which he and 
I were both members, condemning the high scbooU tot \\v^fSRAft?wj.^ 
and failure, wbicb be held were due to tYie taet \\v^V X?ftfe V\^ ^"^"^"^la. 
were merely planned as fitting schools lot eoWo?|fe, «ccv^ ^^^ \BscoKiS^ 
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by teachers fresh from college without practical experience or 
pedagogical training. The resolution finally approved by the com- 
mittee and passed unanimously with applause by the National Edu- 
cational Association with reference to the high school curriculum 
and its teachers was a very much modified form of Bright's resolu- 
tion. 

It is true that there has been great pressure to arrange high school 
courses so that they nmy fit students for college. As the college 
preparation has advanced, and as the common branches have been 
abandoned one after another by the colleges in their admission re- 
quirements, the high schools have almost entirely ceased to teach 
the common branches at all. The Principal of the Htate Normal 
School at Fitchburg, Mass., spent a day with me last week, and 
told me that the Massachusetts Normal Schools taught practically 
no common branches, and that he was obliged to have all high school 
graduates review carefully the common branches in the normal 
school. The I'egulation period for each of them was two periods per 
wc(*k for a year, but those who ne(»d it were required to take still 
further rc^view of the common branches in their senior year. 

Another weakness in the high schools of today is due to the fact 
that many of their teachers are young college graduates with no 
previous experience as teachers, and with no training of any sort in 
pedagogy. They naturally introduce college methods, other lecture 
system, large text-books and long lessons, etc., which are entirely 
unsuited to the average high school student. One of the foremost 
superintendents of this State said, in the presence of Dr. Schaeffer 
and mvself recentlv that in his citv it was not worth while to as 
sign home study to the students in Ihe public schools, that it was 
[)ractically the universal custom in his city for all the members 
of the family to drop every sort of work after supper, and spend the 
evening in visiting, trolley riding, at the cht*4ip theatres, etc., which 
explains why the superintendent of another important city in Penn- 
sylvania said recently that a normal school studc-nt did as much 
in one year as a high school student in three. 

A large number of higli schools were started in Pennsylvania 
under the act of 1895, and the appropriations made for carrying it 
out. These high schools have generally attempted to do too much, 
are small and weak, but are generally improving. It was necessary 
that they should start, and probably necessary that they should start 
as they did. The thing now to be done is to strengthen and improve 
these high schools, and, under the leadership and plans of Dr. Schaef 
fer, this is already being done, and will be done to a greater extent in 
the future. They are improving, and the thing to do is to keep at 
it and see that they continue to improve until the time comes that 
we can dei}eBd upon the graduates oi aW W\^ Vi\^Vi ^^\vftoU being what 



the graduates of the best of them now are, worthy of the name, and 
well trained and grounded in the courses of study which they are 
reputed to have had. 

WHAT MORE CAN WE DO TO PREPARE TEACHERS FOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

PmN. A. C. ROTHERMEL. 



The High Schck)! has frequently been called the People's College. 
According to statistics, however, only five per cent, of the children 
of our country complete a High School Course. Many of those who 
enter the High School drop out the first year; others leave at the end 
of the second year; still others at the end of the third year, and 
probably about 50 per cent, of those who enter High School remain 
to graduate. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why so many pupils 
leave the High School before graduation. Among the reasons as 
signed are lack of capacity, desire to enter practical pursuits, poor 
health, social duties, poverty, hostile home conditions, etc. But the 
question in my mind is whether the High School itself is not in part 
to blame in that it frequently makes little or no attempt to adjust 
itself to the needs of the community. The American High School 
is rather a college adjunct than a superstructure erected on the com- 
mon schools. The Principal is frequently a college graduate fresh 
from the college atmosphere and, of course, he must introduce col- 
lege ideas, and prepare his students not for life, but for college. The 
curriculum is adjusted to the needs of the few who have college aspira- 
tions, and the wants of the many are either ignored or indifferently 
met. 

In a High School that last June graduated four young people a 
course in Greek is maintained, and the Principal frequently has 
but one or two pupils in his Greek class. Because Greek is a part 
of the curriculum the directors have been led to believe that a Normal 
School Graduate is not qualified to take charge of the High School. 

Directors too do not always stop to inquire into the standing of 
the college from which the aspirant to the High School Principal 
ship has graduated. A college graduate is a college graduate. In 
a recent contest for the Principalship of a High School a normal 
graduate was thrust aside for a college man whose diploma has 
no more value than a diploma from a good high school. But the 
school from which he was graduated is a college in name, and the 
Board was ambitious to have the report go forth that a college 
graduate had been placed at the head of the schools. I cite these 
examples to show that it is becoming incTea»\iv%\'j d\^^\3\V\«t\jkSsrsfis^ 
school graduates to secure High School PTmeV^^iXAiVv^. 
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Now what can the Normal School do to prepare teachers for High 
Schools when we see that the High School Principalships are slowly, 
but surely passing into the hands of college graduates? In the first 
place the Normal School should make an effort to give a special course 
in school supervision and executive work to such Seniors as aspire 
to High School Principalships, and positions in High Schools. Every 
Senior Class of our Normal Schools has some richly endowed men 
and women who have natural executive ability, and who aspire to 
High School positions. These, instead of continuing the work in 
methods could be organized into a class, and placed in charge of a 
strong teacher who understands the problems of secondary education, 
and is himself a splendid executive. In this class the various phases 
of the High School question could be pi'esented and discussed and the 
need of genuine leadership, and superior executive ability on the part 
of the principal emphasized. 

This class should also be required to visit High Schools, for in 
this way they can learn by actual, practical demonstration the diffi- 
dence between a good High School and a poor one, and get a better 
comprehension of the problems of the High School teacher and his 
qualifications for successful work. 

The class would also see the handicap of the weak disciplinarian, 
and learn to appreciate the value of organizing power and executive 
ability. Moreover, this class should also be given every opportunity 
in the Model School to carry responsibility, and to engage in difficult 
executive work. Opportunity should be afforded for the manage- 
ment of the school as a whole, and to assist in the arrangement of 
the programs for the different classes. 

If good results are to follow from such a plan two things must 
be kept in mind — that the students composing this class have native 
ability — high school timber, and that the member of the faculty under 
whom the work in supervision and management is done be a teacher 
of superior executive ability and inspiring personality. 

My second suggestion is that Normal School Seniors who show 
splendid executive ability and special aptitude for certain lines of 
academic work be urged to supplement their normal course by a 
college course. The normal school gives every receptive, active 
student some idea of the value of professional training. He leaves 
the Normal School with the conviction that teaching is a profession, 
and that there is such a thing as an art of teaching. It eeems to 
me, therefore, that the Senior of the Normal School who has initativc 
and executive qualities should be urged to take a college course if 
-possible. The Boards of Education are looking for Normal and Col- 
lege trained men, and they are willing to pay the price for good, strong 
teachers, I believe that every normal graduate of the character 
speciBed with a good college course \iaa ^\et^ \i\i^Ti^cfc Vst ^ "^^^Ition 
fAat offers every opportunity for the use ol \i\^ \T«:mva% wA\i&a ^^S^a. 
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If for financial reasons the college course is out of the question the 
strong Normal School student should be urged to take summer 
courses at colleges and Chautauquas. In this way he will not only 
add to his knowledge, and gain a wider outlook upon the field of 
education, but he will also meet, see and hear some of the moving 
spirits in the great work of education, and catch the inspiration that 
comes from contact with master minds. 



HOW CAN WE BEST COOPERATE WITH HIGH SCHOOLS? 

PRIN. THEO. B. NOSS. 



First of all it might be well for us to remove all causes of friction 
and antagonism between normal schools and high schools and to 
place these two parts of our public school system in a true and 
helpful relation to each other. The necessity for doing this is more 
apparent now than it has every been before, owing to the rapid 
growth in the number and size of our high schools, those in cities 
and boroughs numbering already more than 450, and those in town- 
ships more than 350 — about 100 of these being high schools with 
4-year courses. As Dr. Kemp reminded us two years ago, "the num- 
ber of high schools has increased amazingly." What will men say 
of us if we continue to force these new educational conditions in 
the State to fit into our normal school courses of study and plans 
of organization? It is better not to pour new wine into old wine- 
skins. We should gladly meet these new conditions with a new 
organization of normal school work. Nowhere should the vigorous 
new life of our eight or nine hundred high schools find a more prompt 
recognition and a more hearty cooperation than from our thirteen 
State normal schools. We have nothing to gain by friction; we 
have everything to gain by cooperation. 

2. In order to cooj>erate effectively with high schools, the new 
organization of normal school work should restrict that work to 
the regular three years of professional instruction, and as much 
as possible to the last two years, leaving the preparatory work be 
low the Junior year to be done by the high schools. High school 
work in the normal schools is an appendage resembling a tadpole's 
tail, very necessary at an early stage, but quite superfluous or worse 
at a later stage. The normal schools should either refuse to admit 
applicants who have had no high school work, or its equivalent, or 
we should place such students in a high school department of our 
own which shall be a part of the practice school but entirely distinct 
from the normal. Our normal schools should not be made a means 
or instrument for abolishing the high school stage in the educational 
process of anj one. Our only excuse tot dovu% \\i\» \% VSaaX. ^^ w^ 
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paid for it, and that we need the money; but this is not a sufficient 
excuse. Our work should begin where the high school work ends. 
We should aim to make our work distinctive, and indispensable. 
Public high schools are sure to increase rapidly in numbers in Penn- 
sylvania as they do in other States. In New York State between 
1,890 and 1,900 the enrollment in the common schools increased 16 
per cent., but the number of high schools increased 140 per cent. The 
State now has 665 of them. The safety and efficiency of our State 
normal schools will be found, not in a participation in this high 
school work, but in a complete differentiation from it. We will gain 
a stronger position for ourselves by eliminating all inconsistencien 
from our relations with the high schools. Why, for instance, should 
the State be asked to appropriate money to high schoolsfor secondary 
instruction, and then to make appropriations to normal schools to 
be used in part for the same kind of instruction, but of a much more 
expensive sort? Again, if the State aids normal schools in doing 
high school work, why should it not aid high schools in doing normal 
school work? This question will be 'asked, and we must have an 
answer ready. The work of the two kinds of schools should be 
mutually exclusive. They should cease to compete for the same kind 
of students. If a student should be in the one, that shows in general 
that he should not be in the other. Our present Junior year, which 
consists almost entirely of high school work should serve for a whib 
as a buffer year in connecting high school and normal school work. 
Students who have had short high school courses, or partial courses, 
should take the Junior year in the normal, while those who have 
had four year courses should omit the Junior year. 

3. Another way of cooperating with high schools is to give due 
credit for all work done in them. Dr. Lyte has proposed a revision 
of our course of study which provides in a very satisfactory way, I 
think, for such recognition. 

By some such plan for giving credit for academic work done in high 
schools we can in a certain sense share responsibility with high 
schools in the preparation of teachers, holding the high schools in 
large measure responsible for the scholarship of students, and the 
normal schools for their pedagogical training. 

4. We can cooperate with high schools in a helpful way, both to 
them and to ourselves, by preparing good teachers for high schools. 
The professional training given in the normal schools should by no 
means be restricted to the preparation of teachers for the elementary 
schools. Every class we send out should contain some members 
specially prepared to teach in secondary schools. If our present pre- 
paratory work were all done in a high school department of the 
practice school, we would be able to give to certain of the most 

capable of our students some experieiice m \^q\Aw^ \iv high school 
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grades. A person who has completed, in a thorough manner, the 
full course in a first class high school, and who takes two years, 
chiefly in professional work, in the normal school is well prepared 
for teaching in a majority of our high schools. Such a ikm-sou is 
vastly better fitted for high school teaching than the average college 
graduate who has had no professional training. 

In my judgment, the most important question that has been be- 
fore use for several years is this question of our relation to the pub- 
lic high schools. There are some defects in our public school sys- 
tem that can only be cured by legislation; but here is a defect that 
can be remedied by a resolution of this board. Our present relation 
leads to confusion and friction. It lowers the professional tone 
of the normal schools to admit students who are barely able to 
enter high schools, and burdens the normal school with academic 
work which could be done mere economically for the State and for 
parents in high schools. Besides all this, it is quite unnecessary 
to admit these youthful students into our normal schools. We could 
fill our schools with mature, well prepared young men and women, 
if we were to raise our professional standard and exclude all those 
who are not preparing to teach and all those who are too young to 
prepare to teach. How can we justify the teaching of "Methods'* 
to girls in short dresses, girls who have only finished the eighth 
grade? There ought not to be any way by which the brightest of 
them could get into the normal school until they are two or three 
years older. Good professional work is simply impossible in a 
normal school where there is a considerable element of non-profes 
sional students. We sometimes say that the teacher makes the 
school. It is also true that the students make the school. You 
can measure the professional standard of a normal school by its 
conditions for the admission of students. 

State Superintendent Baxter, of New Jersey, wrote to State Super- 
intendent Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, under date of December 12, 
1906, as follows: 

Prior to this year pupils were admitted to the New Jersey State 
Normal School who had not completed either a three or a four years 
high school course. By an amendment to the rules governing the ad- 
mission to the School the State Board of Education has prescribed 
that a full four years high school course shall be a prerequisite to 
the two years course in the Normal School, and that a three years 
high school course shall be a pre-requisite to the three years course 
in the Normal School. 

Our State Board of Examiners, therefore, has declined to endorse 
Normal School Diplomas issued in Pennsylvania when it was shown 
that the holders had not taken the high school course prior to enter- 
ing the Normal School. 
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If we cannot at present do as much as New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts have done in regard to entrance requirements, can we not do 
something? 

Professional training is a plant of such delicate nature that it will 
not grow in an unfavorable atmosphere. The time and skill of edu- 
cational specialists in our normal school faculties are misapplied, 
their zeal is quenched, and their aims thwarted by the very organiza- 
tion of our work when we admit students indiscriminately. Under 
such conditions scientific [)edagogy becomes a joke, or at best an 
iridescent dream. The gods themselves would fight in vain to main- 
tain professional standards in normal schools so long as students 
are admitted without discrimination, for the sake of their tuition fees. 
[Quote fi'om Dr. Wallin's letter.] Let the high schools do the high 
school work, and let that work be fully recognized, under proper safe- 
guards, in the normal schools. Let the normal schools begin where 
the high schools end, and let them do exclusively professional work, 
and the perfect cooperation of the two kinds of schools will be as- 
sured. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF PEDA 

GOGY AND MASTI:R OF PEDAGOGY. 



PRIN. J. R. FLICKINGER. 



I have never haou very much in favor of our Pennsylvania Normal 
Schools developing into mongers of pedagogical degrees, and have, 
th(»r(*fore, in every ca»<\ dissuaded the half dozen applicants, we have 
had, from attempting it. However, that is not the question before 
us. We all offer these degrees in our catalogues, and 1 assume that 
the subject was assigned for discussion here in order that we may 
reach some uniformity in our requirements. 

I have discovered in the very brief time I have had to secure cata 
logues and examine them, that there are at least three classes of in- 
stitutions which confer these degrees: Universities or Colleges, Nor- 
mal Schools, and so-called Normal Colleges. There may be others. 
We are chiefly interested in the work of the Normal Schools. 

Beginning with New York, we find that her Normal Schools do 
not grant degrees ; but, as you are aware. New York has one Normal 
College in addition to her eleven Normal Schools and numerous train- 
ing schools. It is known as the Albany Normal College, and it offers 
a number of courses, including an English course of two years; a 
supplementary course of one year to each of the foregoing courses; 
a course of one year for college graduates ; a course of one year for 
supervisors of schools; a course of two years for Kindergartens, etc. 
TAe Normal College grants the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy to 
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graduates from the English course who also complete the supple- 
mentary course; and the degree of Master of Pedagogy to graduates 
from the classical course who also complete the supplementary course. 
Candidates for admission to the two year English course are required 
to pass a satisfactory examination in the following subjects : Arith 
metic, Algebra, through Quadratics, Plane Geometry, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, English Literature, Political and Physical Geography, 
American History, General History, Botany, Physiology, Zoology, 
Elementary and Advanced Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Hook-keeping, Civil Government, and Elementary Drawing. They 
also admit, without examination, those who present the following evi- 
dence of proficiency: State certificates. College diplomas. Regent's 
certificates. Normal School diplomas. High School diplomas. Academy 
diplomas, and diplomas from the academic departments of union 
schools, provided their courses of instruction are approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1 did not have access to the English course of study in the Normal 
College, which would be helpful for purposes of comparison. 

You will observe from this, that a graduate from the regular three 
year course of a New York Normal School, can enter the Albany 
Normal College (without an examination) jind after three additional 
years of study, secure the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy, providing 
he completes the two year English course iind the one year supple- 
mentary course. Or he can secure the degree of Master of Pedagogy, 
by taking the two year classical course in conne<'tion with one year 
supplementary. At least this is my interpretation of the outlines 
of the course in my i>ossession. 

The State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Michigan, offers the fol- 
lowing courses with others: — 

Course A. General. For graduates of approved high schools. 

Time two years. 
Ck)ur8e B. Specializing. For graduates of approved high 

schools. Two years. 
Course C. For graduates of courses A and B, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. Two years. 
This school also offers the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy, in one 
year, to graduates of colleges. 

As an illustration of what is being done in the way of preparing 
teachers in one of the youngest of the western states, I quote from 
the last catalog of the Montana Nornml Collie : 

"This institution was first established as a "State Normal School 
and it opened as such in 1897. In 1903 the I^egislature changed its 
name to State Normal College. The chief purpose, however, of the 
college is to fit young people for teaching. 
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It offei*s two principal courses of study. The degree course leads 
in four years to the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. This couree 
affords abundant preparation for the technical work of teaching, and 
also gives the teacher a fair equi])ment of general culture. The three 
years course includes most of the professional work of the degi'ee 
course, but less of general culture and of the more advanced yedix- 
gogical study. Students preparing for high school teaching may 
make this a four year course (without a degree) by taking additional 
work in mathematics and science. 

There is also a graduate coui^e for college and Normal Rchool 
graduates, leading to the degree of Master of Pedagogy. 

This institution also offers a Two vejirs' elementary course, with- 
out a diploma, to which students ai'e admitted without examination 
if they have passed the Eighth Grade Examinations prescribed by the 
Superintendent of l*ublic Instruction. 

Requirements for admission to the three and four year courses are 
as follows : 

1. Completion of the Elementary Course in the Montana State 
Normal College. 

2. Diploma from an accredited high school in Montana. 

.3. Applicants who have ])artly or wholly completed the course 
of a university, college, or state normal school, may in the dis- 
cretion of the faculty, be admitted without examination. 

4. Examination bv the faculty on all the work of the Elementary 

• • • 

course, except Theory of Teaching. 
Tlie d<»gree of Hachelor of P<Hlagogy is conferred on those who 
complete the four years' degree coui'se. This course is as follows: 



1st Semester 
English. 
Chemistry. 
Solid Geometry. 
Mediaeval History. 
Drawing. 



FIRST YEAR. 

2nd Semester. 
English. 
Biology. 
Algebra. 
Modern History. 
Manual Training. 

SECOND YEAR. 



2nd Semester. 
Gorman. 
Englisii. 

Sociology or Latin. 
Arithmetic. 
Music. 



1st Semester. 
German. 

English Grammar. 
English or Latin. 
(One year of Latin is preliminary to 
this course). 
Trigonometry. 
Music. 

THIRD YEAR. 

1st Semester. 

Gorman. Gorman. 

Geology or I-Atin. Geography. 

Anatomy or Neurology. Psychology. 

American History. Pedagogical Reading, or Latin. 

Observation. Observation. 



2nd Semester. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 



iBt Semester. 
Manual Trainingr, School Hygiene. 
Nature Study. General Method. 
EX^onomics. 
Special Method. 
Practice. 



2nd Semester. 
History of Education. 
School Management. 
Physics. 
Special Method. 
Practice. 



For the degree of Master of I*edagogy, the iiiiniimim i^equirements 
are that a candidate shall already have a Bachelor's degree from the 
Montana State Normal College, or from some other college or univer- 
sity of recognized character and standing, and must spend at least 
one year in resident graduate study at the Montana State Normal 
College. During this year the work is divided into two parts, a 
major and a minor. The major must in all cases be taken in the 
department of pedagogy, and will be e<juivalent ap]>roximately to 
twelve le<*ture or recitation hours i)er week. The minor requires 
half as much work as the major. A thesis as well as an examination 
is required at the end. 

The pedagogical degree granted by Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities, respectively, is the Bachelor of Science. Neither of these 
institutions grant the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy, although 
New York University grants Master and Doctor of Pedagogy. The 
following is a general statement of their requii'ements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science: 

General Statement. 

In order to give Normal School graduates (New York grade) and 
teachers in general an opportunity to complete a collegiate education, 
Columbia University and New York l^niversity are granting the B. S. 
degree in education to students who have completed the work as 
outlined by these Universities and approved by the Regents of the 
state of New York. The classes meet daily at four, five and eight 
1*. M. and on Siiturdays, and are taught by the regular l^niversity 

professors. 

Requirements for Admission. 

1. The requirements for admission are the succei^sful completion 
of two years of college work equivalent to the completion of the 
Freshman and Sophomore years of an approved college course. 

2. Gi*aduates of New York State Normal Schools of class OXE 
will be admitted as fulfilling the requirements of entrance. Gradu- 
ates of New York State Normal Schools of class OXE have had the 
following work: A four years' course in the High School, which 
course is advanced sufficiently to admit a student who successfully 
completes it, to any college or university. In case the student has 
not completed a high school course prior to entering the Normal 
School, then he is obliged to do the equivalent amount of academic 
work in the State Normal School, wViicVi \v«l% a Alc^^^Xxsv^ts^. \^x N^i^se^. 
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purpose. When a student has met the entrance requirements of four 
years' high school work, he then pursues a two years' course of 
professional work in the Normal School proper. Upon the comple- 
tion of this course, the student will have had in all six years of sec- 
ondary work; and it is upon this basis that he is admitted to the 
univeiTsities with two years' standing. 

3. Graduates of recognized professional schools of law, medicine, 
etc., are admitted as conditioned students with three years to com- 
plete for the degree. 

4. Special students who cannot meet the admission requirements 
may be eni'olled, but not as candidates for the degree. 

Requirements for the Degree of B. S. in Education, 

The candidate for this degree must have completed and passed writ- 
ten examinations in the work of the Junior and Senior years. This 
degree is recognized by the Regents of the State of New York, and 
accepted by them as fulfilling all the requirements of the registered 
bac(;alaureate degree. Holders of this degree are granted a certifi- 
cate to teach in the schools of the State of New York for three yeai-s. 

Regulations Governing the Eleetion of Courses and Credits. 

A year of resident work consists of fifteen hours a week; or, in 
other words, tlie student is permitted to carry three hours work a 
day, whicli for a week of five days will make fifteen hours. It is 
thus obvious that the work of the Junior and Senior years of this 
course embraces thirty hours for the two years. Of the thirty hours 
nMinir(»d for tin* degree, at least five hours must be chosen from each 
of the following groups: Five hours from Group O^E, Language 
and Literatui-e; five hours from Group TWO, Philosophy and Uistory ; 
five hours from Group THREE, Exact and Descriptive Sciences. 

Of the thirty liours, a total of fifteen hours must be chosen from 
the courses known as Senior coui'ses. Of these fifteen hours, four 
must be taken in one or more foreign languages. 

The foregoing concerning the univei*sities in New York City, is 
suggestive in the sense that it enables us to form some estimate of 
what colleges and universities consider necessiirj' for higher peda- 
gogical degrees. 

f believe it is essential that our Pennsvlvania State Normal Schools 
provide some opi)oi't unity for advanced ])edagogical work, but I am 
not disposed now to think that we should ofl'er degrees. If the 
time ever comes when we are to have in this State an institution 
or institutions similar to that of the Albany school, then proper pro 
vision can be made by the State itself, in a specially equipped institu- 
tion, for this advanced work. But this, too, is more or less of a 
dream, because the attitude of out \i\g\ieT msVWwWwv^^ «xsA i^rticu- 
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larlj of the University of Peiinsjlvania, is against a State institu- 
tion for this purpose. It must be obvious to all why this is true. 
Admitting then such a feeling, it seems to me that we never can have 
a State institution for that purpose, and as we ourselves are not 
likely to have the financial support to enable us to adequately equip 
for that work, it will gradually become more and more the work 
of the universities of our own or sister states. If, however, it should 
be deemed wise for us to grant these degrees, then I would suggest 
a two years' course on top of our regular normal course, for the 
Bachelor degree, and an additional year of residence, for the Master's 
degree. The two years work for the Bachelor's degree should be at 
least half professional. It should include advanced psychology, the 
science and history of education, theory and practice, a study of edu- 
cational problems, ethics^ and political and social science. The 
purely academic work, if any is to be allowed, should include the 
cultural as well as the utilitarian. This, of course, is but a skeleton 
of the work that ought to be required. 

My final recommend.ation is that a committee be appointed with 
power to frame a definite course of study for these degrees. It re- 
quires time to study the problem from every point of view, and much 
more to meet our own particular educational needs. 

WHAT IS A FAIR TEST OF SPELLING? 

DR. A. E. MALTBY. 



"Words give wungs to thought." 

It is said that a very large number of candidates examined for 
the public service under the competitive system in England fail in 
spelling. In our own country, the experiment of teaching Bpelling 
without the aid of text-books has been tried with results so far from 
satisfactory that the spelling-book has been restored. Wherever the 
subject of spelling has been most seriously considered, a strong 
reaction in favor of a suitable text-book is evident. 

An answer to the question "What is a fair test of spelling?" in- 
volves the whole problem of spelling. It should be attacked from sev- 
eral sides and systematically. A word has not been thoroughly 
learned until it has been mastered by the pupil in its four relations; 
its sound to the ear; its form to the eye; its meaning to the mind; 
and its use in connection with other words. In addition to the oral 
description of the word and the memorizing of its form so that is 
may be reproduced on demand, the pupil should also learn its mean- 
ing in connected thought. This will imply frequent and intelligent 
use of the dictionary, one of the best means for eulav^vx^ ^yA %\.^5«s5i% 
thening the vocabulary of the pupil. In t\v\% e.o\ixvwi\\«^ \5e^^ ^^*^ ^^ 
2 
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diacritical marks can hardly be discussed without a caution as to 
their misuse. Diacritical marks properly used will help the child 
in the use of the dictionary, and assist him in surmounting the dififi- 
culties presented by unknown words. But when the marks them- 
selves become a difficulty, increasing mental effort rather than simpli- 
fying the process, then they should be dispensed with, for they are 
then certainly being misused. There should, however, be systematic 
lessons given on the diacritical markings shown in the dictionary. 
Only under such circumstances can this great educational aid, the 
dictionary, be U8<»d intelligently. In practice it will be found that 
a good method of teaching the meaning and use of words is in con 
nection with the residing lesson. Select the unfamiliar word, and 
by skillful questioning lead the child to understand the sense of the 
word in the context. The meaning and use of words cannot be taught 
by fixed rules, and the number that may be taught in a specified 
time will depend upon ; the teacher, the receptivity of the class, and 
the inherent difliculty of the several words. Never consider a les- 
son mastered until pupils can both spell and use every word which 
it contains. Diversity of exercises is an essential element of all 
successful teaching. The ingenious teacher will awaken interest and 
keep attention by varying the requirements and methods of recita- 
tion. The teacher should attend carefully to the proper spelling 
of all new and difficult words gathered from the lessons in history, 
geography, reading, arithmetic, and nature study. It is an excel- 
lent plan to select certain words from each lesson and require pupils 
to write sentences which contain them. These exercises should be 
corrected with reference to spelling, use of capitals, and language. 
Lists of new and difficult words should be selected from the lessons 
in the various studies. Lists of words misspelled by the class may 
be made and placed on the side of the door of the room, or in some 
place where they may be sc^en readily. While an experienced teaeher 
may dispense with a speller without detriment to the learner, it is 
still true that the great mass of teachers will find such a work quite 
as useful as any other text-book. 

A fair test of spelling should include, as nearly as possible, words 
in common use which offer some difficulty in spelling. That is, the 
words selected should be those in even-day use, yet those which are 
often spelled incorrectly. The test may also be made to include 
some words which are similar only in sound. Any fair test will in- 
clude few words that are not commonly used in writing and found 
in ordinary reading. Indeed, the habit of careful reading will, under 
the ordinary processes, make boys and girls fairly good spellers. Es- 
pecially is this true when the pupils have acquired early the habit of 
looJcing at words. However, the pupil who has a weak memory and 
a poor eye for form will rarelv \eavn \xi\dcr wv^^' "a\^\^vw. 
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Simi)le rules for spelling certain classes of words should be de 
veloped from full lists of examples in the daily lessons in the school- 
room. Fair tests in spelling will, therefore, contain cases in which 
the application of such rules may l)e made. It has been found in 
practice that pupils acquire but little proficiency in spelling by com- 
mitting to memory extensive columns of words of the same char- 
acter and sound. So, in the spelling lessons, words combining 
similar or nearly similar sounds produced by different combinations 
of letters should be associated, and, perhaps, contrasted. Spelling 
tests may fairly give attenticm to this i*elation. Pupils graduating 
from our schools should be reasonably good spellers. They should 
be reasonably familiar with the si)elling of the words in the branches 
of study. Some knowledge of the prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, an 
tonyms, and words pronounced alike (homonyms) should be gained by 
the pupils. 

In connection with the lessons in spelling, derivation, meaning, 
and correct i)ronunciation of words, attention may be called to pres- 
ent usage. The English language is so tenacious of what it has once 
taken into its maw that it is never safe to wiite "obsolete" opposite 
any word once in common use. For instance, the word "meticulous," 
ufied recently by a prominent American, has long been marked with 
the t"ob8olete" in Worcester's dictionary. 

No matter how we may individually think a word should be spelled, 
we must accept the modern spelling of words backed as it is by tra- 
dition, by history, by growth, by etymology, and by the printed litera- 
ture of both the great brjinches of the Anglo-Saxon race in a multi- 
tude of books which no man can number. You might as well try to 
bail the Great Lakes with a tin dipper as to try to reform the Eng- 
lish language by dropping a few letters out of a few words in it. 
Spelling reform is not a definite and clear means of promoting popu- 
lar education. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association at Cleve- 
land last summer, an old-fashioned s]>elling l>ee was held. Cleveland 
was declared the winner, and Marie Bolden, a little colored girl of 
that city, was the only child who made not a single mistake in either 
the oral or the written contest. 

Here are the hundred words as dictated for the written papers: 



which 


parallel 


admittance 


curiosity 


management 


mischief 


deceit 


brethren 


origrin 


professor 


niece 


arctic 


whether 


analyze 


chimney 


pumpkin 


elm 


cleanse 


capital 


similar 


potato 


regretted 


victuals 


foreigner 


grammar 


vortical 


sovereign 


seize 


divisible 


noticeable 


laboratory 


ceiling 


beginning 


miniature 


cistern 


partition 


business 


umbrella 


cemetery 


preparation 


occurrence 


particular 


stationery 


tcvWWtv^T'^ 


negroes 


except 


develop 


aeN^T^ 
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geography 


character 


supersede 


adjacent 


equipage 


exercise 


disappear 


recognize 


architect 


iron 


pursue 


irrelevant 


convenience 


surprise 


handkerchief 


hygiene 


separate 


fulfill 


together 


alley 


February 


descendant 


thorough 


necessarily 


accommodate 


detained 


principal 


muscle 


acquiesce 


beneficial 


government 


disease 


Judgment 


embarrass 


governor 


mischievous 


analysis 


privilege 


prejudice 


balloon 


precede 


until 


restaurant 


misspell 


changeable 


lettuce 


poem 


conscience 


committee 


occasion 


persevere 


athletic 
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IN MEMORIAN. 

PRIN. THEODORE B. N08S, PH. D. 



Whereas, Dr. Theodore B. Noss, Principal of the California Normal 
School in this State and one of the longest in service of the members 
of this Board of Principals, died on the 28th of February, 1909, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Noss the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania has lost an able and enthusiastic friend and leader, 
who by his high Christian character, his broad schoKirship, and his 
great executive ability, has made a deep and lasting impression upon 
the schools of the State. His labors in the cause of popular educa- 
tion have produced results that will long be felt in this Common- 
wealth and in the nation. 

Resolved, That we mourn. Dr. Noss as a genial, kind, loving friend, 
as a leader w^ose convictions wei'e right and who had the courage 
of his convictions, as an associate whom it was always a joy to meet, 
and as a Christian gentleman who was always courteous and sym- 
pathetic. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his wife and family 
in their great bereavem<Mit, and with the Normal School which has 
lost a guide and leader whoft<» place it will be difficult to fill. 

E. O. LYTE, Chairman, 
G. M. PHILIPS, 
JAMES E. AMENT. 
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but little change in the report. In the so-called academic studies it 
is but slightly in advance of the four years' course of study outlined 
in the ^'Manual for Borough and Township High Schools" published 
by the Department of Public Instruction. But it includes the aca- 
demic studies given by the State Department in the "Manual," and 
if it is adopted, our graduates will no longer be criticised for not 
having even covered the studies required by the Department for town- 
ship and borough high schools. Pedagogically it is somewhat 
stronger than our present regular course. It provides for daily les- 
sons in a professional subject until the Senior year, when two periods 
a day shall be spent in purely professional work, one in study and 
one in actual practise. I am free to say that this is still not as full 
as it ought to be. A professional school, such as we pretend to have, 
should spend more time in purely professional work than the best 
of us spend, unless we call the academic work we do, professional 
work, which we can do in a measure, as we endeavor to give to our 
students a teacher's knowledge of the academic branches. This view 
of normal school work at once lifts the normal schools above the best 
high schools, and places our work beyond that of any high school or 
academy. 

I do not argue for the introduction of this new course. I can not 
believe there is any one ©f us who does not realize that we are be- 
hind the times, and does not want to do something to make our schools 
worthy of the confidence that has been placed in them. Nor do I 
believe that there is any one of us who is not ready to take the step 
in advance that we are expected to take. 

Attention is invited to the changes in the course of study which 
1 now distribute among you. 

Kegular Course. 

(Studies marked with a {*) are to be reviewed in the Senior 
year. ) 

Students are to have a ^^Teacher's knowledge" of the academic 
branches of the course, especially the elementary branches. 

Sub Junior and Junior Years. 

Two full years of study beyond the ordinary common schools are 
here included. The studies may be divided as each normal school 
prefers. 

Pedagogics, — Methods and School Management. (Daily lessons in 
Methods and School Management in special classes throughout the 
fjine for which students draw State appropriation). 



Language, — English Grammar,* Reading, Orthography, Latin, in- 
cluding preparation for Caesar, and Caeser, four books, (or German 
or French). 

Mathematics, — Arithmetic,* Elements of Algebra. 

Natural Science, — Physiology.* 

Historical Science, — Political Geography, Physical Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Government of the United States and Pennsylvania. 

Arts, — Penmanship (an approved system, with a fair handwriting), 
Drawing (daily lessons for at least 20 weeks). Vocal Music (elemen- 
tavy principles and daily exercises for at least 10 weeks), Bookkeep- 
ing (single entry, with a knowledge of common business papers). 

Phifsical Culture, — On alternate days throughout the year. 
Final examination in Sub Junior and Junior studies. 

Middle Year. 

Pedagogics, — Psychology, Methods of Teaching (daily lessons in 
Methods in special classes throughout the year). 

Language, — Rhetoric and Composition, with elocutionary exer- 
cises; four orations of Cicero, and the Manilian Law and Archias 
Oration (or German or French). 

Mathematics. — Plane Geometry. 

Natural Science, — Elements of Chemistry (two terms, daily les- 
sons). Elements of Zoology, Botany. 

Historical Science, — General History, English History. 

Arts, — Manual Training (two terms, lessons on alternate days). 

Physical Culture, — Twice a week. 
Final examination in Middle studies. 

Senior Year. 

Pedagogics, — History of Education, Methods of Teaching (daily 
lessons throughout the year). Practice of Teaching in Model School 
(for the entire Senior year, forty-five minutes daily), Ethics. 

Language, — Literature and Classics, six books of Virgil's Aeneid (or 
German or French), Review of English Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Solid Geometry, Plane Trigonometry and Surveying, 
Review of Arithmetic. 

Tvatural Science, — Physics (two term?, AsiW^' \e!fe'^olv^^,'^^^2a^KQ^s. <^\ 
Geology, Review of Physiology, Elements ot Xg,ic\e\5\X\»c^. 
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Physical Culture. — Once a week. 
Final examination in Senior studies. 

Substitutions. 
The following substitutions may be made: 
Sub Junior and Junior Years. — German or French for Latin. 

Middle Year. — German or French for Latin ; German or French for 
Chemistry. 

SeniorYcar. — Roman History, Astronomy and Logic for Latin ; Ger- 
mai« or French for Latin, German or French for Solid Geometry, 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Each normal school may give credit to high school graduates, upon 
the certificate of the principal of the high school, for such studies of 
the course completed in the high school, as may be deemed advisable 
by the faculty of the normal school, provided that no student shall 
receive credit for any work in pedagogics taken elsewhere, and pro- 
vided furtlier. that no student shall be graduated by a normal school 
with an attendance of less than two years. 

Students shall pass a satisfactory examination before the faculty 
in the following common Egnlish branches before they shall be en- 
titled to receive Slate aid: Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, English Grammar, Ilistory of the United States, includ- 
ing the Eleuients of Civil Government, Physiology and Hygiene, and 
shall present a physician's certificate of good health. 

The studies of the Sub Junior and Junior years are placed under 
one heading. Attention is called to the foot-note at the bottom of 
the page, requiring that students pass a satisfactory examination in 
the coTUDion English branches before they can draw State aid. This 
seems to me to be only just to the State. Whatever may be said with 
regard to the needs of students, certainly in these days of high schools, 
the State should not j)ay for free tuition of students in the normal 
school who have not made an effort to obtain a good knowledge of 
the branches which thev can studv at home. The State should not 
be required to pay tuition in two places, nor should we try to be rivals 
of high schools or discourage their formation. 

A careful examination of the studies of the Sub Junior and Junior 

3'ears will lead you to see that there are at least two years of work 

provided in these studies, and each normal school can divide the 

studies to suit its own recjuiremonts for students that have not been 

graduated at a high school. Latin, if we teach it, would begin in 

the Sub Junior year, and four books of Caesar would be read in the 

Junior yenr. This would require pu\>il8 to begin their Latin earlier 

th/in they now do, and wo know vtny weW tWW^ v\ Xwxv^ww^'i \^ \^ \^ 

studied, the earlier it is begun the better. 



The Middle year remains as it is now, with the exception for some 
schools, of daily lessons in Methods — ^not calling Psychology a "Meth- 
ods" stndy, as it belongs just as fully to medicine or law as to teach- 
ing — and Cicero, six orations, including Archias and the Manilian 
Law, and English History. In the Senior year. Methods of Teach- 
ing, daily lessons throughout the year, and Practise of Teaching in 
the Model School for the entire Senior year, are required. A term in 
Ethics is added ; six books of Virgil are required ; a review of Physi- 
ology and a term in the Elements of Agriculture are added. 

If the course is too heavy to have dailv recitations in all the so- 
<!alled academic branches, recitations may be held four times a week 
or even three times a week, if daily recitations are impossible. This 
will remove the criticism sometimes made that the course is too heavy. 

The substitutions are the same as now, with the omission of Greek ; 
but I believe that we should encourage students to take German in- 
stead of Latin. It is well known that the ordinary classical course 
in colleges is waning.. 

Late investigations show that a year's German helps a student in 
English more than a year's Latin. Stanley Hall says in the Pedago- 
gical Seminary for September, 1908, that with a few exceptions, 
** American Latinists are men of rather limited second-hand learn- 
ing." Even the distinguished Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
whose influence for the study of Latin is felt throughout the Com- 
nlonwealth, and whose addresses and writings are models of virile, 
forcible English, owes much more to his intimate knowledge of the 
live, vigorous, expressive German tongue than to the dead language 
of the dead people whose methods of thought have passed away and 
have long been forgotten. German is the language of the phil- 
osopher ; Latin is the language of the catacombs. If we require Latin 
for graduation, we do our students a great deal of harm, teach them 
to be dishonest, and weaken their minds by allowing them to think 
that trickery and deception are studying, and I believe that we 
should make an effort to have the appropriation granted to high 
schools without the requirement of a knowledge of Latin, as was the 
case for several years. 

As I have stated, this course is as meagre as any course ought to 
be, especially in the purely professional work. We have no right to 
ask the State for support if we are unwilling at this day to do more 
than the best of us have yet done to train teachers for the public 
schools. 

You will notice the recommendation with regard to the credits of 
high school graduates on the copies of the paper I have distributed 
among you. By giving proper credit to four years' Vvv%\jl ^?>0cv^<5\ ^\x^« 
deots, they can graduate at any normal scYl^cA vcl \?s\fe '^K'^Xfc ^^ "^^^ 
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years. Three years' high school graduates should be gi*aduated in 
three years, and probably good students of good high schools of the 
third class, with a two years' course, may be able to graduate in three 
years or a little more, certainly in four years. I do not believe that 
any student should be allowed to graduate at a normal school in 
less than two years. We never have anyone graduate in one year at 
Millersville (though we have no rule prohibiting it), unless he comes 
to Millersville with a certificate from another normal school, and we 
do not find him ready to graduate in a year after he does that, if 
he has not attended a normal school. He can not get the spirit of 
the school nor become saturated with an atmosphere of teaching, if 
one can be saturated with an atmosphere, in less than two years. We 
make ourselves ridiculous by graduating pupils in "one year because 
a higli school principal whose patronage we court demands it. 

This course will meet all our requirements at the present time 
unless we are willing to separate our professional studies from our 
academic studies, and even if we do that, we shall find two years' 
pedagogical work, with the reviews that would be required to give 
our students a teacher's view of the elementary branches. 

I doubt the advisability of making the separation at any rate. 
"How to teach" is best learned when one is not too far removed from 
the sul)ject to be taught. The methods of teaching a subject are best 
taught by a specialist in the subject, who at the same time knows the 
human mind at its various stages of development. The academic 
studies and the professional studies should proceed pari passu in a 
course of studies in a normal school of the highest typa 

The proposed course of study was presented to the Principals for 
consideration. The discussion was continued by Dr. Maltby and re- 
marks were made by Drs. Kemp, Philips and others. 

On motion of Dr. Becht a committee was appointed to consider the 
proposed course of study, to work out its possibilities in fuller detail 
and report to a special meeting of the principals to be called at their 
convenience. This committee consisted of Drs. Becht, Lyte, Davis 
and Kemp with State Superintendent Schaeffer. 

Dr. Becht then presented a paper on Regulations for the Conduct 
of Final Examinations. On motion this paper was referred to the 
committee above named. 

On motion the (juestion of substitutions in the course of study was 
referred to the same committee. 

The relation of Normal Schools to Colleges was next taken up, in- 
troduced by a paper of Prof. Sutliffe. Discussion of the subject was 
continued by Dr. Philips and others. 

^JJ questions pertaining to the recognition of college work by Nor- 
maJ Schools was referred to the committee aibo^e \i«Hie^. 
TAe meeting then adjourned to meet at l.*^^. 
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The next item of the program taken up was the question of Legisla- 
tion. This subject was opened by a carefully prepared paper of Dp. 
Philips advocating the surrender of Normal School property to the 
State. 



WHAT LEGISLATION FOR THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD BE ASKED OF THE NEXT LEGISLATURE? 



GEO. M. PHILIPS. 



While serving upon the late State Educational Committee, my own 
investigations and the* views of many Superintendents, teachers and 
other educators, convinced me that much the greatest present need 
of the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools is to have their ownership 
acquired by the State, and to have their general management united 
in some wisely constituted State Board. Nothing has since occurred 
to change my view on this subject, in fact, my convictions on this sub- 
ject are constantly growing stronger. First, because I do not be- 
lieve that the State of Pennsylvania will ever properly and adequately 
support and provide for its State Normal Schools until it acquires the 
ownership and control of them. Nor indeed, do I think it ought to 
provide for them in such a way as is necessary for their best inter- 
ests and those of the State until it has thus acquired ownership and 
control over them. 

The State of Pennsylvania has now appropriated directly to these 
State Normal Schools for the betterments and for maintenance |5,- 
160,000. The amounts appropriated to the different schools have 
varied from |251,000 (East Stroudsburg) to |495,500 (Lock Haven.) 
These sums are in addition to the several millions which the State has 
appropriated for State aid or tuition to students therein, who are 
preparing to teach in the public schools. In comparing the appro- 
priations to the State Normal Schools in other states with ours in 
Pennsylvania, the appropriation for State aid must be added to the 
direct appropriation to our Normal Schools, for in other states, these 
appropriations for State aid would be made directly to the schools, to 
be used for teachers' salaries, etc. 

eJust what the value of the property of the State Normal Schools 
of the State will be when the current appropriations have been dis- 
tributed and used, cannot be told. But at the date of our State 
Superintendent's last printed report, September 1, 1908, the schools 
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had received in all from the State |4,614,500. At the same date, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Presidents of their Boards of Trustees, 
the total value of the property of the Normal Schools, including 
monoj in their treasuries, was |5,219,301, but their private debts at 
that time were |714.480, leaving their net value at that date |494,053. 

We see, as a matter of fact, that the net value of all the property 
of every kind belonging to the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 1, 1008, was a hundred thousand dollars less than the amount 
of the appropriations which had been received from the State up to 
that time. Part of these appropriations had, of course, been used 
for maintenance, in meeting deficits from the school's receipts from 
board and tuition, but the fact remains that the stock and contribu- 
tions of the schools have paid only abou one-tenth of the cost of the 
schools- property. The other nine-tenths has been paid by the State, 
either by special appropriations or from the regular annual appro- 
priations which for many years were made to be used for any pur- 
pose, and were until recently wholly or almost wholly used for per- 
manent improvements; only since 1899 have the Normal Schools ap- 
proations bills contained the word maintenance. 

T have worked out and have here statistics which show the value of 
the T)roperty of each Normal School in the State on September 1, 
1908, and the State appropriations made and available up to thai 
time. 

Appropriations Value of 
received. property. 

West Chester, $334,000 $(>9G,973 

Milllersvillc 380,000 505,240 

Kutztown, ; 341,000 382,639 

East Stroudsburg 221,500 187,891 

Mansfield, 409,000 359,250 

Bloomsburg 409,000 319,820 

Shipponsburg, 386,000 297,000 

Lock Haven, 465,500 177,827 

Indiana, 452,000 362,631 

California, 341,000 289,072 

Slippery Rock 314,000 304,140 

Kdinl>oro, 366,500 236,199 

Clarion, 341 ,500 286,004 

But it is not necessary lo read them, only to say that except in the 
case of three schools, Millersville, Kutztown and West Chester, everv 
Normal School in the State had, according to its own statement, re- 
ceived in appropriations regular or special, more money than the total 
value of all its property at that time. I have no doubt that this dis- 
crepancy between the appropriations and the value of the property 
of the schools is greater now than it was then, and that is will can- 
tinue, in at leant most of the schools, to gro\^ ^t^^lI^t ^^^t^ ^^a.Y. 
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It may interest you to know that the charter of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, granted by special act of the Legislature, provided for an organi- 
zation somewhat like those of the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. The corporation consisted of two thousand shares of stock of 
fifty dollars each. While I believe the words of the charter would 
tie up the stockholders more closely than the laws of Pennsylvania 
tie up the stockholders and trustees of the Normal Schools, yet the 
friends of the College have long realized the danger in this situation. 
Twenty or more years ago a committee of Quakers connected with the 
College endeavored to get hold of this stock, in order that it might 
not to be used to the detriment of the College, and they were partially 
successful in this. Last year the college changed its charter so as to 
make it theoretically undenominational, in order to secure for its 
superannuated profesors pensions from the Carnegie fund. The 
managers of the Carnegie fund refused to put Swarthmore College 
up<m its pension list until the private stock was cancelled, and the 
future management and control of the College put upcm a wise and 
safe basis. The College authorities are now at work trying to meet 
this condition. 

Is it not true then that incomparably the most important question 
before the State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania is different owner- 
ship and control, and ought not this important matter to be taken 
up, and, if possible, remedied as quickly a's possible for fear of the 
consequences? And may we not be sure that when one of these in- 
stitutions is looted in this way, its unfortunate example will quickly 
Hpread to others and possibly to all? 

Secondly. Is it reasonable to expect that a Legislature and a Gov- 
ernor, in view of these facts and ccmditions, can be got to make 
adefiuate provision for the further etension and equipment of these 
schools, or even for their reasonble maintenance, when there is no 
safeguard against the property or income of the schools being diverted 
as suggested above? As a matter of fact, are not the present condi- 
tions the strongest argment against adequate appropriations for bet- 
terments or for maintenance by the Legislature? And is there any- 
thing which would give such confidence and assurance of their wise 
management in the future as to secure the ownership and control of 
these schools by the State? 

I realize that an important part of the plan is to secure wise con- 
trol of the schools. As you know, I suggested to you two years ago, 
a plan of having two-thirds of the triistees appointed by the local 
courts in the Normal School Districts, and the other third by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, as was formerly done. This 
met with your general approval, but serious objection was raised in 
certain quarters to the appointment by the courts, and during the 
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passage of the school code of 1909 through the Legislature, strong op- 
position developed to giving extraneous duties to the judges, so that 
this i)lan was abandoned, and would jirobably have to be abandoned 
in future legislation. 

In a great majority of the states and territories, in fact in more 
than forty of them, there are State Boards^ of Education with more 
or less power, and everywhere apparently these State Boards are 
satisfactory. Every state bordering on Pennsylvania has a State 
Board of Education of some form. The commission, therefore, as you 
know, proposed that the Trustees of Hie State Normal Schools should 
all be appointed by a State Board of Education. The proposed Board 
would have been composed of tlie Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and six other members appointed annually by the Governor for 
a term of six years. This small Board, serving for long terms, would 
probably have been composed of men of ability and high character, 
and would, I believe, have been the best sort of Board that could 
have been devised to have general charge of the State Normal Schools, 
and to appoint their local Boards of Trustees. 

So general and widespread was the demand for and interest in 
some such change in the ownership and management of the Normal 
Schools, that I feel certain some person or some body will before long, 
and probably at the next session of the Legislature, introduce l^s- 
lation toward this end, that it seems to me that we ought our selves 
to formulate some wise plan of this sort, and not allow this to be done 
in crude hap hazard or even hostile fashion. It may be of interest 
to say that Mr. D. B. Oliver and Mr. William Lauder, two experienced 
and capable business men on the late State Educational Commission, 
were from the beginning strong and active advocates of the State 
ownership and control of the Normal Schools. The situation ap- 
pealed to them as it might have been expected to appeal to any ex- 
perienced and capable business man. I believe, therefore, that much 
the most important legislation for the Normal Schools at the next 
session of the Legislature will be for this body, with the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction at its head, to plan carefully for such 
a change in the ownership and control of the State Normal Schools. 

Furthermore, I do not need to remind vou that we have never been 
able to get thirteen boards of normal school trustees to really agree 
upon any unselfish policy of appropriations, or, when we had ap- 
parently come to an agreement of some sort, we have never been able 
to get them to adhere honestly to the plan which had been agreed 
upon and, human nature being what it is, it is unlikely that we ever 
shall. A State Board of Education, however, would view the situa- 
tion impartially, and the schools might expect to be helped according 
to their needs, and the needs of their couimunities, and the appropria- 
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tions recommended and urged by such a body would be much more 
likely to be granted than those asked for either by the present Board of 
Trustees or by the principals. 

Local control and interest in the different schools should be re- 
tained, and their individual needs and advantages provided for by 
local boards of trustees, preferably small and wisely chosen, wholly 
in the interests of the schools, which should have large freedom in the 
management of their schools as now, subject to the necessary general 
regulations and plans of the State Board and to the State laws. 
The individual schools should be protected by State laws in their 
rights, and reasonable freedom of control and action, from too much 
interference and control by the State Board. The present laws of the 
State throw many safeguards about the schools. All or most of these 
should be carefully retained and possibly others added. 

I do not believe in trying to do much more until we have secured 
this, or at least until we have tried to secure it, because such a situa- 
tion as this would so change the complexion of matters as to make a 
totally different sort of legislation not only x)ossible but wise. Other 
legislation, of course, is needed. To my mind, perhaps the most im- 
])ortant is that the laws of the State should require the communities 
in which normal schools are situated, to provide more adequate facili- 
ties for the proper training of teachers. 1 earnestly advocated such 
legislation upon the State Education Commission; but my experience 
there convinced me that no one Normal School nor the whole thirteen, 
loosely united as they are now, can secure any adequate legislation of 
this sort; while an impartial, strong and influential State Board of 
Educaticm might i)ossibly do this. We shall before long need more 
State Normal Schools in Pennsylvania, but 1 do not believe the State 
could easily be induced nor should it be included to spend the great 
sums of money which would be necessary to establish and equip such 
new schools adequately under the present normal school laws, and 
under i)resent methods there would be no assurance that such schools 
would be located or planned with any pretence of wisdom or suita- 
bility. 

ft 

1 would not have legislation too close or too minute for the State 
Normal Schools. One of the very best features in the present Normal 
School law is putting into the hands of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the principals of the schools the power to make their 
courses of study and to control admission to and graduation from 
them. This puts into the hands which ought to be the most competent 
and wisest in the State, these very important matters, and I hope 
that in any legislation which may come this power will largely remain 
where it is. If we have not managed these matters as wisely as we 
should have done, it will not be many years until there will be sue- 
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oessors in our places, who we hope may be wiser and more competent 
than we have been. But this I repeat, seems to me to be one of the 
best and far-reachingly wise provisions in the Normal School laws of 
any State in the Union. 

At the first meeting of the State Educational Commission, one of 
The membei*s suggested to that body three principles which he thought 
ought to be among the guiding principles in the work of the commis- 
sion. They were: First, to endeavor to secure, as far as legislation 
could secure it, good men in responsible places, and to give them 
ample power to act. Secondly, not to disturb school laws and school 
practices which are clearly working well, even if theoretically they 
do not appeal to educators elsewhere or generally, in other words, to 
let well enough alone. Third, not to endeavor to pass legislation 
which seemed clearly impossible under Pennsylvania conditions. I 
would suggest a careful consideration of these principles in any at- 
tempt to legislate for the Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

The discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. Bigler and c<m- 
tinned by Dr. Ament and others. 

On motion various questions raised on this paper were referreti to- 
the committee on Legislation. Dr. Schaeffer then appointed on the 
Legi<?lative Committee Drs. Lyte, Philips, Ament, Maltby and Flick- 
inger. 

On motion the question of granting of degrees Bachelor of Pedagogy 
and Master of Pedagogy was referred to the Committee on Curri- 
culum. 

Dr. Schaeffer offered a suggestion that the final examinations might 
profitably be divided, a part given at the end of the winter term and 
the remainder at the end of the vear. 

The Relation of High Schools to Normal Schools was then di*?- 
cussed. A carefully prepared pai)er on this subject was read by Dr. 
Rothermel. 



THE Jn:LAT10NS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AND HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 



A. C. ROTHERMEL. 



It is needless for me to say that the present relation between the^ 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania and the High Schools is anything but 
harmonious. It seems to me that the relation is becoming more 
strained each year and that, unless something is done to adjust the 
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difliculties between the two classes of schools, there will ultimately 
be a complete rupture. The feeling on the part of high school princi- 
pals and superintendents has for some years been more or less hos* 
tile and this feeling seems to be accumulating force each year, and 
those of us who were present at the meeting in Bethlehem remember 
the attacks made by at least one superintendent on the Normal School 
system our State. 

As far as I can learn, one reason for the opposition to Normal 
Schools by superintendents of cities and high school principals arises 
from the fact that high school graduates, who present themselves 
for examination at the normal schools, as a general thing fail in their 
efforts to enter the senior class. I am speaking now of high school 
graduates who had a four years' high school course in a good high 
school, recognized as such by the inspectors. The complaint made by 
some of the high school men is that pupils leave the grammar school, 
enter normal schools, and graduate from some of the normal schools 
in three years, while their own students stay in the high schools 
four years and are then compelled to spend two more years in the 
normal school or, at any rate, one year, provided they are able to pass 
the examinations for entrance to the senior class. The student who 
leaves the grammar school and comes directly to the nonnal school 
thus gains from two to three years on the person who remains in the 
high school to tinish his course. This fact, that pupils leave the high 
school and, according to the statements of some, are even induced to 
leave the high school and come directly to the normal school insteaa 
of remaining in the high school to complete the course, is one of the 
reasons for the antagonism to the normal schools. High schools 
everywhere are making a strong effort to keep the students in school 
until graduation, and if the charge is true that efforts are being made 
by some normal schools to induce students to come directly to the 
normal schools rather than remain in the high school until the com- 
pletion of the high school course, I can easily see the reascm for the 
undercurrent of feeling that is developing against the Normal Schools- 
If it is true that students who leave the grammar schools can com- 
plete the normal school course in three years, 1 can easily see also how 
this would militate against the high school and tend to make the 
high school uni)opular, probably resulting in the charge of incompe- 
tency against the high school and some of the school faculty. 

Now it seems to me that, since the high schools and the normal 
schools are a part of the great educational system of the State, some- 
thing should be done to reduce the friction now existing and to estab- 
lish more harmonious relations between the two classes of schools. 
It seems to me that every effort should be made to effect an adjust- 
ment of the difficulties now existing. 
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I am willing to admit that the normal school student lives a strenu- 
ous life, and that he does not go to school principally for play or for 
recreation. The normal school pupil usually enters the normal 
school with a high purpose, and the normal school faculty sees to it 
that he has an abundance of work to occupy his time and to call forth 
liis energies. I believe that it is true in a general way that the nor- 
mal school student does as much work in three years as the high 
school student does in four. I am not prepared to endorse the state- 
ment, however, that he does as much work in one year as the high 
school student does in three years. Even if the high school student 
does not work as hard and consequently does not accomplish as much 
in a vear as the normal school student, it seems to me that this in 
itself is not a sufficient reason for the normal schools to persistently 
refuse to recognize any of the work done by the high schools. 

I believe that the difficulties now existing between the two classes 
of sdiools could be adjusted in a large measure if the normal schools 
would agree to recognize some of the work done in the high schools, 
and admit students to the normal schools without examination in cer- 
tain branches. Since the high school inspectors of the State have 
classified the high schools, we are in a position to know which are the 
good and the poor high schools of the State. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it would not be too much of a concession of the nonnal 
schools to admit high school graduates, who have bad a four years' 
high school course, into the senior class of a normal school and those, 
who have had a three years' course, to the middle class, provided these 
high schools are recognized as high schools of the first grade. I would 
also qualify this statement by saying that only those students in the 
high schools referred to, whose rank is equal to or above that of the 
average of the class, be admitted to the normal schools without ex- 
amination. As far as I know, there are but two colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania that do not admit normal school students on certificate, and 
those admitted on certificate are admitted without examination. If 
we expect the colleges to recognize our recommendations and certifi- 
cates, I do not see any reason why we should refuse to recognize the 
reconmiedations and certificates of the high schools of our State, for 
the relaticm between the high schools and the normal schools of the 
State shimld be as close and, iu mv estimation, much closer than the 
relation between the colleges and the normal schools. 

It has been my experience that high school graduates almost in- 
variably do good work in the normal school. Usually high school 
graduates are amongst the best students in our classes. This, in 
itself, it seems to me is indicative of the fact that their training must 
have been good. Of course, I recognize, too, that the high school 
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graduate, who has sufficient ambition to continue her course after 
graduation from the high school, is probably above the average in 
ability, and it may be partly for this reason that high school grad- 
uates usually do fine work in the normal schools. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon the principals to discuss this ques- 
tion seriously and earnestly, and to take sonie step before we adjourn 
to do that which will have for its ultimate purpose the establish- 
ment of better and more harmonious relations between the normal 
schools and the high schools of our State. 

By invitation Mr. Koch and Mr. Hertzog , High School Superinten- 
dents expressed their views on the subject and expressed their grati- 
fication on the much improved cordiality of the high school principals 
toward the normal schools. 

. The committee appointed on the letter of Rev. Lynett reported that 
under our rules no one can be examined in middle and senior year 
studies at the same session of the State Board. 

Dr. Ament was elected Secretary for the current year. 

A resolution of endorsement an appreciation of Dr. Schaeffer's work 
as State Superintendent was adopted by unanimous vote. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at the call of the Committee on 
Curriculum. 

S. A.MARTIN, 
Secretary. 



COURSE OF STUDY ADOPTED BY THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AT A MEETING HELD IN HARRIS- 
BURG, APRIL 20, 1910. 



Outline of Four Years' Normal School Course. 



This course is based on the "unit" plan as proposed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

"A unit represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary 
school constituting approximately a quarter of a full year's work." 

(This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for 
the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four year high 
school course as a basis and assumes that the length of the school 
year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, that a period is from forty to 
sixty minutes in length and that the stMdy \» "^wt^^wft^ lot \wa <5Pt ^S5i^ 
periods a week; but, under ordinary c\TCTvm«X«Xi^^»^ ^ ^^NX^V'^^Xss^ 
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year's work in any subject can not be accomplished in less than one 
hundred and twenty sixty-minute hours or their equivalent Schools 
organized on a different basis can nevertheless estimate their work in 
terms of this unit.) 

Students admitted to the First Year shall have a fair knowledge of 
Arithmetic, Reading, Orthography, Pennmanship, United States His- 
tory, Georgraphy, Grammar, Physiology, Civics, and the Elements of 
Algebra to Quadratics. Test by Faculty. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Algebra, 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

Latin , 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

Shool Management and 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

School Law. 

Ortliography , SO-sixty minute periods or 40-f orty-five minute period. 

Reading and Public Speak- 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

ing. 
Ancient and Mediaeval 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

History. 
Physical Geography, .... 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Arithmetic 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Oramamr, 120-sixty minute periods or IGO-forty-five minute period. 

Vocal Music, 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Physical Training, GO-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Manual Training or Do- 40-8ixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

raestic Science. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

Plane Geometry, 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period: 

Rhetoric, Composition and 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

Classics. 

Botany 80-8ixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Zoology, 40-sixty minute periods or 60-forty-five minute period. 

Bookkeeping, 40-8ixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Modem History and Eng- 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

liah History. 

I'aeaar, 120-sixfy minute periods or l(>0-forty-five minute period. 

(jeneral Methods, 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

Drawing, 80-8ixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Physical Training, OO-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Manual Training or Do- 40-8ixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

mestic Science. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

Psychology and Observa- 120-pixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 
tion. 
Cicero, German or French, 120-sixty minute ^T\oda ox IVi^loxVj-^^^xKoixiX&^fefvsA, 
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Uterature, English and SO-sixty minute periods or 100-fortj-five minute period. 

American 
History, U. S. and Civics, SO-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

iJeography , SO-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

I»hysiogoly and Scliool San- SO-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

itation. 
Solid Geometry and Trigo- 120-sixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

nometry. 
Methods in ^ History and 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Geography. 

Physics, 120-sixty minute periods or HiO-forty-five minute period. 

Physical Training, 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

'• 1160 

In the third year the History of Arts and Science may be substi- 
tuted for Cicero, French and German. Geology and Astronomy may 
be substituted for Solid Geometry and Trigonometry. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

I»ractice Teaching, 120-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

History of Education, .... 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute periofl 
Agriculture and Nature 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Study. 

Arithmetic, 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Orammar, 40-8ixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Methods in Arithmetic and 80-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Grammar. 
Virgil, German and 120-8ixty minute periods or 160-forty-five minute period. 

French. 

I'uhlic Speaking, 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Chemistry, 120-sixty minute periods or 100-forty-five minute period. 

Drawing 40-8ixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

Manual Training or Do- 40-sixty minute periods or 50-forty-five minute period. 

mestic Science. 
Physical Training, OO-sixty minute periods or 80-forty-five minute period. 
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In the four year Ethics, Logic and Sociology may be substituted for 
Virgil, French and German, or Surveying and Philisophy of Educa- 
tion. 



REGT^LATIONS GOVEHNING STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
AT STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, AS AMENDED APRIL 20, 
1910. 



I. The examinations shall be arranged so as to give more time to the 
work. A t least a third more time shall l)e addeA, \wv^\\i^ >^x^ ^^^kvk>sss^- 
tioB cover at least three days instead ot two. 
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II. Examinations shall be so arranged that no person will have two 
examinations scheduled at the same period. 

III. Five lists shall be prepared for the use of each examiner; Sen- 
ior, Middle, Junior, Middle-Junior and Post Graduate. These lists 
shall be presented to the examiner before the examination begins. 
The certificate of the grades of each student must be ready for pre- 
sentation to the Board of Examiners before the examination begins. 

IV. Substitute and elected branches shall be indicated on every 
list. 

V. No State examination shall be given on part of a year's work, 
but (except in the Senior examination) a student may be conditioned 
by the State Board of Examiners in not more tlian two subjects, cov- 
ering not more than one period of work for a year, accurate records 
of which conditions shall be promptly sent to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the fact that the students thus conditioned 
have taken up such subjects and passed them by the faculty shall be 
certified in writing to the State Board of examiners before such stu- 
dents are admitted to another State examination. 

VI. Within fifteen days after the examination by the State Board 
at an}' Normal School, the principal of the school shall send to the 
Department of Public Instruction a complete list of all who have 
taken advanced branches, together with a list of these branches, also 
a list of those to whom diplomas and certificates were granted, a 
list of those passed from Middle to Senior, and a list of those passed 
from Junior to Middle Year. 

VII. A list of conditioned students, who go from one school U: 
another, shall be sent on request to the principal of the school the^ 
enter, together with a detailed statement of their conditi(ms. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



Hamsburji^, Pa., November 10, 1910. 

The principals of the State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania held 
their annual meeting in the Auditorium of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction on above date, with Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffcr* Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in the chair, and all the princi- 
pals of the State present . 

The princii)als invited Deputy Superintendents Glenn and Teit- 
rick, and High School Inspectors Hertzog and Koch, to sit in the 
meeting. 

The meeting was opened by an informal address by the chair- 
man on the general i)roblems now demanding solution at the hands 
of the Normal School authorities of Pennsylvania. Incidently, the 
speaker touched upon the general inter-relations of the schools of 
the State, and especially the relations that might possibly exist 
between ]>rivate schools and the State Normal Schools. 

The chairman then asked for the report of a previously ap})ointed 
committee on the quantification of the work to be dime in the various 
subjects outlined in the new four-year course of study. 

As the report was of c<msiderable length, it was moved and car- 
ried that the same be typewritten, and coi)ies furnished to each of 
the Normal Schools, to the end that the faculties thereof may ex- 
amine the same, and the principals be ready to vote on its adoption 
at a meeting to be held during the holidays. 

It was moved and seconded that the Principals should adjourn the 
present meeting, to meet on Friday, at 1.30 o'clock W Af., December 
30th, for discussion of the report (m the <juantilicarion of studies, a I 
the State Superintendent's otlice in Ilarrisburg. The motion jue 
vailed. 

Chairman SchaetTer then called upcm Dr. Becht, of Clarion, to 
read his paper on the following subject: '-The feasibility of hav- 
ing the Normal ScImmiI y(»ar *»n wcn^ks in length, and making the 
total charge for a year's board the same as the total charge now 
made for the year of 40 weeks." 

( 3^ 



THE FEASIBILITY OF HAVING THE NORMAL SCHOOL YEAR 'M\ WEEKS' 
IN LENGTH, AND MAKLNr, THE TOTATi CHARGE FOR A YEAR'S 
BOARD TIHO SAME AS THE TOTAL CHARGE NOW MADE FOR THE 
YEAR OF 40 WEEKS. 



Paper by Prioclpal J. GEORGE BECHT, Clarion. 



The primary jmriiose in discussing this question, as 1 under- 
stood when the assignment was made to me, was to consider it from 
the i>oint of view ol* increasing the income of the schools without 
dirwtly increasing tlie student's expense for a so-called school 
year. It is, of course, very evident that if we reduce hv four the 
number of weeks in which we provide the student with light, heat, 
room, board and laundry, and then make the year's charge the 
same as if we were actually making these provisions, we should 
have the difference in profit. 

The averag(» charge made by our schools for a forty weeks' term 
h' one hundred and sixty dollars, or four dollars per week. Reduc- 
ing the term four weeks, and maintaining the prt»sent yearly or 
average weekly late, would profit the school sixteen dollars on each 
student. A school with three hundred regular students during the 
year wouhl have by this plan an excess of nearly five thousand dol- 
lars over present exj>enditure, and a school of hve hundred w^oukl 
have eight thousand dollars. Such a sum could be very profitably 
exi)ended. Hotter paid ieachei*s would mean fewer changes in the 
de])artments, and would elimijiale the "waste" that occui*s each year 
in bieaking in new teachers and new employees. More teachers 
could and ought to be employed. Our schools maintain classes all 
too large to do the kind of work that ought to be done in a Noi*mal 
S(lio<>l. In a hundred perfectly legitimate ways, this additional 
income, oi- profit, as it really would be, could be expended and the 
<li;nacter of the work and the effectiveness of the school greatly 
( iihanced. 

I( is <]iiit(* ])i'obal)le ilia I we are in comimm agreement that fin 
extra tivi* or <Mgh( thousand dollars available for improvement, 
(Mjuipineiii, betterment or extension is an asset that is not wholly 
!o be (lesj)ls(Ml. .liidgeil j)urely as a matter of finance it would seem 
io b(^» nb(Mit as jKiinless a nuMliod of c^xlracting this sum from the 
stiHlenl bo(li(\s of our schools as ccMild be well devised. 

l»nt like the shield of tradition, th(» truth is not wholly on one 
side. (Ji allied thai w(^ netMl additional revenue to meet the in- 
creased cost of maiuienaiice, is it the ])art of wisdom or expediency 
to subtract one month from tlii* school v(»ar to secure it? Would 
subtracting four weeks from Paul's opportunity to make himself 
more efiicient, (ind a <'oiii(>ensatiiig value in giving Peter a greater 
ojtpnrt unity to assist Paul in veaW/Auvc ^^^^ "^^^'^^^^^^'' m \\\^ Vvcalted 
/rv7/v.^ / ;///i s/jVhtJy suspicions Wuw Vv\\\\ cowX^i wvi\. ^^\!l^ mvL- 



teriallj speaking, but. would "realize," intellectually speaking, that 
he was the victim of a Get-lhere-quick aggregation and that a chorus 
of Pauls would raise the hue and cry for deliverance. 

The average student who comes to a Normal School has a prepara- 
tion that may be teimned fairly medium. Much of the work, par- 
ticularly the work of the comm<m branches, has been completed in 
the eighth grade, or in the first year of the high school. He was 
then immature. His verbal memory was at its best. Of words, 
facts and definitions, he has a goodly store but tests and examina- 
tions i*eveal his limitalitms in the field of relationships. To get 
this newer attitude toward the subject matter, he needs a thorough 
review and more time for assimilation and generalization. To 
shorten the time would, it seems to me, seriously curtail the student's 
work. As the term now stands with forty weeks, teachers are in- 
sisting that they cannot do the required work. In some subjects, 
important topics are not discuss(»d at all for want of time. Not 
infrequently has Ihe charge been made by members of the Examin- 
ing Boards, that classes have l)een }»resented for examination with 
only a portion of the required work having been canvassed. If, then, 
t€.achers find it difTicult. and in some cases impossible, to do the 
required work in forty weeks, it is evident that the difficulty would 
be increased bv a reductitm of the term. True, the four years' 
coui^se gives a longer time but Ihe work has proportionally been ex- 
tended. 

Jf we consider the short weeks at the begining and close of each 
term and practically a week devoted to the State Board examina- 
tions, we have left, as the term now stands, only thirty-seven weeks. 
Jieduce that by four and the actual working time will be thirty-three 
weeks. And even in this calculation, the commencement days are 
not excluded, which still further I'educes the actual working period. 

Another phase of the question presents itself h(*re which may not 
bear directly on this discussitm but which may be considered of col- 
lateral interest. The Ihirteen normal school plants range in value 
from four hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand dollars. 
Each plant is idle and unproductive for two and one-half months 
of each year. The total unproductiveness to the Commonwealth 
is equivalent to more than two and threequarters years. Stated 
in other terms, six million dollars of an investment brings no return 
in any form whatever during two and one-half months. Is it a good 
business proposition to add another month to the unproductive- 
ness of this investment? There Is a gi'owing tendency everywhere 
to use school plants during the entire year. Especially is this true 
of the colleges and universities and of many normal schools in the 
middle west. I am not prepared to ar^^ WvivX '^^\v\i^i\^^s:c^L'>6.'^^^^ 
mal Schools should do this but \>o?;h\\VvY\\\^^ ^wvV \>\^A>t\\^>.^Nft3^ ^2^ 
least are pointing in that direction. 
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An inquiry made concerning the length of term in different nor- 
mal schools outside of Pennsylvania brought replies from nineteen 
(19) schools representing the states of .Massachuetts, New York, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, New Jersey, Colorado, California, Missouri, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. One school, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, has 
the regular year of forty-two weeks; five schools report a year of forty 
weeks; four schools, three in New York and one in Massachusetts, 
give thirty-nine weeks as the regular school year; the DeKalb (Illi- 
nois) Normal School has a thirty-nine weeks regular term and six 
(6) weeks- summer term. Two sdiools report a thirty-eight weeks' 
term; Terre Haute has a thirty-six weeks' school year and a six 
weeks' summer term; Winona, Minnesota, has a thirty six weeks' 
regular term and twelve weeks' summer session; Macomb (Illinois) 
has thirty-six weeks regular term and a six weeks' summer term; 
Normal (Illinois) has thirty-six regular and twelve weeks summer 
term, Kirksville, Missouri, has four terms of twelve weeks each, but 
three terms in a subject constitute a "unit" or "year's work." 

From replies to the request for an opinion as to the relative 
results from a thirty-six weeks' term as compared with a forty- 
weeks' term, the following are extracted: "Our disposition is to 
lengthen our year making practically a continuous session." "If 
vre did not provide our two six weeks' summer terms, we should 
run forty weeks." "We have thirty-nine weeks, it is long enough 
but none too long." 

"I think as good results could be had from a thirty-six weeks' 
term." "It might be that thirty-six weeks would be as profitable 
as forty. I am sure that our work could be done in thirty-eight." 
(Milne.) "I think forty weeks about the right thing. Do not see 
how a satisfactory preparation for teaching, presuming the student 
to have had a four year high school course, can \ie taken in less 
than two such years." 

"A whole loaf is better than nine-tenths." (Cook.) "We hold 
thirty-six so as to give twelve weeks for an additional term." "My 
opinion is that the relative values of the thirty-six weeks' year and 
the foriy weeks' year are in just about the mathematical ratio of 
those numbers.'^ -'We are well satisfied with thirty-eight weeks." 
(Baldwin, Mass.) '"Longer term preferred." 

Touching the rales of board and room rent charged, the schools 
reporting showed the lowest at Winona, ^8.50 for board and room 
rent, and the highest at Greely, where board is from f3.50 to |4.00 
per week and room rent from four to six dollai*s per month. Trenton 
Normal School charges |4..30 for board and room rent; Oswego Nor- 
mal School has a rate of $4.25; the Massachusetts schools report a 
r/ifo of $160 for thirty-nine weeks. T\\e a\eT^^e tate for all schools 
reporting is about |125. This does not meXw^^ \^^^\i^T^ , 



It will be seen that the Pennsylvania rate is on the average lower 
than the rate of the Normal Schools of the other states. This last 
statement, however, does not apply when compared with such 
schools as Valparaiso, Indiana, and Ada, Ohio. 

In getting this information from the Normal Schools outside 
Pennsylvania, I asked whether in view of the present prices of food 
stuffs, etc. it would be advisable^ to increase the rate of board by 
decreasing the school year. There was absolute unanimity in the 
answer **no." Several comments ran like this: '^No, not here. We 
would rather work on a better living plan to decrease expenses of 
living." Another says: **I i)refer to raise the price of board rather 
than decrease the school year." Another says: '*No, the year's length 
should not be governed by price of board." Still another: "Better 
meet the problem squarely, the school year is short enough now." 

Another question asked was "Should the Normal School make 
special effort to keep the cost of attendance low in order to make 
it possible for young people of limited means to attend?" Without 
exception, the answei-s were in the affirmative. Some comments fol- 
low, "I favor the lowest cost possible." "I think the Normal Schools 
should do what they can to keep the cost of attendance as low as 
is consistent with comfortable living. I do not believe the starving 
process is good for young people who are to become teachers." "I 
think f4.00 a week is a fair price for board and room. We can afford 
to give it at that price." "To wide extent, the price should be as 
low as possible." "Yes, reasonably low." "Yes, if not we cannot 
get enough teachers to fill our schools. Well-to-do people will not 
prepare to teach for the low salaries paid." 

In conclusion, I may say that I believe the present rate in the 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools is a little lower than it ought to be. 
A slight increase, directly made, could be easily paid by the student. 
I do not believe, however, that it would be wise in order to get 
this additional fund to reduce the school tenn from forty to thirty 
six weeks. 

Principal Bigler gave no discussion on Dr. Becht's paper. 

Dr. Philips did not offer a paper on his subject — "Post Suggest- 
ions on the Four- Year Course of Studv." 

« 

Dr. Smith, of Mansfield, was to lead in the discussion of Dr. Philips' 
paper, but offered no remarks. 

Dr. Smith, at this point, laid before the Principals an admis- 
sion blank for high school graduaies to the. State Normal Schools. 
After some discussion the blank was adopted, and a motion prevailed 
that the blanks should be prepared and printed by the State De- 
partment, and furnished in quantities to the various Normal Schools 
of the Commonwealth. 

Following is a copy of the blank; 



APPLICATION Fpn ADMISSIOX OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TO 
I'EXNSYI.VAXIA STATt: NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



Post Offite Date, 

'liy in:iiic for x\iv ndiniasion of M 

..to .... 

from tlie . , 



, Of the follonius siilijeclH. wliidi nre r.iiiiiiv.1 in Iho lirsi t«<i ypars uf the nonual 
acliool course, tLe applicant Ims ™mi>lf(r.l in Ik,- hi-jh o.fcoui il,c onps miou wliich 
larorrnation 's eivfn. Ilip I'cniaimii!; snlij^i^Is li:ivo m.t ln-pn Kntisfaclorily <-om- 
pleted in JJc Aiuft »,7.o.,.', anil ct is un.l^.raio.Hl lUat the t-amiiduto is ihen-foiv (.-uudi- 
tioned in them, but hux juniii^ the ri'torii (,'ivi>u liplow in nililitiomil mibjwts: 



(If fii'M or lalwrtilory ttoik lias li vti .Ion.; in si:ii>nc,>, give particulara and 
fumiHh nolebooksi. 
Our iiiiwiDi; KRitlu \n .... inr •'cni. 
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The chairman then called for Dr. Lyte^s paper on "The Normal 
Schools and the Coming Legislature." Dr. Lyte spoke as follows: 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THE COMING LEGISLATURE. 



By B. O. LYTE. 



Gentlemen, 1 do not know that what I shall say to jou on this sub- 
ject will meet with the approval of any one of you. Two years ago, 
when the new School ("ode was in reality new, I was asked to express 
to the committee my opini<m of the Normal School section, and I did 
so as plainly as I could. 1 also wrote my opinion of the Code and 
sent a copy of what I thought to each Normal School Principal, 
with no effect so far as 1 can judge from the revised Code as pre- 
sented by tjie self ai^jiointcd <ouiniitl(H\ as no sugg(»stion that I made 
is embodied in the Code. I suggested that Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg be each made a Normal School district, that the State be re- 
districted, that a limit be i)laced on the number of students any 
Normal School can take, and that [)rovisi(m be made for the establish- 
ment of new Normal Schools. All of you know that no Normal 
School in Pennsylvania can do the work for which it receives appro- 
priation for doing if it has more than a limited number of stu- 
dents in all deparnnents except the model school. 

The history of all Normal Schools tells us this, and our experi- 
ence and everyone's exjx^rience, will say the same, that is, if we wish 
to do well the* work for which a Normal School is established. I 
suggested then that there should be two depavtmenis in every Nor- 
mal School, a Normal de[>artmeni and a model school department, 
and that no student be admitted to the Normal department who is 
not preparing to teach. -I also suggested that no Normal School is 
justified in running a business "college'' or a C(dlege preparatory 
school, or a musical eonservatory, ov athletic classes that so many 
of us have in our Normal Schools for Ihe purpose of swelling the 
fumber of students; that students a<lniitted to the Normal School 
department should be at least sixteen years of age and should be 
either first, gi'aduates of a high school recognized by law, or second, 
they should be holders ol* a teacher's State certificate, or third, 
they should be graduates ol a nuxbO school in a course at least 
oqmvalent to that of a legally recognV'Acii \V\%\\ ^Oc^qoX. W \^ ^^'^- 
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sible and feasible for each one of us to organize tlie Normal Schools 
of which we have charge that a plan of this kind could be put into 
eftect. 

This new plan for Pennsylvania Normal Schools would lay the 
foundation for an ideal Normal School system. I recommended that 
the new Code should provide for a power superior to the Normal 
Schools to determine the course of Instruction and training in the 
Normal Schools. That would seem to indicate that this duty might 
be given to the State Board of Education. 1 wish to say that I am 
opposed to that section of the Code. What has made our State the 
greatest State in the Union in so many respects has been that the 
power of initiative has been left by our laws with the community 
or the individual. And this is especially true with our schools. 
Other States have a centralized system. W'e are localized. 

This body tried to Diake a new course of study a year ago. I was 
on the committee to prepare the course, though not chairman of it, 
r am glad to say. The gentleman who has just reported on the new 
course of study probably will make some suggestions that will enable 
us to whip it into shape, with the discussion that follows. It is 
too indefinite and disjointed at the present time. Not enough of 
systematized work in i^rinciples and methods is demanded. Prac- 
tise teaching in the model school is recognized as absolutely neces- 
sary by everyone who^knows anything about the training of teachers. 
Can't we read the signs of the times? Don't we know what it is best 
for us to do, to train teachers? Professional study and training 
allied to good scholarship «iive the safest and quickest road to what 
is commonly called **success'' in teaching, meaning simply good posi- 
tions and good pay. To jirovide for the pupils for a model school, a 
district should be set apart by law adjacent to each Normal School in 
the State for a model school. Of course I know that there may be 
objections to this, b\it the coniniittee having tlie Code in charge could 
easily work out a plan that would be satisfactory to the majority 
of persons atlected by it. 

So much for the Code, which the coming Legislature will consider, 
i b(*lieve that if we hope to make any improvement in our Normal 
Schools, now is the time to do it. If we do not state in the Code 
what we want, i( will be many years before am' change can be * 
secured. The only thing in the Code that may help us will be the 
provision lor the purchase of the Normal Schools by the State. Mil- 
lorsville will not stand in the way of any arrangement of that kind, 
though the wisdom of (his is not a settled fact. Hut it would be 
absurd for tli(» State to j^ui'diase the plants, and leave them in charge 
of the same persons who now have charge of them, and who are un- 
willing to do anything to sacrilice numbers to quality. If the State 
purchase the schools, some of uh \w\\v^\^ \)e \)\'cv^\ed to "lose our 
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jobs/' If we are unwilling to make our schools normal schools in 
reality, as they are in name. 

Whether we can expect to be treated as liberally by the coming 
Legislature as the last, I have no means of knowing. I have heard 
that the fact that several of the schools have been unable to draw 
their share of the appropriation for maintenance because of the 
iinancial condition of the schools has led legislators to the opinion 
that an appropriation for maintenance is no longer required, and it 
may be difficult to secure that appropriation in the future. 1 believe, 
however, that we should ask for the same amount as heretofore, 
f 15,000 yearly, on the same conditions as heretofore, and put forth 
our best efforts to secure it. I believe, too, that the time has come 
when we should ask for a larger sum per week for State Aid to 
students. I incline to think that we should ask for |1.75 or |2.00, 
making |70 or f80 a year for the education of teachers. If we can 
accompany this with the provision tliat no Normal School shall re- 
ceive more than a certain amount, say than one-tenth of the total 
amount appropriated by the State to the thirteen schools, or a 
certain fixed sum, there will be some chance of passing this section 
of the bill, though I expect that this limitation, if placed on the bill, 
will be opposed by some of you. But every one here knows that 
there is a limitation in numbers beyond which no Normal School 
can go and do effective work. The fact tliat one Normal School 
is proclaiming that it aims to have in 1915 2000 students, does not 
help us with thinking persons. Every intelligent man connected 
with Normal Schools and out of them knows that a limitation is 
absolutely necessary, and we must not tiatter ourselves that legis- 
lators are unaware of it. , If we ourselves are too blind to see this 
fact, which is written on the history of any so-called Normal School, 
we must expect that our blindness will not save* us from defeat. 

In addition to this suggestion, we should agree that no special 
bill for any Normal Schools should be presented. We should be 
willing to stand together. 

In conclusion, let me say that our Normal Schools are gradually 
losing ground in the eyes of the i)ublic, and unless we are willing 
to see the signs of the times and trim our sails accordingly, we 
must not be surprised at the outcome. If any one Normal School is not 
straight, if it is guilty of any questionable transactions, all Normal 
Schools suffer on account of the actions of one. But we know even 
if other persons do not know, that a school system without normal 
schools at the heart of the system, is like a bloodless, one-legged 
man without crutches. Normal Schools are necessary to a school 
system. They give life to the system; they energize it and render 
it eflfective and useful. 
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To sum lip what I have said about appropriations, I offer the 
following resolutions, for consideration to our Legislative Com- 
uiittee, and ask, if they are set'onded, that they be acted upon after 
the discussion: 

1. Resolved, That a bill be presented asking for fl5,0u0 
a year for each Normal School. 

2. Resolved, That the section of the general appropria- 
tion bill, making an appropriation for State Aid, ask for 
f2.00 a week for each slud<Mit, and the total amount be in- 
creased proporticmately. 

3. Resolved, That no Normal School shall ask for State 
aid more than cme-tenth of the total amount appropriated by 
the Legislature for this purpose to the thirteen State Normal 
Schools. 

4. Resolved, That no special appropriation bill be pre- 
sented by any of the State Normal Schools. 

Dr. Flickinger, of Lock Haven, ofl'ered the following discussion of 
l>r. Lyte's paper: 



^ THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THE COMING LEGISLATURE." 



J. R. fltckix<;er. 



(ientlemeu : 1 agree iu (luMuaiii wiih ihe general propositions laid 
down in Dr. Lyt(»'s jjajier. In s<> Tar as Hk* new <ode is c(mcerned, I am 
hopeful that it may go tlnougli. Thcie are a number of features, 
however, thai «lo not ai>|K*al lo iik* veiy strongly but tluM^^e are mat- 
ters of (h'tail \vhi« li can donlnlcss !,(» rem<'(lic(l while the code is in 
process of ena<tnieni. I am not yrt eonvinced that a board of edu- 
cation is the i>est thing fnr our Sian\ If it is going to lead to a 
divided authoriiv in sclioni mailers. I am nnaltcM-ablv o}>i)osi»d to it. 
1 can conceive of an adjusimeni thai might ])robably be entirely 
satisfactoi-y to all of the seh(»ol intei-ests of the Sta^e, but judging 
from my own exj eri(MU<* and from tlie eontlilions iliai are bound to 
exist in a staler having the (liversilied edncalional interests that 
pn^vail here, it will r^Mpiire ilu» wisdom of a Solomon to make the 
;;djnstment. 
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I think we all appreciate the difficulty of the situation in regard 
to school lejcislation \vlH»n we endeavor to codify it. Parts of it 
will be assailed from unexpected (piarters and when it is forced to 
take its chances with a legislative body attacks are going to be made 
upon it from every side. At least this is what usually happens w^hen 
any large subject is up for consideiation. However I do not desire 
to be pessimistic and if the code can be gotten through in its pres- 
ent form, the mere fart that it simplities the legislation is in itself a 
step forward, 

I am heartily in sympathy with the plan of having the State own 
the Normal Schools. If there is anv w^eakness in our Normal School 
system more prominent than any other, it is the fact that we are 
not a unit. Owing to personal ambitions which are bound to en- 
gender jealousies, we too often find ourselves in an antagonistic 
attitude one with the other. We may as well face this proposition 
because however much we mav decrv it, I think we all more or 
less feel it. Personally I believe my relationship with every other 
Principal is pleasant and mutually agreeable, but consciously or 
otherwise, we are all creating a feeling of rivalry which is entirely 
out of place. I can see no reason for it in a system that is supposed 
to be state wide and which is made up of thirteen units all having 
the same course of study and all seeking the same end. In our in- 
ordinate zeal for students, we too often overlook the ethical side, 
in the competion that we are creating. I agree with the paper in 
the suggestion that we should not emphasize too much the idea 
of numbers. I believe that the large schools in the State are doing 
just as good work as the smaller schools, at legist along most lines, 
but it does seem to me that to emphasize *n)igness'- as a magnet for 
drawing students is wrong professionally to say the least. When 
w^e employ paid ret>resentatives to canvass territory outside of our 
own district, we are surely inviting neighboring schools to do the 
same thing. A man on the road working for a definite purpose, 
unless he is controlled by the highest principles, will be temi)ted 
to disparage the work of his nearest rival. This is no pipe dream 
as most of you know. And let me say right here, that perscmally, I 
am not soured because of criticisms which I have heard re]»resen- 
tatives of other schools have made concerning my own school, but 
I am attacking the principle which I consider beneath the dignity of 
the high type of men that are the heads of our schools. I have 
uttered this self i)raise without apology even though it may appear 
to be somewhat in violation of good taste. I am striving for a 
sympathetic union of all of our forces with the main object in view 
of securing the best results for the teachers of our Commonwealth. 
I do not say that this is the only cause of frieUon Wt \\. v^ vsvvfe ^\ 
Wie most apparent Inconsiderate s\\Adeii\H Hoc^ii e^lQ>x V^^ ^\ssss^- 
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j)here that such rivalry foments in a school. They make compari- 
sons themselves, they carry it home with them and soon public 
opinion is more or less divided along the line of arguments that 
students use and which they have imbibed, from these salaried rep- 
resentatives. Can we not in all fairness conduct our campaign for 
students on a higher plain? Now going back to the point of state 
ownership, I believe that if tliis is brought about, it would be the 
most efficient means of moulding public opinion along higher lines. 

If we are to carry through any legislation this winter, it can 
only be done by putting up a united front. Old methods, as the 
election has just shown, are not in good repute. Or to put it dif- 
ferently, the political organization which has done so much for us 
in the past has been so bitterly assailed that I have every reason 
for believeing that it will not attempt to direct legislation in the 
same manner that it has done in the past. And let me say right 
here that while admitting the evils that have crept into the politics 
of this state, that we, as Normal School people, have always been 
fairly treated. If we are not to have this leadership in the legis- 
lature this winter, what plans have we for carrying through any 
legislation that we may propose? Personally I believe that this is 
going to be a discordant legislature. Many new men have been 
elected. The wave of reform that has swept over the country will 
be felt in the councils of our State. If this is true and I believe it 
h, we will have more trouble this winter in securing what we want 
than ever before. 

I have nothing more to say at this time on this subject and what 
f have said is only ofl'ered in the way of suggestion. I trust that 
it will be accepted in the friendly spirit in which it has been said. 

In view of suggestive^ resolutions otfered by Dr. Lyte, Dr. Philips 
(ifTered a resolution that the following wording suggest the language 
heading the bill to be introduced in the next legislature for normal 
school purposes: '^Ue it enacted, etc., that the sum of three mn- 
dred and ninety thousand f?390,000) dollars be appropriated to, 
and be divided equally among the thirteen state normal schools 
of Pennsylvania, for maintenance, for the payments of debts already 
incurred, and for betterments." 

Dr. Philips' motion was voted on al!irmatively. 

Dr. Kemp offered a resolution that the legislative committee be 
instructed to have a deficiency bill introduced in the next legisla- 
ture, owing to the shortage of the fund for the i)ayment of tuition 
to those jn-eparing to teach in the various normal schools. 

Dr. Keni])'s resolution was voted on in the affirmative. 

It was moved by Dr. Kemp that the legislative committee use 
nil j)ossil)le power to have the legislature maintain the state aid 
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as it now is, at the rate of f 1.50 per week to students preparing to 
teach. 

Dr. Kemp's motion was seconded, and voted on in the affirmative. 

At noon the Board of Principals adjourned to meet at 1.30. 

The principals assembled at 1.30 in Dr. Schaeffer's office, and Dr. 
Schaeffer called for Dr. Martin's paper on the following subject: 
"What should constitute the course in domestic science in the normal 
schools, and what is its purpose?'' 

Dr. Martin spoke as follows: 



WHAT SHOULD CONSTITUTE A COURSE IN DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE. 



S. A. MARTIN. 



The field included in the phrase Domestic Science is vast and 
ill-defined. In the loud voiced clamor for its introduction into 
our school curriculum it means as many different things as there 
ore individuals using the phrase. 

I do not complain of this. I blame no one. It is in the nature 
of the case that it must be so. The desire which underlies the 
demand is that our girls shall be trained to the duties of the home. 
This of necessity is a vast and awful ambition. 

The making and managing of a modern home is a multitudinous 
affair involving science, art and religion, calling for skill in many 
things varied from managing a husband to managing a cook stove, 
from making beds to making conversation, from sanitation to 
scrambled eggs. 

There's a wideness in the business 

Like the wideness of the sea. 

For in the home we live and move, es])ecially move, and have our 
being. Domestic Science, therefore, properly includes nearly all 
we are to believe concerning God and the duties God requires of men. 

This we are to have taught in the grade schools, and we are to 
certify that our gi'aduates are qualified to teach it, and we have an 
odd hour here and there for half a year to qualify them. 

This would certainly be appalling if we were not already inured 
to similar preposterous demands in other subjects. 

But bitterly as I regret the necessity ol ^Aiim^ «?CLCi^(^^^\ V^ "^^^ 
liftt of superficial accomplish mentR deitv?ii\AeaL ol owe %\:nv^^t^'^^ ^^ 
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recognize the demand and see the need of the training that is asked 
for and am prepared to cordially co-operate in the effort to do 
what mav be done in the good cause of making better homes. 

It is not my function to propose a course of study in this field 
that has been done by your committee. 1 have the easier task of 
making general suggestions on the subject. 

The parts of the field which we may profitably study seems to fall 
under four heads. 

1 Architecture, including sanitation, light, economy, conveni- 
ence and good taste. 

2. Food, including its purchase, prej»arali(m and sewing. 

3. Domestic services, or housekeeping in the narrower sense, in- 
cluding such items as sw eeping, scrubbing, decorating, &c. 

4. Di*ess, including judging of material sanitation, economy and 
taste and skill in cutting and sewing. 

This scheme omits somethings that we would gladly have taught, 
but it includes (piite as much as we can ])ossibly present in the time 
we have, and I would ofter the following suggestion. 

1. The teaching should be specific. 

It is evident that this field cannot be covered in any thorough 
or systematic manner. Any one of these four heads would require 
for comprehensive lira t men t more time than we shall have for all. 

In the necessary choice between a comprehensive and therefore 
superficial treatment and a selective course of comparatively few 
points the latter seems preferable. 

In cooking, for example, it is impossible to jiresent the w^hole 
science in such a way as to be of any practical efficiency; but we can 
perhaps teach our students to make good coffee, to broil a steak 
and to make good bread, and if we do this much we will have 
given the children three arts which more than half their mothers 
have. 

In the same way we can treat various points under the other 
heads, e. g. in architecture a few ])oints about ventilation, light 
and fuel, about furniture and papers, about building materials and 
good taste. 

In clothing a little training in the choice of materials for warmth 
and durabilily, or a few prin(ij)les of construction and trimming 
would be of great value. 

Su<h a coui'se is fragmentary, scrappy, unsystematic, or unscien- 
tific if you please, but it will be useful: it is practical, it is needed in 
our homes. 

Sec<md, the teaching should be correlated with the teaching of 
olher subjects. If we selecl, as I have indicated, a number of spe- 
ci'/ic sul>jec{s to be trcniied, \Ye, n\\\\ V\A\(i v«sOycv^ ^1 tlv^m belonging 
properly to the dei)artment of AVyc\\oV>v;,\, ^ow\e^ U> ^\\^\a\%XY3 ^ ^^\sifc 
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to art &c. Let tbe»e be given to the several departments to be 
presented as a part of tbat course, and a special record kept of the 
work and this record handed to the head of the Domestic Science 
department. This would not only relieve the class in Domestic 
Science of a considerable burden but would also serve to connect 
practical arts with the sciences to which they belong. 

Third, Associate the study of Domestic Science with the actual 
duties of the school home. The care of their rooms, the social 
functions of the schools, the making and care 4>f their clothing afford 
to our students an ideal laboratory for the study of these subjects. 

The school kitchen and dining room may also be used as a training 
ground, send a few girls to make the coffee, for example, and let 
it be known who is responsible for it, and you will have the best 
they can do, and incidentally you may get some new ideas into 
the minds of the kitchen faculty, though they be a stiff-necked and 
rebellious people. 

After some discussion Dr. Smith moved that ^'Manual Training 
and Domestic Science'' be stricken out of the second vear as now 
arranged in the four-year course. 

This motion was seconded, and voted on in the affirmative. 

The chairman now called for Dr. Waller's paper on the question: 
"Is it desirable for the normal school authorities to make it pos- 
sible for the normal schools to grant to graduates of certain col- 
leges and high schools unconditioned adniissi<m to the third year 
of the four-year course, absolving such students from State Board 
examination in the first nnd second years of the normal courses?'' 

Dr. Waller spoke as follows: 

It might be thought that under our school laws such absolution 
would be illegal, but tliis is not the (incstion raised. If it be desir- 
jible, inasmuch as the laws are made for the schools and not the 
schools for the laws, the objection is not insuj)erable. Laws can be 
changed. 

But it may be objected that many candidates from the institu- 
tions named are not well prepared, and that the branches in which 
they are deficient are important. Let us sift out the facts in the 
case. It is admitted that the candidates from the High Schools 
generally pass much better examinations in ihe ]>ran(lies of the 
middle than in those of the Junior year. This suggests the prob- 
ability that the deliciency in the Junior work is due to the lapse 
c»f the time since the subjects wcM'e ]>ui'sue<l, rather than to ignor- 
ance, in plain terms, that the students are rnsty, and the objection 
disappeai*s. If this ]>i*obability be not admiit<Ml it may l>e urged 
that Arithmetic, Grammar, (leogra]>hy and History are t,uight in 
the last two years of the new course, attordViv^ ^\w(i^\i\.^ ^\jk:^^ ^^^- 
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portunitj to correct any weakness in these the most important of 
the common school branches, and therefore, they must be eliminated 
from the discussion. 

Having noted that the objections to the absolving of the classes 
of candidates proposed are not insuperable, let us consider the rea- 
sons why it would be desicable. 

The correlation of courses of instruction in lower and higher in- 
stitutions of learning has rightly engaged much earnest thought. 
Economy calls for it. Courtesy expects it. Justice demands it 
as far as it is consistent with the public interest. The recognition 
of lower institutions by higher is as reasonable as that of higher 
by the lower. Hitherto the work of the lower has been for the 
most part in inexperienced hands and has lacked the close super- 
vision needed by novitiates in the profession and consequently 
it has been impossible to classify these schools in a way that would 
justify formal recognition of their work. Now High Schools are 
rapidly multiplying. They are in the hands of far more liberally 
educated teachers than ever before. Specialists in many branches 
have greatly raised the quality of the work done. Above all, official 
inspection by competent critics, giving their entire time to these 
schools has created a sense of responsibility for results, that is 
most stimulating, and has made pcjssiblo the classillcation of these 
schools long desired. Many slates under tliese conditions have re- 
solved to permit no students to take up Normal School work unless 
previously graduated from iligli Schools, but to iiermit all such to 
enter the Normal Schools on presentaticm of their diplomas. In our 
Commonwealth no'formal recognition of High School work has been 
given by the Normal Schools in the Regular Course, and scant 
recognition in the Four Years' Course. The consequence is a state 
of alienation that has led to much disparagement of the Normal 
Schools, has tended to the establishment of county and city Nor- 
mal Schools and college professional courses for teachers, and a 
feeling in the legislature that the State Normal Schools are not 
worthy of generous support. 

It is undeniable that the proposed correlation would tend to 
allay the curivnt disparagement of our schools; that it would make 
friends for us. It would also increase the attendance. It would 
give a greater pioportion of desirable students. It would give a 
greater number of advanced scholarshii). It would increase the 
number of professionally tiaiued teatheis in the public schools. 

If we believe in education we believe that mental culture often 
balances the want of s[)(?cilic technical skill. We believe that er- 
tende<l training is not to be discounted because the candidate is 
tem])onirily rusty, upcm one or more subjects, and therefore, that. 
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It is desirable for the Normal School authorities to make it 
possible for the normal schools to graut to graduates of certain 
colleges and high schools unconditioned admission to the third 
year of the four-year course, absolving such students from State 
Board of Examinations in the first and second years of the Normal 
course. 

Dr. Waller's most excellent paper evoked much fruitful discus 
sion, which finally culminated in Dr. Kemp's offering the following 
i*e8olution: ''Resolved, that in the new four-year course of study, 
the State Board examinations be confined to the third and fourth 
years only, and that any and all rules heretofore adopted that 
conflict with this resolution, be modified to harmonize with this 
resolution." 

Dr. Kemp's resolution was seconded and voted on in the affir- 
mative. 

A motion then pi^evailed that a committee be appointed to revise 
any conflicting rules, as referred to in the foregoing resolution of 
Dr. Kemp. 

The chairman appointed Drs, Waller and Kemp to constitute the 
above committee. 

Dr. Philips offered the following resolution: ''Since a college 
and normal school department of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association is to be organized at 2 P. M., on December 30th, 
during the coming meeting of the Association, be it resolved that a 
committee of three principals be appointed to plan for our part 
in the organization of such department." Carried. 

The chairman appointed Drs. Philips, Bigler and Maltby. 

The chairman then called for the paper by Dr. Davis on ''The 
Scope and Function of Professional Work and Study in the State 
Normal." 

Dr. Davis' learned paper follows: 

Professional work in a normal school is a phrase to juggle with. 
It sounds well when spoken, but it loses its alluring euphony when 
elaborated into a course of study for those who wish to take the 
shortest road to the teacher's active work. Then arises such a 
conflict of ideals and ideas as might balUe the most inspired. 

A few perplexing probh^iis otter theniselvc^s for solution at the 
outset. First, in the public schools there is a startling loss of lime 
somewhere along the line which is evidenced by falling otY in attend- 
ance during the successive years of the elementary and high school 
courses. This means that there is a sad lack of definite aim and 
purpose; that there is no rational co-ordination of i)lans and con- 
ditions. There is too much wandering around in tall gi'ass. The 
incidental accompaniments of teaching occupy too Yoxy^iVi Vvcssfe^ "^s^^ 
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teachers have been trained to Ihis. **One of the greatest errors of 
the normal courses of study is the dissection of the large living 
wholes which the children like, into elements which they despise, 
and all this under the guise of methods. It involves over pre- 
cision, premature accuracy, verbal definition, logic chopping, formal 
steps, and eternal analysis and over explanation. The chief evils 
of excessive method maceration are, liist, it mortilies and blunts 
the natural rapid intuitions, the best things in the mind. It 
often involves ignorance of the best that is in childhood, and, there- 
fore, robs it of much of its attractiveness. Perhaps worst of all 
excessive analysis tends toward a pedantry of method which shields 
ignorance from its natural consequences; makes it complacent and 
self-conscious; and gives a satisfaction that tends to arrest gi'owth 
in the teachei's, because, as some one has said, it whips up a modi- 
cum of knowledge to deceptive proportions, like the medieval barber's 
apprentice, who was dubbed a master workman when he could 
niake two ounces of soap into two barrels of lather. The over- 
normalized teacher is always prone to have a scholarship or 
real knowledge inversely as his methods, because by demanding a 
predetermined way of work he exhausts the pupil so that there is 
a wind birth and no true [)arturiti<m of the soul. Form should 
always be subordinate to substance instead of being exalted above it, 
and we grown ups have almost lost all knowledge of the enormous 
receptivity and assimilative power of children when they follow- 
their appetites and satisfy their curiosity in their own way instead 
of our way. The weary morselizatious of pedagogical rudiments, 
the arid wastes of short steps, easy methods and logical sequences, 
represent too often the second cliitdhood of senility in knowledge 
rather than the golden dawn of childhood with its power of divina- 
tion that we have lost.'' 

Our students are admit tcnl long before they could enter a good 
college. They are untrained and immature. No wonder the work 
done is superticial. It is woefully and necessarily so. The crudity 
of such material in normal courses, in view of the lack of ele- 
mentary training and slight contact with broadening influences, 
promises but little in the development of the qualities of a teacher 
at the end of brief couises of study, while instructors in normal 
schools are liable io be those who do the method sj^ecialty almost 
to a monomania. We are also somewhat tainted with the degree 
giving fad, having no se('inin<r realization as on(* has put it, that 
even now ''for one scholar our aits faculties tiiin out 1000 peda- 
gogues, for one ]>hysirist 1000 electricians, for one j^hilospher 10,000 
half-baked sciolists, and U)v one |»roph(M 100,(f()0 conventional siii* 
ners who necnl no rep(»ntance." The normal school has become 
H Jjos;)itaK when it should show forth the survival of the fittest 
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and death to the weaker. The state pays dearly in the price of 
degenerate tone of its children when it allows ill-chosen leaders 
and unqualified molders of character to meddle with the physic 
unfolding of the tender images of youth. Rough handling cripples 
beyond i-epair the wings just spreading for their first tiight, mak- 
ing their possesors merely helpless beaters of the air. 

Again, the work of our schools would be improved, if they would 
attempt less. Both teachers and pupils are required to do too 
many things and work too many consecutive hours. There should 
be more practice and less theory, more attention to quality of 
work and the manner of doing it; more criticism based on a broad 
and varied exj>erience; and a closer relation between methods and 
practice. 

In view of the inteslinal and external difficulties which confront 
the normal schools, it would seem that the authorities might make 
bold to seek a solution of their own problems with the same inde- 
I>endenco that an expert physician diagnoses the ailment of his 
l)atient and prescribes the treatment. The field of the normal 
school is distinct from that of any other educational institution, 
its aim and purpose is specific, the final test of its work is efficiency. 
The field is tiH-hnical. The [>urp()se is to (qualify teachers who 
can teach, rather difficult to attain in view of the kaleidoscopic 
physical and mental variations found in the material. Partial 
efficiency is shown in a thorough knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught, and this secured uo less easily than the firmness, patience, 
and tact in which consist three of the other essential qualities of a 
real teacher. 

Personality and attitude are not all. Insufficient preparation 
hampers the whole educational system. The teacher often degen- 
erates in the midst of routine practice, sinking to a lower level of 
knowledge with each tciuliing year, and trusting that the hasty sup- 
ply of the evening will give sufficient reserve to meet the difficulties 
of the morning. For the teiulun* who has wide pei-sjjectives of mod- 
ern science the daily lesson acquires a special interest during its 
presentation. The ixx^ni is not iin isolated fragment of verse to him 
who has walked abroad in the whole field of literature. Mental 
growth is absolut(*ly essential. T(*acher and j)Ui)il should find j)leas- 
ant companionshij) as they work together in the field of study. 
Heading below one's own h^vel and non adaj>tahility produce the 
rigidity of a vulcanite which no re heating can again render plastic. 

Instruct i<»n in all cours(*s sliould give the broadest horizon pos- 
sible; indicate far reaching reIationshij)s: j>oint out sources of infor- 
mation; unify the entire curriculum, and then inspire a dec^per desire 
for knowledge. Those who are to bec(mie teachers need a dilferent 
kind of teaching from that given in otUev iw^Utwli^ws., '^V^ ^JsS.^- 
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gether essential factor is angle of view. The most destructive criti- 
cism that can be offered of normal school work is that it merely 
repeats and reviews the work of the lower schools. The most con- 
structive criticism appears when the student is conscious of meeting 
daily surprises in the. newer and clearer perception of the content 
and significance of elementary subjects, acquires the ability to 
make a more searching analysis of his own mental activities, and 
finally is able to demonstrate his ability to impart in the most in- 
teresting, scientific, and hygienic manner. 

The report of the sub-committee of the American Psychological 
Association on the teaching of psychology in normal schools shows 
that the time given is not insufficient, but that the distribution of 
time to subject matter is faulty, that the aim is so generally stated 
as to give no determination of the content and method of presen- 
tation. This indefiniteness results partially from an attempt to 
give the text books more than due weight, while introspection, 
observation work and reading suffer in conseciuence. If the in- 
structor in psychology has no first hand information, and is un- 
skilled in the methods of securing it, meagre, indeed, will be the 
information which the learner may secure from such a source. If 
"the child must learn how to control his own emotions, how to 
inhibit his own ideas, how to turn his interests, and how to awaken 
his associated ideas," by so much the more must the teacher learn 
to exhibit the same psychic activities. 

I might go on in the analysis of each subject in the curriculum, 
but the syllabus which I have placed in the hands of each of you 
gentlemen is a crude attempt to give expression to what might be 
done in normal school courses. If we are drifting in any degree toward 
the anathema pronounced by Ellen Key, then certainly we should 
call an immediate halt. I fear that it is almost too true that "the 
modem school has succeeded in doing something, which accord- 
ing to the law of physics, is impossible: the annihilation of once 
existed matter. The desire for knowledge, the capacity for act- 
ing for one's self, the gift of observaticm, all <iualities children bring 
with them to school, have, as a rule, at the close of the school period, 
disappeared. They have not been transformed into actual knowl- 
edge or interests. This is a result of children spending almost 
the whole of their life from the sixth to the eighteenth year at the 
school desk, hour by hour, month by month, term by term; taking 
the doses of knowledge, first in teaspoonfuls, then in desert spoon- 
fuls, and finally in tablespoonfuls, absorbing mixtures from fourth 
and fifth hand recipt^s." ^u<*h an arrangement as the above gives 
some intimation of where we might well ccmsider the character of 
instruction we give to the future teachers of the Commonwealth. 



2. Professional Theory , 
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As to the scope of the professional courses, 1 think I would ac- 
cept without niucli recasting the classification given by Dr. Ruediger 
in his principles of Education: , 

General Culture. 

Professional (Specialization and Re- 
views.) 

(Biology. 
Sociology. 
Philosophy. 
Basil •[ Ethics. 

Subjects. I Logic. 

I Psychology. 
[Child Psychology. 

Principles of Education. 
Principles of Teaching. 
History of Education. 
School Mana;^ement. 
School Hygiene. 
School Administration. 
School Supervision. 
Special Method. 

3. Technlc of Practice, f Observation. 

[ Practice Teaching. 

The function of this professional training will depend almost 
entirely on what the individual thinker takes as his aim in edu- 
cation. And here I tpiote from Professor Munsterberg, "M^y it not 
be that the most important aim in education is just the i)ower of 
overcoming the tem])talions of mere pers(mal interest, the power 
to serve [)urp(iKes which demand effort of will and discipline of 
attention? The school methods which appeal always to the natural 
desires and the involuntary attention and interest do not train 
the pupil in overcoming desires and in controlling attenticm; they 
plead instead of commanding; they teach (me to follow the path of 
least resistance instead of the path of duty and the ideal. The 
results is a flabby inelllciency, a loose vagueness and inaccuracy, an 
acquaintance with a hundred things and a mastery of none. Public 
life has to suffer for it : a communiiy which has not had a rigid mental 
discipline at home and at school must always remain the plaything 
iti the lower instincts. Such a community will continue to follow 
without check its untrained impulses; it will i)refer the yellow 
newspaper with big headlines to the serious paper which appeals 
to sober thought; it will ])refer, on the stage of the theatre and 
on the stage of life, the vulgar vaudeville and the cheap melo- 
drama to the refined and noble play; it will be impressed by glaring 
outer success and by showy size, by (juantity instead of quality 
and value; it will be swe]>t by every passion of the crowd, applaud- 
ing mediocrities, enllnisiaslic for everyone who jmses for the un- 
critical, a (juick vicfim to every fad and fancy, imwilling to take 
the trouble of resisting public corruption and laxity of law. And 
yet can there be any doubt that it is just a political democracy 
which ought to be protected against *i\xe\i au V\met lofeT^ 
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It is to be hoped that with such a scope, the normal school might 
fulfill its function of training individuals who have some general 
knowledge in all fields, skill in one, power of growth, and the ca- 
pacity Of not being a buixlen to themselves when ahme. 

Dr. Eolhermel offered no discussion on Dr. Davis' paper. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that Dr. Davis be appointed 
secretary of the Board of Principals for the coming year. 

The chairman then announced the following Principals as consti- 
tuting the legislative couunittee: Drs. Flickinger, Lyte, Ament, Bigler 
and Kemp. 

At this point Dr. Mai (by, who had l)een detained from the after- 
noon meeting, came in, and was requested to read his discussion 
of Dr. Martin's paper on **I)omestic Science." He consented to do so. 

Dr. Maltby's most excellent and suggestive paper follows: 



"WHAT SHOULD CONSTITUTE THE COURSE IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE IN THE NOR.MAL SCHOOLS, AND WHAT 

IS ITS PURPOSE?" 



The public school in America, Since it is the common school, has 
great power to weld the Naticm into civil and spiritual oneness. 
The people have come to look to the schools for the correction for 
many of the evils of our National life. School experience should 
train the pupils for life. The desire has arisen that the principles 
ol domestic science be taught in the schools. In France the young 
women are taught not political economy, but domestic economy, all 
that should be taught about good housekeei»ing, and about assuring 
the comfort of the family. Domestic science forms part of the 
work in the girVs schools, and normal teachers are educated to 
meet the demand. The study of food and its proper preparation, 
in these days of high cost of living, is certainly a subject worthy of 
some attention. The subject of home economics should not be 
placed am(mg the mass of material outside the school curriculum, 
waiting to be tossed in or abandcmed as the whim of the teacher 
niav decide. 

Direct scientific instruction in regard to the food-principles to be 
found in the simple food -prodncis should be given. Such knowledge 
has become very necessary. Home economics in that broad sense 
would become a science in which chemistry, physics, and j>hysiology 
wight find most /)i'actical appUcation. 
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But can the teaching of the facts conceniing proteids, carbo- 
hydrates, hydro-carl)ons, and mineral salts make much difference 
with the food-habits of our people? Knowledge is power. The 
progi'ess that has been made in the half-century since Baron von 
Liebig began the scientific study of foods shows the value of such 
work in the improvement of the dietary' of man. Until 1880, those 
who wished to know about the chemical composition of foods were 
compelled to depend upon analyses made in (lerman laboratories. 
A1 present, something over four thousand analyses made in the 
United States, not MADE in GERMANY, are available. The De- 
partment of AgricuKure has, at its various experimental stations, 
brought out many interesting and important facts concerning the 
various food products. A thorough knowledge of our ordinary 
foods will take us far into the subjects, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Physiology. 

Knowledge of the composition of the various foods, and of the 
combinations which go toward the making of a well-balanced meal 
is certainly important to all home-managers. To understand the 
purpose and reasons for the different combinations in the dietary 
we must, know that the most important foods are proteids, fats, 
carbo-hydrates, mineral salts, and water. These are five food prin- 
ciples, and all are essential to life. The tenn food-principle is ap- 
plied to a chemical compound that has certain functions to perform 
in reference to the body. Water is one of the most important of 
these compounds, and forms about 63 per cent, of the weight of the 
liuman body. It is a component part of all tissues, and an active 
factor in digestion. Thus it forms an important ])art of our food, 
although it is not changed (burned) in our bodies to yield heat and 
energy. Mineral salts also yield little or no energy, yet are indis- 
pensable to the proper nutntion of the body. These form about 
six per cent, of the body (10 pds.) Such mineral substances are 
found largely in the bimes and teeth \ but exist also in the various 
tissues, and in solution in the various fluids of the bodv. 

The proteids or nitrogenous compounds are familiar to us in 
the lean meat, flesh of fish, albumen of egg, gluten of wheat, and 
legumen of peas and beans. This proximate element forms 18 per 
cent, of the body by weight, and proteid compounds are the chief 
tissue-formers of the body. They build up and repair the tissues, 
and also yield heat and energy in the process . 

Fats occur chiefly in the animal foods: meat, fish, butter, etc. 
They are also abundant in some vegetable products: olives, cotton- 
seed, and nuts. Fat forms 15 per cent, of the body of man, and 
yields heat and energy. 

Carbohydrates, the genuine energxf pi'oduccvR ^\t Wi^ Vw^^^ ^ x^^^xvS^^ 
all starches and sugars, and the i\be^Y ol vV?i\i\^> ^^^nsX^^'^^^ ''^^'^ 
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It is to be hoped that with such a scope, the normal school might 
fulfill its function of training individuals who have some general 
knowledge in all fields, skill in one, power of growth, and the ca- 
pacity Of not being a burden to themselves when alone. 

Dr. Kothermel offered no discussion on Dr. Davis' paper. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that Dr. Davis be appointed 
secretary of the Board of Principals for the coming year. 

The chairman then announced the following Principals as consti- 
tuting the legislative committee: Drs. Flickinger, Lyte, Ament, Bigler 
and Kemp. 

At this point Dr. Maltby, who had been detained from the after- 
noon meeting, came in, and was requested to read his discussion 
of Dr. Martin's paper on ^'Domestic Science." He consented to do so. 

Dr. Maltby's most excellent and suggestive paper follows: 



"WHAT SHOULD CONSTITUTE THE COUKSE IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, AND WHAT 

IS ITS PURPOSE?" 



The public si^hool in America, Since it is the com won school, has 
great power to weld the Natitm into civil and spiritual oneness. 
The people have come to look to the schools for the correction for 
many of the evils of our National life. School experience should 
train the pupils for life. The desire has arisen that the principles 
ol domestic science be taught in the schools. In France the young 
women are taught not political econcmiy, but domestic economy, all 
that should be taught about good housekee]nng, and about assuring 
the comfort of the family. Domestic science forms part of the 
work in the girl's schools, and normal teachers are educated to 
meet the demand. The study of food and its proj)er preparation, 
in these days of high cost of living, is certainly a subject worthy of 
some attention. The subject of home economics should not be 
placed among the mass of material outside the school curriculum, 
waiting to be tossed in or abandoned as the whim of the teacher 
may decide. 

Direct scientitic instruction in regard to the food-princi]>les to be 

found in the simple food |)rodu<ts should be given. Such knowledge 

has become very necessary. Home caniomics in that broad sense 

W(mld become a science in which chemistry, i)hysics, and i)hysiology 

wight tind most praciical application. 
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But can the teaching of the facts concerning x)roteids, carbo- 
hydrates, hydrocarbons, and mineral salts make much difference 
with the food-habits of our [)eople? Knowledge is power. The 
progress that has been made in the half-century since Baron von 
Liebig began the scientific study of foods shows the value of such 
work in the improvement of the dietar}^ of man. Until 1880, those 
who wished to know about the chemical composition of foods were 
compelled to depend upcm analyses made in German laboratories. 
At present, something over four thousand analyses made in the 
United States, not MADE in GERMANY, are available. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has, at its various exj)erimental stations, 
brought out many interesting and important facts concerning tbe 
various food products. A thorough knowledge of our ordinary 
foods will take us far into the subjects, Chemistry, Physics, and 
I*hysiology. 

Knowledge of the composition of the various foods, and of the 
combinatiims which go toward the making of a well-balanced meal 
is certainly important to all home-managers. To understand the 
purpose and reasons for the different combinations in the dietary 
we must, know that the most important foods are proteids, fats, 
carbo-hydrates, mineral salts, and water. These are five food prin- 
ciples, and all are essential to life. The term food-principle is ap- 
plied to a chemical compound that has certain functions to perform 
in reference to the body. Water is one of the most important of 
these compounds, and forms about 68 per cent, of the weight of the 
liuman body. It is a component part of all tissues, and an active 
factor in digestion. Thus it forms an important part of our food, 
although it is not changed (burned) in our bodies to ;vield heat and 
energy. Mineral salts also yield little or no energy, yet are indis- 
pensable to the proper nutrition of the body. These form about 
six per cent, of the body (10 pds.) Such mineral substances are 
found largely in the bones and teeth j but exist also in the various 
tissues, and in solution in the various lluids of the body. 

The proteids or nitrogenous compounds are familiar to us in 
the lean meat, tlesh of lish, albumen of egg, gluten of wheat, and 
legumen of i^eas and beans. This proximate element forms 18 per 
cent, of the body by weight, and proteid compounds are the chief 
tissue-formers of the body. They build up and repair the tissues, 
and also yield heat and energy in the process . 

Fats occur chiefly in the animal foods: meat, fish, butter, etc. 
They are also abundant in some vegetable products: olives, cotton- 
seed, and nuts. Fat forms 15 per cent, of the body of man, and 
yields heat and energy. 

Carbohydrates, the genuine energy prodiiccvn ^i W\^ V^jn^ /xi^^tSs^^^ 
aJJ starches and sugars, and \\\e iWwv iA \\\\iiV?^. ^^xiX^'^^. ^"^^^ 
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carbohydrates occur cliielly in vegetable life, for example, in cereals 
and in potatoes; but milk contains milk sugar, which is a carbo- 
hydrate. Olucogen, the form in which sugar is stored in the body, 
is found abundantly in the liver, and also in smaller quantities in 
other organs and tissues. Carbohydrates form less than one per cent, 
of the body. The problem of the dietary is to determine the proper 
proportions of each of the food principles in the food rations of 
man. This is generally expressed in terms of digestible nutrients, 
proteids, fats, and carbohydrates, but sometimes the standard is 
expressed in terms of protein and energy. 

Very exact calculations have been made within late years wherein, 
by the use of elaborate apparatus, not only all the demands but also 
the supply of the body may be measured. Exact estimates of the 
energy given off as heat and muscular work, and exact dietary stan- 
dards can thus be obtained. The housekeeper who knows these mat- 
ters can provide well-balanced meals in accord with the needs of 
the family, and economize by substitution of less expensive but 
equally nutritious food for that usually served. 

The cost of food is the great item in the living expenses of the 
majority of people. No true ec(momy can be practiced until the 
relations between the nutritive values of the ditferent foods and their 
cost is understood. 

The maxim that **the best is Ihe chea]>est" does not apply to foods 
necessarily, at least as we generally understand the term best. By 
l>roper cooking, the cheaper cuts of meat may be made to give as 
much nutritive value as the more expensive kinds. Peas, beans, 
and lentils are vegetable proteids that are cheap and wholesome. 
The mess of pottage for which Esau sold his birthright was made of 
lentils. 

Besides those ])hases of domestic economy which relate to the 
cooking and preparation of foods, the nutritive values of food-pro- 
ducts, and the related topics of food supply, there are those phases 
which relate to clothing and its proper desisjning and making. Some 
simple lessons in i)lain sewing and cuiiiug, with designing of gar- 
ments may well be given to the young girls in our schools. Mothers 
in the early days taught these things in the home, but it is probable 
that now very little such instruction is given. The old "sampler" 
was the regular stint of the girls at school in the days of our grand- 
mothers. This sfpiare or oblong of coarse linen, or ]M)ssibly silk con- 
tained the embioidered capitals, small letters, digits, a verse of senti- 
ment ai>propriate to a child student, and the worker's name, age, and 
place of abode. 

"How blest the Maid whom circling years improve. 

Her God the object of l\ev wunuest love; 
TP7zo.se useful hours, successive a^ \)ie^ ^^^^> 
The book, the needle, and t\\e pew ^Wv^^:' 
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The following course in domestic art is now offered at Slippery 
Kock State Normal : 

SEWING. 

First Term, Simple hand stitches with application to the making 
of objects. 

Models. 

1. Fine Kunning. 

2. Basting. 

3. Overhanding. 

4. Overcasting — Backstitching: 

5. Piecing Stripes. 

6. Hemming. 

7. Gathering. 

8. Button Holes — Sewing on Buttons. 

Objects, 
From Dictation. 

1. Apron. 

2. Bag. 

Free Work, 

1. Some object designed and made by students. 

Second Term, Hand Sewing. 
Afodels, 

1. Placket Gusset. 

2. French Fell — French Hem. 

3. Hemmed Patch. 

4. Overhand Patch. 

5. Stockinet Darning. 

6. Cloth Darning. 

7. Chain Stitch— Feather Stitch. 

8. Hem Stitching. 

Objects, 

1. Practical work in patching and darning. 

2. Making of objects suitable for hand-work. 

Third Term, Shirt Waist course. 

Drafting of pattern, cutting and making a tailored waist and 

a simple waist opened in the back. 
Use of sewing machine. 

Methods Work. 
Course of sewing adapted to grades S-ft Va >3a.^^^^<S^'^^<^^- 
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Note Books, 

Carefully prepared notes are kept throuj^hout the course, giving 
a description of all details of the work. 

Mankind's scientific knowledge and technical abilities have de- 
veloped out of the fundamental problems of life. Physiology, from 
the need of kcH^ping healthy and active; geometry, from the demands 
for land-measuring and building; botany from the requirements of 
medicine and farming. ^lodern industry is largely a matter of ap- 
plied science. The steam engine, the trolley, and the telephone, 
are the fruits of science. 

And what is the educational meaning of these facts? The schools 
are taking on a large number of active ])ursuits grouped under the 
heads of manual training, and domestic science and art. The prob- 
lem of the present in education is to organize and relate these subjects 
so that they will become instruments for forming fruitful, alert, 
intellectual habits. These subjects appeal to the child's desire to 
do, and train for ellicient service in social relations. But mere 
physical activity and deft manipulation will not secure intellectual 
results. Manual subjects may be taught by routine or dictation as 
readily as were the subjects of the schools in earlier days. Intelli- 
gent consecutive work in cooking, weaving, woodwork, etc., may be 
so arranged as to result in the gaining of practical and scientific 
knowledge in the whole chain of sciences. The important part in 
the matter lies in the fact that the student should become skillful 
in methods of experimental inijuiry and i)ioof. Following the 
methods of Bacon, he learns to ''read nature in the language of ex- 
periment." The native and unspoiled attitude of the child, marked 
by ardent curiosity, fertile imagination, and love of experimental 
inquiry, is very near to the attitude of the truly scientilic mind. 

Thinking is not like a sausage machine which reduces all materials 
indifferently to a marketable commodity, but is a i)ower of following 
up and linking together the specific suggestions that specific things 
arouse. It is ''seeing relations." Any subject from Oreek and 
mathematics, to cooking and drawing is intellectual nol in its es- 
sence, but in its functi<m, its power to start and direct inquiiy and 
reflection. WJiat geometry does for one, the mastery of cooking 
may do for another. The direct interest in <arpcnlry or shop work 
slumld lead to an interest in geometric and mechanical problems. 
T\n} interest in cooking shimld grow into an interest in chemical 
experimentation and in the i)hysiology and hygiene of bodily growth. 
The making of jjictures should pass into an interest in the technique 
of representation and the aesthetics of a])pre(iation. 

Through the kindness of Superintendent Shepherd, of Asbury Park, 
y. f/., 7 am able to sumbit the foUowmg eowv^e ol ^tuvi^j m ^vi\xieRtic 
J^'cience: 
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COURSE IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE (UVEN AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., BY 
CHARLOTTE D. SEAVER— DR. SHEPHERD, SUPT. 

COOKING. 

Grade VII.— First Year. 

Time. Eighty minutes per week. 

Lesson 1. Orientation. 

1. Home economics defined. 

2. Food defined. 

3. Food principles J explained, classified and examples of each given. 

4. Table of abbreviations and mi^asurements. 

(1) mciasiireimints illustrated. 

5. Explorations of desks and cupboards. 

(1) Drill in naminjr and placing utensils in desks. 

0. Exploration of ro«»m and equipment. 

7. Practicing in lighting individual gas stoves. 

8. The mechanism of coal an<l gas range explained. 

(1) Buildin:; fire in c<»al range illu.strate<l. 

(2) Lighting i)urneis and oven of «as range illustrated. 

9. Instniction given n-trarding unifonn and note books. 
10. General directions for work. 

Lesson 11. 1. Directions for dishwashing. 

(1) Order <»f washing dishes. 

(2) Care of sinks. 

(3) Care of dish-pans. 

(4) Care of towels and dishcloths. 
2. IIousek»'epers directions. 

(1) Sweeping and dusting. 

(2) Care of refrigerator. 

(3) Care of food. 

(4) Care of ranges. 

(a) liighting fire, tending oven, turning off gas. 
Practice: House-keeping lesson. 

A. CARBOHYDRATES. 

Ijesson III. Practice: Baked Apides. 

1. Different ways of cooking and serving. 

2. Baking temiierature. 

3. Value in the dietary. 

Lesson IV. Practice: Stewed Prunes; Baked Bananas. 

1. Comjjosition. 

2. Temperature of cooking. 

3. Food value. 

4. Place in the dietary. 

I^s.son V. Pra^'tici'; Cranberry Jelly. 
Cranberries: 1. Composition. 

(1) Prctose, peel in. 

2. Preparation of mohls. 

3. Serving. 

T>e880U VL Practice: Potatoes Baked in Half Shell. 
Potatoes: (1) 1. History. 

2. Comi)osition. 

3. Food Value. 

(2) Ways of prei>aring. Place in the dietary. 

T^esson VII. Creamed Potatoes. 

1. Review of last lesson. 

2. Tests for sjareb. 

(1) Iodin<\ 

(2) Heat and moislure. 
3. Digestion of starch. 

lesson VIII. Praefiee: Escalk)]>ed Cabbaire. 
Vciretables: 1. Classes. 

(1) S'!inni'r vegetables. 

(2) Winter vegetables. 
2. Selection. 
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Lesson IX. 
Soups: 



Practice: Tomato Bisque; Croutons. 

1. Classes. 

2. Review of white sauce. 

3. Food value and economy. 

4. Place in dietary. 



on X. 


Practice: Boiled Rice. 


Rice: 






1. Growth. 




2. Composition 




3. Temperature of cooking. 




4. Appearance when properly cooked. 




5. Ways of serving. 




6. Digestibility. 


on XI. 


Practice: Macaroni and Cheese. 


Macaroni : 




1. Manufacture. 




2. Composition. 




3. Test for genuine. 




4. Food value. 


, 


5. Foo<1 value with cheese. 




6. Used as meat substitute. 



•Lesson XII. Practice: House-keeping Lesson. 
1. House-cleaning: 

(1) Individual desks and cupboards. 
j(2) Room and furniture. 

(3) Refrigerator. 

(4) Ranges. 
Refreshments: Cocoa, Wafers. 

Practice: Oakflake ; Cream of Wheat. 



Lesson XIII. 
Cereals : 



Lesson XIV. 
Sugar: 



1. Composition. 

2. Experiment to find the proportion of water used to cook 
oakflake for best results. 

3. Application made in Cream of Wheat. 

4. Time and tempera tui-e of cooking. 

5. Food value. 

Practice: Penoche; Fudge. 

1. Source. 

2. Process of manufacture. 

3. Test used in candy making. 

4. Food value. 



B. PROTEIDS. 

lesson XV. 
Proteids: 



Eggs: 



Lesson XVI. 



Practice: Study of Eggs. 

1. Source. 

2. Use to body. 

3. Digestion. 

1. Experiment to find pi'oper cooking temperature for best 

n^sults. 

2. Test for freshness. 

3. Why eggs spoil. 

4. Ways of preserving. 

5. Nutritive value. 
G. Meat substitute. 



Lesson XVII. 
Custards: 



Practice: French Omelet; Light Omelet. 

1. R(;view of egg. 

2. Why omelets rise. 

3. Fancy omelets. 

4. Serving. 

Practice: Prune Whip; Boiled (Aistard. 

L Kinds. 

2. Thickening property of egirs. 

3. Cooking. 

(1) Why cu9\jvn\a vfYie^. 

(2) Remedy. 
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Lesson XVIII. Practice: Baked Custanl. 
Milk: 





1. 


Composition 




2. 


Test for pure milk. 




3. 


Care. 




4. 


Food value. 




5. 


Sterilization and pasteurization. 


I^esson XIX. 


Practice: Cheese Fondue. 


Cheese : 








1. 


Composition. 




2. 


Cheese-making and bacterial action. 




3. 


Temperature of cooking. 




4. 


Place in dietary. 




5. 


Digestibility. 




6. 


Cost. 


lesson XX. 


Practice: Escalloped Oysters. 


Oysters: 








1. 


Composition. 




2. 


Structure. 




3. 


Nutritive value. 




4. 


Economy. 




5. 


Use of broad crumbs. 




(]. 


Cooking temperature. 




7. 


Serving. 


I.eason XXI. 


Cod Fish Balls. 


Fish: 







Lesson XXII. 
Meats : 



lesson XXIII. 



1. Classification. 

2. Preservation. 

3. Economy compared with meat. 

4. Food value. 

Practice: Hamburg Steak; Salisbury Steak. 

1. Cuts of meat used. 

2. Object in view. 

3. Cost. 

4. Food value and economy. 

Practce: Chicken or Moat Croquettes. 
1. Review of white sauce as a combining agent. 
Use of left over meat. 
Use for stale bread. 
Forming. 

Frying in deep fat. 
(1) Tost for temperatui*e of fat. 

Pi*actice: Broiled Beef-steak; Lamb Chops. 
Maitre d' Hotel Butter. 

1. Study of charts. 

2. Cuts of steak and chops. 

3. How cheaper cuts of meat compare with the more expensive 

in resp«'ct to cost, nutritive value and digestibility. 

4. Tests for good m<*ar. 

Lesson XXV. Rolled Flank of B( ef Braised ; Mock Duck with Brown Sauce. 
Meats Continued: 

1. Cheaper cuts of moat and ways of cooking tender. 

2. Review of principles of meat cookery. 

Practice: Lemon Jelly. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Lesson XXIV. 



Lesson XXVI. 
Gelatine: 



1. 
2 

4. 
5. 
(i. 



Manufacture. 

(Jeneral directions for use. 

Food value. 

Digestibility. 

L'se in the dietary. 

Commercial .use. 



C. COMBINATIONS OF FOOD ELEMENTS. 

Lesson XXVII. Practice: Potato Salad. 

1. Materials. 

2. Varieties of dressing. 

(1) Made with oil. 

(2) Made without oil. 



Olive Oil: 



1. 
o 

3. 
4. 



Source. 

Adiilteratlons. 
V^j^ to body. 
Digestion. 
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T^son XXVIII. 


Practice: Popovers. 


1. 


Quick breads. 




(1) Batters. 




a. Pour. 




b. Drop. 




(2) Doughs. 


2. 


Popovers. 




. (1) Tieavening. 




(2) Baking. 




a. Time. 




b. Temperature. 


3. 


Serving. 


4. 


Finished product. 


Lesson XXIX. Practice: Griddle Cakes; Waffles. 


1. 


leavening. 


2. 


Mixing. 


3. 


Baking. 


4. 


Serving. 


5. 


Digestion. 



Lesson XXX. Practice: House-Keeping Lesson. 

]. Sanitation. 

(1) Tare of sinks. 

(2) Disinf«'ctant8. 
Refreshments : Lemonade. 



Lesson XXXI. 





(1) Preparation. 

(2) Serving. 


Practice: Muffins. 
1. Kind of batter. 


3. 
4. 

5. 


I^eavening. 

Mixing. 

Baking. 

(1) Temperature of oven. 

(2) Time. 
Sen'ing. 



lesson XXXII. Practice: Corn Meal Muffins. 
Ci»rn: 

1. Milling. 

(1) First product. 

a. Corn oil. 

(2) By-product. 

b. Commercial corn meal. 
Corn Meal Muffins: 

1. Review of processes. 

Lesson XXXIII. Practice: Tea Biscuit. 
Baking Powder: 

1. Best brands. 



2 


Adulterants. 


3! 


Experiments and tests. 


Tea Biscuit: 




1. 


Dough. 




(1) Manipulation. 




(2) Baking. 




a, time; b, pans; c, finished pn'MliiM 


Lesson XXXIV. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 


1. 


Roviow of dough in Tea Biscuits. 


•> 

Am* 


Baking. 




(1) Pans. 


3. 


Preparation of strawborries. 


4. 


Arranging berrios on cak<\ 


5. 


Sor>ing. 



COOKING. 

Grado VIII. (Second Year.) 

Time. Eighty minutes i>er wovk. 

Lesson 1 . 

Review: 1. Lesson 1 of the first year cooking. 
Bacteria: 

1. Relation to life and \iea.U\k. 
•2. Pres^^rvation of iooA. 
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Canning: 

1. Principles involved. 

2. Matenals. 

3. Apparatus. 

(i) For cookinpr. 
(2) For sealing. 

I^esson II. 1. Direotions for Canninji;. 

(1) Manner of cooking. 

(2) Sterilization of jars. 

(3) Filling jars. 
2. Storing. 

Practice: Canned I*eaches ; Canned Pears. 



(2) 



Lesson III. 1. Principles involved in jelly making 

(1) Kinds of fniit used. 

a. Composition (pectin.) 

Apparatus. 

Method. 

Sealing. 

a. Preparation of glasses. 

b. Covering. 
Practice: Grape Jelly; Grape Juice. 



Lesson IV. 



Flour: 



Fermentation: 1. Study of Yeast plant. 

(1) Effect of beat. 

(2) Kffect of cold. 

(3) Favorite temperature. 







1. 


Kinds. 

(1) Bread flour. 

(2) Pastry flour 


• 








2. 


Milling. 










3. 


Characteristics" of 


good flour. 








4. 


Care. 






Practice: Demonstration of Broar 


i-making and 


Biscuits. 


I^esson 


V. 


Practice: Bread. 










1. 


Review of thoory 


of fermentation. 






2. 


Making bread, 
n ) Mixing. 

(2) Kneading. 

(3) leaking. 












a. Oven temperature and 


time. 








b. Care when baked. 










c. Texture, 


flavor and crust of good bread. 



Ijesson VI. 
Rolls: 



COOKING. 
Grade VIII. (Second Year.) 

Practice: Parker House Rolls. 
1. Continuation of bread. 

1. Biscuit. 

2. Fancy rolls. 

3. Rusks. 

4. Baking. 



lesson VII. Demonstration of Apple and Cream Pie. 

1. Princmles involved in making pastry. 
(1) Leavening. 
Digestion. 



«> 



Cream Pie: 



1. 
o 



Kinds of filling. 
Merangues. 



I>es.son VI 11. Practice: Apple Pie: Cream Pie. 



I-K?sson IX. 



PractiiM': IIousp-Keeping Lesson. 

1. I>i vision of v.oik. 

2. ThorcfUirh eleauing of kitchen. 

(1) Refrigerator, ^2) emka, ^i"^ cvi^Xjo^ix^^, 
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Lesson X. Practice: Plum Pudding; Hard Sauce. 

1. Gettini? steamer ready. 
Steaming. 

(1) Temperature of water in steamer. 

(2) Time of cooking. 
Sauces. 



2. 



3. 



(1) Hard sauce. 

(2) Liquid sauce. 



Lesson XI. 
Class: 



Demonstration of Sponge Cake. 
1. Cake without butter. 



Sponge Cake: 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Mixing. 

Temperature of oven for egg mixtures. 

Pan. 

Time. 

Finished product. 



Lesson XIL Practice: Angel Cake; Gold Cake. 
Angel Cake: 

1. Use of egg — whites. 

2. Review process of sponge cake. 



Gold Cake: 



1. Use of egg yolks. 

2. Baking. 

(1) Temperature and time. 

(2) Finished product. 



Lesson XI IL 
Class: 



Practice: Park Street Cake. 

1. Cake made with butter. 

2. Method. 

(1) Mixing. 

(2) Baking. 

(3) Test when baked enough. 



Lesson XIV. 
Frosting: 



Practice: Chocolate Cake. 

1. Review method of butter cake. 

2. Effect of chocolate. 

1. Kinds. 

(1) Made by cooking. 

(2) Made without cooking. 

2. Use. 



Ijcsson XV. 



Practice: Cookies. 

1. Review of doughs. 

2. Cutters. 

3. Baking. 



Lesson XVI. 



Practice: Doughnuts. 

1. Continuation of doughs. 

2. Review of deep fat frying. 

3. Study of fats and oils. 

(1) Source. 

a. Vciretable. b. Animal. 

(2) I'se to body. 
(8) Digestion. 



lesson XVII. 



Cotta;:o Pudding: Lemon Sauce. 

1. Rt'viow of batters. 

2. How to vary rocipc''. 

(1) Ai)plo pudding, (2) Prune pudding. 



lesson XVI II. 
Molasses; 



I*rnctiro: Soft Gingerbread. 
1. Bnttors continued. 



1. 
o 

3. 
4. 



Souri'e. 
Adulteration. 
Cookinu temperature. 

(1) Sugar suVvstWul^. 

(2) Butter substitule. 
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Lesson XIX. 



Practice: Spanish Cream. 

1. Review notes on gelatine. 

2. Attractive combinations. 
With eggs. 
With fruit 



Lesson XX. 



Practice: Cream PufEs; English Cream. 

1. Mixing. 

2. Baking. 

(1) Position in oven. (2) Temperature. 

3. Filling. 



Lesson XXI. 
Carrots: 



Beets: 



COOKING. 

Grade VIII. (Second Year.) 

Practice: Creamed Carrots; Buttered Beets. 
1. Review first year notes on vegetables. 

1. Growth. 

2. Composition. 

3. Ways of preparing. 

4. Use. 

7l) Food. 

(2) Commercial. 

1. Growth. 

2. Composition. 

3. Value as food. 

4. Commercial value. 

5. Cooking. 



Lesson XXII. Practice: Baked Beans; Brown Bread. 
Dried Vegetables: 

1. I^egumes. 

(1) Beans, peas, lentils. 

(2) Food value, composition. 
Meat substitutes. 
Cost compared with meat. 
Preparation and cooking. 
Serving. 



Lesson XXIII. Practice: Roast Chicken; Giblet Gravy. 



Poultry. 



1. Kinds. 

2. How to select. 

3. How to clean. 

4. How to stuff. 

5. How to truss. 

6. Roasting. 

7. Serving. 



Lesson XXIV. 
Fish: 



Practice: Baked Blue Fish; Hollandaise Sauce. 

1. Classification. 

2. Selection. 

3. Preparation. 

4. Food value. 

5. Baking, broiling. 

(1) Time and temperature. 

6. Serving and garnishing. 



lesson XXV. Fruit Salad. 

1. Review first year notes on salads. 

2. The essential thins: in salads. 

(1) Condition of ingredients. 

(2) Attractive arrangement. 

3. Place in dietary. 

J>s8on XXVI. Practice: Bread Pudding; Hard Sauce. 

1. Use for stale bread. 

2. Eggs and milk in combinaWoix, 

3. Temperature of cooldn^. 
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r^sson XXVII. Practice: Vanilla Ico Cream. 

1. Different kinds of frozen deserts. 

(1) Made wiili crejim. 

a. Frozen by stirring. 

b. Frozen without stirring. 

(2) Made with milk and egjrs. 
a. Frozen ciiHtard. 

(3) Afade with water. 

a. Sherbet, b. Ice, c. Frapp6. 

2. Chemistry of freezing. 

(1) Ice and salt. 

a. Proportion. 

b. Packing. 

Lesson XXVIII. Practice: Instruction for "Waitress. 

1. Setting table. 

(1) Individual place. 

(2) Decoration. 

2. Rules for serving^ 

3. Care of linen. 

(1) Removing stnins. 

4. Care of silver and china. 

Lesson XXIX. Arranging for Luncheon. 

1. Invitation. 

2. Menu. 

(1) Cost of material. 

(2) Number of coui-ses. 

3. Division of work. 

4. Serving. 



Lesson XXX. 


Practice: Luncheon to Mothers. 


Lesson XXXI. 


Arranging for Luncheon to Board of Education 




L Invitations. 




2. Cost of material. 




3. Menu. 




(1) Number of cour>>es, 

(2) Cost per capita. 






4. Division of work. 


• 


5. Serving. 



Lesson XXXII. Luncheon to Board of Education. 

Lesson XXXIII. Cooked Food Exhibition. 

Application made in cooking the various dishes learned in the 
two years cnui'se of the 7th and 8th grades. 

Lesson XXXIV. Practice House-Keeping Lesson. 

1. IMitting kitchen in onb'r for summer vacation. 

(1) Removing all fnod and supplies. 

(2) Oiling steel and iron utensils. 

2. Cleaning kitchen. 



SEWING. 

The aims of tbis course are to teach the processes of sewing, sim- 
ple principles uiiderlyiii*:^ harmony of color, a knowledge of textiles 
and their manufacture, to develop creative skill and individuality 
in design and to exalt the importance in home ke(*i»ing of such knowl- 
edge and skill. 

Fourth (Jrade — 80 minutes per week. 

Preliminaries: Correct ])osiiion for sewing. Proper method of 
handling needle, thread and thimble. Aj)pli(a1ion of such terms as 
wnrp, woof, selveilgi^, textiles, lleu^oixs U>y \v^^YTi\w^\^ ^^>n. 
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I. Models. 

1. Canvas mat. 

a. Materials: Java canvas, Saxony wool. 

b. Stitches: running, basting, back, combination, catch, 

blanket. 

2. Duster. 

a. Materials: Cheese cloth. 

b. Application of stitches, basting, running. 

c. New pi-ocess: turning of hem. 

3. Doirs blanket. 

a. Materials: checked outing flannnel, Saxony wool. 

b. Application of stitches: basting, blanket. 

c. New stitch: hemming. 

4. Spoon-case. 

a. Materials: striped outing flannel, Saxony wool. 

b. Application of stitches: basting, blanket, hemming. 

c. New stitch: overhanding. 

5. Work-bag. 

a. Materials: checked gingham, mercerized cotton, bobbin. 

b. Application of stitches: basting, combination, hem- 

ming. 
C. New stitches: overcasting, cross-stitch for border. 

d. New processes: sewing of seam, putting in of draw 

string. 

6. Needle-book for work-bag. 

a. Materials: felt, can silk, flannel. 

b. Application of stitches: blanket, cross. 

SEWING. 
Grade V. 
Time.: One, 60 minute period per week. 

I. Garment Making. 

1. Doll's wardrobe. 

(1) Doll's skirt. 

a. Drafting skirt. 

b. Putting together a'nd basting. 

c. French seams. 

d. Turning hem at bottom, hemming. 
0. Gathering . 

f. Putting on band. 

g. Making button-hole, sewing on button. 

(2) Drawers. 

a. Cutting from pattern. 

b. Processes as in (1). 

c. Overhanding lace and beading. 

d. Drawing in ribbon with bodkin. 

(3) Chafing-Dish Apron. 

a. Processes as in No. (1). 

(4) Corset Cover. 

a. Processes as in No. 1. 

(5) Kimona. 

a. Processes as in No. 1. 

b. Facing. 

II. Bag with Desi^fn in Darning. 

a. Material. 

(a) Crash. 

(b) Mercerized rope cotton, 

b. Transferring dosign to crash. 
0. Darning in the design. 

(1. Putting in double drawstring. 

Grade VI. 

Time: One, (JO minute period per week. 

I. Garment Making. 

1. Apron to bo worn in cooking class the following year. 

(1) Material: Linen lawn. 

(2) Cutting from measurements. 
(.3) Basting: French seams. 

(4) Hemming. 

i^) Gathering and pv\U\tvR o\i\>OitvA'a 

(6) Hemming and se^mg on ^\Tm?»^. 

(7) Button and button-Yio\e. 
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IJ. Nce«lle Hook. 

(Ij Materials, 

a. Chninbra. 

h. Card-board. 
('2) Covcrin;^ card-board with clianibra. 
{'A) Overiiaiiding. 
(4) Painting desi^rn on cover. 

111. Laundry Jiag. 
(1) Materials. 

a. [jinen crash. 

b. >roiverized ri)pc cot tun. 
(3) Dosi^jn in darning. 

n'. Table Cover. 

(1) Materials as for laundry-bag. 

(2) Design in darning. 

V. Sofa Pillow. 
(1) Material. 

a. Burlap. 

b. Denim. 

c. Mercerized rope cotton. 

{2) Design painted on denim and darned in burlap. 

VI. Finger-bowl Doilies. 

(1) Materials. 

a. Linen. 

b. Embroidery floss. 

(2) Design. 

a. Scalloped e<lge, button-hole stitch. 

A molion was then offered comiuonding the farrecicliing:, excellent 
M'ork of the Department of Kdiuaiiou under the superinlendene 
of Dr. ScliaetVer, the i)rin(ii>al.s offering their aflirnialive vote in a 
nn-v lieartv and a]»preeiative wav. 
The meeting adj<iiirned. 

JAMES E. AMENT, 

Secretary, Board of Prinei[»als. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



Harrisburg, Pa., November 9, 1911. 

The annual meeeting of the principals of the State Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania was held in the Auditorium of the Department of 
Public Instruction on Thursday, November 9th, with Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, presiding. All the 
principals of the State were present. 

The principals invited Deputy Superintendents Glenn and Teitrick, 
and High School Inspectors Hertzog and Koch, to sit in the meeting. 

The meeting was opened by an informal address by the chairman, 
in which attention was called to the prospective work of the State 
Board, together with the Bureau of Professional Education. The 
report of the Kansas City meeting of the State Superintendents was 
also taken up, and matters of interstate relationship were discussed in 
some detail. 

Dr. Schaeffer then called upon Dr. Becht, of Clarion, to read his 
paper on the following subject: **What can the Normal Schools do 
for the rural school teacher?" 



WHAT CAN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS DO FOR THE RURAL 

SCHOOL TEACHER? 



Paper by Principal J. OBOBOB BBOHT, Clarion. 



During the last two summers I visited for a week or ten days in 
each of three communities with whose life and activities I was inti- 
mately acquainted twenty years ago. 

The people live on farms now as they did then. Some are tenants ; 
others own the farms which they operate. These communities are in 
what would be called a hill country. The people are neither rich nor 
poor. Most of them are fairly well to do — at least they live comfor- 
tably. 



I had Ifved in a village up to the age of fifteen and was then trans- 
lated into rural life by removal to a farm in one of these communities. 
I recollect how I was struck with the sense of freedom and the kecD 
enjoyment that these people had in the various activities of life. I 
recall very distinctly the healthy, wholesome, social atmosphere that 
pervaded this community. Once a week on a Thursday evening, the 
people, young and old, met in the school house for debating society. 
Once a month on Friday evening, there was a review of the school 
exercises in which the children gave a reproduction of class exercise 
work. Then there was music and recitations, and possibly, brief ad 
dresses by some of the patrons. Occasionally a play was given in 
which the teachers from adjacent districts, with older people of the 
community, took part. Throughout this district there was marked 
interest in* intellectual activities. People drove or walked miles to 
attend the meetings which were invariably well patronized. 
Every year, from these communities, there went forth a 
group of young men and women to State and local normal 
schools to prepare for teaching and the other professions. The com- 
munity life was delightful indeed. There was a spirit, a freshness, and 
an enthusiasm that awakened the interest of even the poorest and 
most illiterate. 

Well do I remember the Sunday afternoons at several of the farm 
houses where a group of the young people would gather together 
when some one would read a good story from the Youth's Companion 
or a selection from one of the great novels. 

The Debating Society and the other exercises held at the school 
house had stimulated intellectual activity though we didn't know it 
by that name. The pictures of those delightful Sunday afternoons 
come across the years and I see the old farm house at Snyd^s bathed 
in the sunshine of a summer Sunday afternoon. Sitting on the 
porch and lying on the lawn is a group of twelve to twenty people 
ranging in age from six to sixty. Sam has something to read. Sam 
is a stalwart, husky young farmer who lives with his father and 
mother on the farm over the hill. Big-hearted and big-handed. His 
face and mouth remind one of a jack o'lantem. Sam used to get 
drunk more than occasionally; now only on rare occasions. Sam's 
early education at home and at school had been perfectly n^lected. 
He had picked up through his early years the odds and ends of a 
little reading. At one of the school exercises somebody read a sketch 
from Dickens. Sam got interested, got some of Dickens' book^, 
learned to read well and widely, and many a Sunday afternoon we 
gathered, now at Snyders, then at Halls and over at Artleys to hear 
Bam and others read. There was no program, no organization, no 
president or secretary^ or anything ot ^e Wn^. "^^^^^^ Y^\. ^mbdl^ 



together and enjoyed what was offered in the way of reading or con- 
versation. It was good to live in that community because of the 
social contact, the fine spirit of camaraderie that prevailed. 

This is no fanciful sketch but a picture from real life which may 
be duplicated in hundreds of rural communities in our State. 

In ray recent visits during the past few years I have been noting 
tlie contrast. I could not help but notice a lack of community in- 
terests and a lack of community ideals. There was an entire ab- 
sence of that neighborliness and solidarity of intellectual interests 
that characterized the earlier years. The school house never looked 
so lonely and forsaken. It required no poet's fancy to translate the 
scene, for there if ever 

"Sat the school hoase by the road 

A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still Uie sumachs grow. 

And blackberry-vines are running.*' 

As I wandered about from place to place talking with old friends 
here and there, trying to get at the cause of the lack of community 
interest, I ran against one whom I had known well and who still re- 
tained his residence in the community. He was a middle aged man 
with a family of seven children. He was apparently interested in 
their education and future welfare and seemed to have a good spirit 
toward the life of the community. I asked him how it happened 
that there was so little interest in the community; that the people 
did not seem to have much to do with each other ; in fact, there was 
apparently no happy community life. His answer, which was pic- 
turesque though not entirely pious, was to the effect that there had 
been no real teacher in the community for fifteen years ; that teachers 
had come and gone ; during the time some had perhaps done the actual 
school work within the hours prescribed for the session as well as 
anybody could do it but that there was a woeful lack of interest on 
the part of the teachers in the social life of the community. He in- 
dicated to me what had been told me by many others in the district 
that he could not recall an evening meeting in the school house held 
in many years. I inquired as to the number of children in the ea- 
tire community, their ages and the adults who would likely be inter- 
ested in school exercises, and I found there were as many people in 
the community who could be drafted into service as there ever were. 
The need, of course, was some one to take the lead. I asked myself 
the question that I had asked myself before, — what is it possible for 
us to do in our Normal Schools to help such communities restore 
their old-time interest in the intellectual and social activities. 

A little more than a year ago a wotman prominent in the edu- 
cational work of another state wrote me and ask^ tK^ ^^<^^<:s^s~ 
*What are you doing in a special way lot Wi'^ y wa\% xassa. «:^^^^sias2a. 
who go out to the rural schools ol your fttat^Y' \ %a\. ^qhtdl^ ^^'s^^fe^ 



the question over, and told the truth, painful as it was. We are doing 
nothing in a special way for the young men and women who go out 
to the rural schools. It hurts to tell the truth when it lays bare 
one's shortcomings. About the same time I was struggling with my 
conscience in another though very closely related matter. Two years 
before I had expressed in a paper before this body the opinion that the 
introduction of the study of agriculture into the schools of Penn- 
sylvania was hardly feasible or worth while. I had not worked 
through the problem, so that the paper only presented a partial 
study of the subject. As I worked it over fmi:her from various points 
of view I found that my first conclusion or opinion was clearly wrong, 
and 1 was trying to make my adjustment to the new order of belief 
and conviction with as little friction to my own soul as possible. 
Fortunately, I did not hand the paper to the Secretary for publi- 
cation in the Minutes of that year and thus I shall escape having 
the deadly parallel drawn for me. 

But these two questions — "What are we doing in a special way for 
the young men and women who go into the rural communities?" and 
"What is our attitude on this question of agriculture?" are the most 
important things we can consider. The new course of study provides 
in the fourth year for a course in agriculture covering two-thirds of 
the year. This, will be of great advantage to those who go into 
rural communities and will be helpful and significant in the life of 
those who live in urban sections. This is the one subject in the 
course which bears directly upon the rural school problem except 
that in the fourth year sociology may be substituted for one term 
of German. The course in sociology may be given in such a way as 
to bear upon the rural life problem. If, however, it is philosophical 
sociology and largely general in character, it will not touch the vital 
point. There will be hundreds of students taking work in our normal 
schools who will not get into the fourth year and who are the most 
likely to teach in the rural schools. For this group of pupils some- 
thing must be done. Any teacher who goes into the rural school 
community to be an effective force ought to have some special train- 
ing. That training may be made a part of the regular course as 
indicated or it may be the subject of special or elective study. 

There is a crying need for better prepared teachers for the rural 
schools. In many instances the grade of instruction is relatively 
low but what is of far greater consequence is the need in these com- 
munities of teachers who can exercise leadership and create an in- 
terest in country and small community life. The normal schools ar- 
range for a supplementary course available especially for those who 
will go into the country districts. Among the subjects to be de- 
veloped are (1) The School Ho\ise as a ^otVaV C»«s^\ffi5. IVyb. nh^tjJA 



include a discussion of the use of the school house for lectures, de- 
bates, mothers' meeting, boys' clubs for agriculture and girls' clubs for 
domestic science, civic and neighborhood clubs etc. Un too many 
instances the school house answers to the first two lines of the ditty. 



"There once was a school house, a great 

mental tool house, 
Was shut every night in the year 
Till the people who hovered around it dis- 
covered 
That this was a folly too dear. 

Said they, 'If 'tis ours then we have the 

powers 
To use it, whenever we will.' 
So t'was opened at night and to-day with 

delight 
You can hear them a-shouting their fill." 

A course on the wider use of the school plant would in my judgment 
be one of the most profitable courses that could be offered. (2) How 
to Organize the Community Life. This offers a wide field for in- 
struction, discussion and application. Within range of every normal 
school are communities where the plans and discussions of the class 
room may be put into practical operation. We must go into these 
communities. It is our purpose during this year to work out some 
such plan as this: Select several communities within three or four 
miles of the school. Get the county superintendent and the teachers 
of these schools to co-operate with us. Use the Schools as the 
centers of community life. Send a teacher with a lantern and slides 
accompanied by some student teachers for occasional evening meet- 
ings. Have the training teachers — or principal of Model School 
accompany senior teachers to the schools for the purpose of obser- 
vation and, if permitted, practical teaching. 

It is singular how little students know about the communities 
in which they have lived for years. When the real life is revealed to 
them they enjoy and appreciate what it offers. A study of the physi- 
cal features, the soil, the rainfall, the history of the settlement, the 
economic condition, the products, family life, its relations to sani- 
tation, pests of house and garden, the domestic animals, etc. etc — all 
is rich and profitable material for this supplementary course. 

One who has given considerable attention to this subject says: 
"The rural school problem is a part of the rural life problem, the so- 
lution of which depends in the end upon farmers. The school is one 
of the institutions of the State which tends to its conservation; it 
should perform its part in the broader problem, but what it can do 
finally depends largely upon the ability of those who teach to so take 
hold of the situation as to influence rural life in the right direction 
and to obtain the approval of the farmera. Co-o^^t^\!\n^ 9^^<^^\.\^ "Cssa 
kej to the situation, and educators must do W\evY y^^^^'S ^^^^^"S^^^ 
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teaching and supervising power to the highest possible efficiency, bj 
performing loyal social service whenever opportunity presents in 
their fields of duty, and by carrying on vigorous campaigns for politi- 
cal action in case the development of the socialized school is pre- 
vented or seriously hindered by political conditions." 

There is a great field in the direction of the enrichment of rural 
life. The curriculum of the school must be studied from the point of 
view of the environment and adapted to it. The socialization of the 
program and of the subjects taught is no longer a pipe dream. The 
demand is on us. A course or courses detailing the advantages of 
rural life and what it offers in the way' of health, wealth, and hap- 
piness can be provided for in every normal school program. It is 
true that Pennsylvania is not an agricultural State in the sense that 
many of the middle west states are but it is surprising to note by the 
last census how large a proportion of those engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations in Pennsylvania are employed in agricultural work. If our 
schools are to serve the people in the largest measure they must not 
neglect the things that lie nearest the life and interests of so large a 
body of the people. The teachers who go out into those rural com- 
munities to teach must be taught how to adjust themselves to the 
life of the community and to manifest a sympathetic interest 
in the welfare of the community. They must be intelligent and 
appreciative participants in the work and interests of the people with 
whom they come in social and business contact. Teachers should 
understand the environment of their pupils and their instruction 
should be influenced by this environment. The normal schools should 
be centers from which radiate influence making for the enrichment of 
country life. They can give to the students such training of mind and 
heart as will fit them for efficient service in the rural schools and for 
intelligent and appreciative ^participation in the life of the rural 
communities. It is not intended that normal schools shall train 
farmers or agricultural experts but they can be put in possession 
of those elementary facts and principles that will go a long way 
toward socializing the schools and maikng them centers of powerful 
iufluence. 

A year ago at this meeting I suggested that the question of the use 
of our school plants for summer work for teachers, and others who 
for one reason or another, could not attend the regular sessions 
would soon be up for solution. It is already here. One of the 
schools conducted a session last summer with what I understand was 
a very fair measure of success. These sessions, in addition to offering 
such supplementary courses as I have suggested, will be in position 
to help those who must, under the provisions of the code, add sub- 
jecfs to their permanent certi^eates irom Wm^ lo ^TDkfe. 
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Time and tide are with us. We have but to launch our crafts and 
set our sails, but we need to row. A Scotch ferryman was rowing his 
load of human freight across a turbulent stream. Among his pas- 
sengers was a big, six foot, brawny, burly, stout-armed parson and his 
little, wizen-faced, flat-chested, thin-armed curate. In mid-stream the 
gale lashed the waters into a fury and the ferryman was struggling 
hard to row to safety. In the midst of the struggle the big parson fell 
to his knees and folding his hands said "Let us pray." But the 
Scotch ferryman called out: "You big fellow, take an oar, let the 
little devil pray." It is ours to take the oar; let the little fellows 
pray. 

To sum up briefly then : The normal schools in Pennsylvania have 
a great opportunity and there is absolute necessity that they shall 
put themselves in touch with this great suburban work: (1) By 
jiroviding supplementary courses dealing with the rural social prob- 
lem; (2) By sending their teachers out into these communities to 
hell) organize them — making them propagandists of this newer move- 
ment; (3) By using the plant of the normal schools during the por- 
tion of the summer vacation period, and in that session give op- 
portunity to those who teach during the winter and have no other 
opportunity for making themselves efficient for the work that the pub- 
lic demands. 

The discussion of Dr. Becht^s paper was opened by Dr. Bothermel. 



WHAT CAN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS DO FOR THE RURAL 

SCHOOL TEACHER? 



DlBcuBslon by Principal A. C. ROTUHRMBL, Kutxtown. 



"The little gray cabin appears to be the birthplace of all great men" 
said an Englishman who visited the United States. In proof of this 
assertion one may name Lincoln, Garfield, Edison, Beecher, Field as 
types of hundreds of men who, on farms and in villages, have gained 
physiques, minds, and characters that have made them giants in their 
callings. Seventeen of our presidents came from small towns and 
farms. Nearly all the leading divines, physicians, artists, editors, 
educators, and business men of our largest cities were bom on farms 
or in villages. 
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Our great cities would decay from their (»wn unnattiral conditions 
were it not for the constant streams of good, healthy, vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood constantly flowing in from the rural communi- 
ties. If the country produces so large a percentage of the brains, the 
energy, the enterprise of the city, and is constantly pouring into the 
city some of its very best blood to take the place of those who arti 
degenerating under unwholesome conditions then the rural communi- 
ties probably do not need much defence. 

My experience as a teacher in the rural schools taught me what I 
consider a great truth that the children in our rural communities aix» 
in scholarship, strength of character and perseverance by no means 
inferior to the children of the city. I recognize, however, that rural 
school conditions are not by any means ideal. The teaching is 
frequently inferior, the school equipment is not of a high character, 
the school term is usually short, and there is frequently a lack of good 
school spirit and intelligent co operation on the part of parents and 
teachers. Public attention has for years been centered on the move- 
ment of city schools and the rural schools have been largely ne- 
glected. It is said that 95 per cent, of the children in rural schools 
never attend a school of higher grade than the district school. 

Large numbers of children are annually turned out of the public 
schools, systematically dwarfed thru purposeless courses and wretched 
teaching, and they consequently enter life very poorly equipped for its 
struggle. People in our rural communities, generally speaking, be- 
long to the great middle class of our country and, since this class 
usually constitutes the best material for the finest type of citizenship, 
it seems to me that every effort should be made to give the children 
of the great middle class the largest opportunities for development 
and improvement. 

It seems to me undemocratic, yea an outrage, that twice as much 
money should be expended on the education of the city child as on 
the education of the child from the rural community. Our form of 
government is founded upon a high principle of equal opportunity 
for every child, and surely the child who is deprived of an education 
or who is given only the meagerest opportunity for an education 
does not really enjoy the heaven-born privilege of an American 
child. 

We frtH|uentIy hear the cry "back to the farm." This cry will 
never be productive of results inasmuch as those who live in the 
city would rather starve there than live in the country, and 
I personally have very little sympathy with those men who are 
going up and down the land urging people to leave the 
cities for the farms. Neither am 1 in ^^yiuvathy with the idea that 
aJJ rural children should remain on Wie iatm^. \1 \>ci^\<i «x^ ^vi^\«vr 
ties of gift, then the child that lias taVent Iot ^om^ Q\>[i«t\\wfe ^V %s^^^- 
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ity should have an opportunity for the development of that talent, 
and should be encouraged to leave the farm if necessary. On the 
other hand large numbers of our children in rural communities 
should be encouraged to stay on the farm rather than go to the city 
to become a part of the great army of unskilled laborers. I am 
convinced that in the past a great many teachers have consciously 
or unconsciously inspired the children of rural communities to seek 
their fortunes in the cities. 

It is pretty diflQcult to know just what the normal school can do to 
assist in improving the teacher for the rural schools. I am convinced 
that the teacher for the rural schools should be in sympathy with 
rural life. If she enters the rural school with the conviction that 
the children of farmers are all numskulls and idiots, she cannot 
hope to do anything to improve the rural school. She ought to un- 
derstand something of the problems and the needs and the aims of 
the rural community if she wishes to be successful in the rural 
school. 

In the past many of our teachers, bom and reared in the city, have 
gone to the rural communities to teach for a term or two in the rural 
schools. These teachers have generally been ignorant of rural life, 
and consequently they lack the power of creating in the children a 
love for the school and the work of the school. 

In the second place the normal school can do a great deal by way 
of instructing those who wish to teach in rural schools in the funda- 
mental principles of agriculture. I do not mean nature study, for 
I am convinced that very little has been accomplished thru nature 
study in our rural schools, but the teachers should have a pretty 
thoro course in the great problems of agriculture, and it is fondly 
hoped that the introduction of agriculture as a part of the new 
course will in a measure help to solve the problem of fitting teachers 
for the work of teaching in the rural schools. In looking into this 
subject I discovered that in the Kirksville (Missouri) normal school 
provision has been made for the instruction of teachers in rural 
conditions and the demands of the rural schools. An ideal rural 
school building has been placed near the normal school buildings, 
and to this building are brought each morning and taken back each 
evening some 30 children from the rural communities. These chil- 
dren are taught by an expert teacher who is thoroly conversant with 
rdral conditions, and all the seniors who expect to teach rural 
schools are given an opportunity to observe the work in this ideal 
rural school. 

Probably the normal schools of Pennsylvania should adopt a plan 
of this kind in order the more successfully to Tftftftt Wj^a ^^^^skVeasw ^\ 
the adequate preparation of teachetB lor t\ie ^ot>iL Va. Txav\ ^a.^^^^^- 
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Since large numbers of the boys and girls in our rural communities 
are richly endowed in mind and heart and spirit, it seems to me only 
just that these children should have the largest opportunities for 
the development of their God-given faculties, and that consequently 
they have a right to teachers who are thoroly prepared to do the 
work in the rural schools, and the normal schools of Pennsylvania 
owe it to the rural communities to make a strong effort to meet the 
problem of the adequate preparation of teachers for work in the 
rural communities. 

An interesting general discussion followed, in which the question 
of local Normal Schools was offered for consideration by Inspector 
Hertzog, and the matter of summer schools was presented by Dr. 
Philips, of West Chester. 

The chairman then called for Dr. Smith's paper on "Uniformity in 
the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania." 



UNIFORMITY IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OP PENNSYL 

VANIA. 



Paper by Principal ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, Mansfield. 



In the study of the topic assigned to me for this occasion, the 
matter very promptly divided itself into two distinct lines of inquiry 
which led to diametrically opposed conclusions, and I have accord- 
ingly thought it best to present the treatment in that form. 

1. First then, should we aim at thorogoing uniformity in matters 
of organization, in application of the formal aspects of the law — in a 
word, in those things which can be made matters of record? To 
this my answer is an afiSrmative one. 

Such matters will embrace admission of pupils, classification of 
all who are admitted, examinations, granting of "State aid," systems 
of book-keeping, reports, salaries paid, and other like items which 
will come to mind out of our several experiences. 

The fact that we now have laws for the Normal Schools, and not 
for some particular ones of those schools, may be taken as proof that 
the people of the State expect uniformity in some phase at least; 
while the items which are singled out as requiring legal enactment 
must surely be the ones in which the law-makers expect such uniform- 
jfy- to be fortbcoming. And it ia tiie ^uA^KicciX. ol \5afc ^jmJwst -tibAt 
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these expectations are founded on sufficient reason. The assignment 
of such topic for discussion here is, moreover, taken as indicating 
that the person making the assignment probably thinks the practices 
are not in entire harmony with the enactments, and this also is the 
judgment of the writer. 

A study of the school laws of our State will readily reveal the 
fact that some enactments relative to the Normal Schools are pre- 
scribed in all their details by the Legislature; while others are pro- 
vided through the medium of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Principals of the Normal Schools — ^a board supposed 
to be made up of experts who, by virtue of their positi^ons, should 
know the educational conditions with an intimacy which will make 
legislation valuable; and a third set, not professional in character, 
18 left in the hands of the trustees — ^men who are charged primarily 
with the pecuniary management of the schools. 

Concerning the enactments of the first class, there seems to be, in 
most of them, as complete uniformity in their operation as is humanly 
possible, for I know of no disposition to disregard the law in these 
particulars; but even here there appears to be an unwarranted 
freedom at times in interpreting the laws, if the report which keeps 
current can be accepted as the statement of fact. (This report is 
to the effect that in some schools State aid is allowed to students for 
the full term during which they become seventeen years of age, and 
not only from the day they reach that age. Another report that 
seems wide-spread is that, in some schools, students are allowed 
state aid when they are pursuing only a set of studies which they have 
no expectation of teaching in the schools, and even when in all human 
probability they will never teach any branches whatever in the 
schools.) If these conditions exist in any of the schools, then here 
is one place for needed uniformity which may be brought about by 
simply observing the law. 

Concerning the enactments of the second class (those made by the 
Board of Principals of the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools), 
there seems to be at least room for an honest diflference of opinion 
regarding their being carried out as well as might reasonably be ex- 
pected. We prescribe rules governing admission to the Normal 
Schools an4 forthwith proceed, in spots, to ignore them under the 
pressure of circumstances. In illustration of this I need but recount 
the fact that great masses of applicants are at times sent before the 
State Board of Examiners without preliminary examination by the 
Faculty of the school, and the excuse for it is that they arrived too 
late for such preliminary examination to be given. Might not such 
a condition be met with greater fairness by refusing to place such 
candidates before the Board of ExamiaeT^) %vx\!^<^ ^^ \al^ ^ ^^^s^ 

dUpagaJ the meang ot acquainting thftiiuiJi^^M "^X^ ^Oub^ ^^^ ^^^^«^ 
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their presence was required? To an outsider the late arrival looks 
too much like a probable attempt to avoid the preliminary faculty, 
examination, which seems to be the one most widely dreaded. 

Undoubtedly the provisions of our Four Year Course, whereby 
graduates from high schools are admitted without examination, will 
greatly reduce the instances of transgression, but it does not seem 
Jikely to have any effect in the cases of non-graduates, unless it may 
be to render us more prone than heretofore to regard the rule lightly. 
In such a matter we surely need the most absolute uniformity, and 
that too on the side of the observance of our rules. 

At this point it may be well to ask what is to be the attitude of 
the Pennsylvania Normal Schools regarding th^action recently taken 
at the conference of the chief state school officers of the north-central 
and western states, when they adopted principles governing the rec- 
ognition of certificates issued in other states. 

The significant feature is that diplomas or certificates from stand- 
ard normal schools only will hereafter be recognized in the states 
which were represented in the conference. By a standard normal 
school is meant a school meeting the following requirements: 

For entrance, four years' work above the eighth grade in an ac- 
credited secondary school. 

For graduation therefrom, two years' additional work, including 
a thorough review of the common braiiches and training in a practice 
school. 

The maintenance of a well equipped training school for observation 
and practice, such school to cover work in the eight elementary 
grades. 

The total attendance in the secondary school and the normal school 
shall be 216 weeks above the eighth %fadfe, provided; that any normal 
school may accept satisfactory ci'edits covering twenty weeks* work 
above the eighth grade. 

The only point in which this action creates a problem for Pennsyl- 
vania is in the requirements for entrance to the Normal Schools. 
While I believe that no official question as to where a pupil comes 
from should be asked, but only what he is caj)able of doing when we 
send him forth, it will still be necessary for us to decide how much 
we may wish our product to be ignored in other states, ^he dignity 
of our educational system seems thus arbitrarily brought in question. 
It becomes necessary then to decide whether the one point shall be 
conceded which will give our graduates equal standing with others, 
and the consequences of such concession be borne by the State, or the 
concession be denied (provided we yet believe our entrance require- 
ments are the best for us) and the few graduates who go from our 
border$ be left to gain a {ootlag iXLdev^sxdL^xiUi ^\l^^^^^ \.^<^2^ may 
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We agree upon a system of classification for our schools and then, 
if we may take the expressions of members of the Board of Examiners 
at their face value, we pass people through on one third, or less than 
one-third, of the amount agreed upon as reascmable for a given 
subject. This might not be worthy of an adverse opinion if the candi- 
date were weak in some one spot, but sufficiently strong in othets to 
compensate in the producti(m of a capable teacher; but when there 
is scarcely more than one minimum re<iuirement to recommend the 
person along any line, such weakness is to be deplored, and most 
emphatically so when a considerable section of any class shows, by the 
time they have devoted to it, that not more than that one-third of the 
subject was expected of them. 

The matter of approxinmte uniformity in scholarship requirements 
of the Kormal Schools should scarcely even be hinted at in a gather- 
ing like this, without some reference being made to the matter of 
uniform state examinations, provided for in the present law at the 
discretion of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

That this would result in greater uniformity seems to be beyond 
question, even if the thirteen Boards appointed each year should pass 
upon the answers; but there is certainly room for doubt concerning 
the wisdom of purchasing uniformity at the price of making puppets 
of men who are chosen to do a scholar's work. And if answers were to 
be sent to the Department which prepares the questions, thus rt> 
lieving the Board of Examiners of any greater responsibility than of 
monitors, it may still be fair to ask whether or not such soullessness 
would be profitable in a process of passing upon the qualifications of 
a candidate for a work in which personality plays as large a part as 
it must play in teaching. Is it not possible that by thus developing 
the more perfect system we may be crushing out, or else overlooking, 
the vital element which the system is designed to produce; namely, 
men and women whose largeness of soul, interest in childhood, splen- 
dor of character, and native skill in the divine art, fit them above 
others for gi*aciug the office of the teacher, always assuming that they 
possess the modicum of learning which their office requires, and es- 
pecially when they have attained as well the power of independent 
study? 

But the writer hesitates to express an opinion regarding the relative 
merits of any of the suggested schemes of improving the work of the 
Boards of Normal School Examiners as we now know them, because 
he is of the opinion that the entire scheme is inherently unreasonable, 
sometimes — though not designedly — unfair, and often positively cruel. 
It is unreasonable in that it passes judgment upon a school and upon 
teachers after it has applied a test to only one of the many things they 
are laboring to produce, and in thus examviAii^ AJcl^tsi Vl ^x<^^^a^v^ \s^ 
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do it indirectly; it is unfair in that it sets up the judgment of strang- 
ers as superior to the judgment of equally expert men and women 
who have spent years in close contact with the candidates and who 
have thus familiarized themselves with the various professional ex- 
cellencies they may possess; and it is often positively cruel in that 
it Objects young people (especially young women) to a bodily and 
mental strain of two or mor^ days duration, sometimes when they 
are temporarily most unfitted for it, and always under the impression 
that the work of years may go for naught if perchance they fail to 
satisfy the uncertain demands of these days. 

This is not to be interpreted as a reflection upon the men who com- 
prise the membership of our Boards of Examiners. They are usually 
men of character and ability, who do the best that can be done with an 
unsatisfactory instrument. Neither is this the place for the presenta- 
tion of a set of positive recommendations regarding a scheme that 
would be pedagogically superior to the present one, however definitely 
such a scheme may have taken shape in one's mind. But it may be in 
place to assert that, if the present scheme is essential to the securing 
of uniformity in passing upon qualifications for graduation from the 
Normal Schools, it is the writer's opinion that such uniformity had 
l>etter be sacrificed as being a product unworthy such a great price. 

But there is a third set of enactments touching the conduct of the 
Normal Schools, and from this set selection is made of items in which 
uniformity might work to the betterment of the system. I refer to 
the enactments made by the Boards of Trustees, or by them in con- 
junction with this Board. 

The salaries paid to teachers in the several schools vary so widely 
that it seems as if full justice is not being done to some of the State's 
most capable workers. This may perhaps be inevitably under the 
condition of complete local management; but, if so, hope is enter- 
tained that a remedy for it will be found when the State comes into 
its own educationally. 

Then, too, in plans for securing financial aid, we can hardly be re- 
garded as a system at all, but rather as thirteen separate institutions, 
with each one striving to use the other twelve when it seems likely 
that their help will be valuable, and where uone are very willing to 
make concessions for the ultimate benefit of all as members of a 
system. Probably this also is inevitable so long as the institutions 
maintain the present form of existence, wherein each sees the others 
chiefly as rivals, where competition is the dominant note, and where 
the very life of the institution seems to be the concern of none beyond 
the borders of its own district. May we not hope that the strength 
of union will some day be realized in this particular also, when the 
State shall have brought to completioii t\ial tot wMcb there is now an 
enactment upon the statute booka't 
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2. But, in the second place,, teaching is more than a matter of 
handling the crowds and making records of the measurable accom- 
plishments; it is a spiritual art, a wielding of personality in such a 
way as to influence other personalities. Shall we aim at uniformity 
in these matters of the spirit? To this my answer is a negative one. 

The individuality of schools should be as plainly marked as that of 
men and women. This individuality is realized, not so much by their 
size, their buildings or other physical equipment, their age, nor even 
what they may say about themselves, as it is by the things of the spirit 
for which the institution stands ; and the above named items may or 
may not be even the visible signs of them. 

The largest institution may also be the best one, but if so it is not 
best because it is largest; the institution having the finest and the 
most completely equipped educational plant may also be the one doing 
the most effective educational service and in the greatest variety of 
directions, but if so these results do not follow from the possession of 
the plant; the one with the greatest age may be the one which de- 
mands the highest scholarship and teaching skill for graduation, but 
if so this does not come from its superior age; and, finally, the one 
which makes the greatest claims for itself and speaks them the loudest 
may also be rendering to the State the finest returns of a really educa- 
tive type, but if so these returns do not flow from the loud professions. 

Granted that there is at hand an adequate fund for the essential 
equipment of an educational institution, and that this fund is wisely 
administered, we may yet differ as widely as good and efficient people 
differ while at the same time each is rendering to the Commonwealth 
an educative return that amply justifies its existence and its most 
loyal support. 

How much attention shall be given to the cultivation of the social 
side of life, and whether it shall be done incidentally or formally 
and in much detail ; to what extent and in what manner athletics shall 
be encouraged by the institution; how the discipline of the school 
shall be administered — whether paternally by the faculty, or demo- 
cratically by the students, or co-operatively by both ; to what extent 
and in what manner the religious life of the students shall be cared 
for; how the refining influences of life shall be cast about the young 
pe(»ple, and in what measure ; through what means the best class-room 
results shall be secured, and what shall constitute superiority in this 
domain; — all these, and other equally vital elements of a really 
worthy institution, are but the reflections of the spirit of him who 
must lead and harmonize and give character to that which is in a 
peculiar sense his charge. By so much then as would aim to avoid 
making a mere imitator of any leader, whose prime mission is to 
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enlarge in every worthy field the lives of those who constitute his 
especial circle of influence, by just so much should we refrain from 
either expecting or desiring uniformity on this spiritual side in our 
institutions, provided always that none of them are failing to perform 
the distinctive work for which they are designed and financially 
supported. 

Dr. Kemp, in his impromptu discussion, differed from Dr. Smith ; 
first, in r^ard to high school requirements; second, in regard to 
uniform examinations; and third, in regard to State Board exami- 
nations; but agreed in matters pertaining to State appropriations. 

It was moved by Dr. Kemp, and seconded by Dr. Philips, that 
French or German be allowed as a substitute for Solid Geometry and 
Trigonometry in the third year of the four year course. Carried. 

Dr. Schaeffer then called for Dr. Waller's paper on "The Normal 
Schools as an integral part of the public school system of Pennsyl- 
vania." Dr. Waller's paper follows: 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE PUB- 
Lie SCHOOL SYSTEM OP PENNSYLVANIA. 



Paper by Principal D. J. WALLER, JR., Bloomsburf. 



The Normal School has long been essential to the public school 
Bystem of Pennsylvania, but thru the efforts of Dr. Philips and his 
co-laborers of the Code Commission the year of Grace 1911 is the be- 
ginning of the era when it is legally a constituent part of that system. 
This new status suggests the theme under consideration since every 
constituent part of any system should be adequate to its function. 

The population of the Commonwealth is seven and two-thirds 
millions, a fact important when taxation is thought of; the assessed 
valuation of taxable property is given as f 8,000,000,000 ; the school 
population is 1,282,000. Without Philadelphia the population is 
6,116,000, one and one-third millions more than the State of New York 
outside of the city, and the valuation is about four and one-half 
billions. 

Massachusetts with a population of 3,366,416, has eight State Nor- 
mal Schools, or one to 420,802 people; Connecticut with a population 
of 1,114,756, has one, or one to 1,114,756 people; Rhode Island with a 
population of 542,674, has one, or one to 542,^74 ^oyle ; New York, 
outgtde ot the city, with a populaUou ot 4k,%4ft)%^^^\v^X!cL\x\ftR3^^^\ ss^ 
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to 334,338 people; iDdiana with a population of 2,700,876, has one, 
or one to 2,700,876 people; Illinois with a population of 3,453,308, 
has four, or one to 863,327 people; Iowa with a population of 2,224,- 
771, has three, or one to 741,590 people; Wisconsin with a population 
of 2,333,860, has seven, or one to 333,408 people; Michigan with a pop- 
ulation of 2,810,173, has three, or one to 936,724 people; Colorado 
with a population of 800,000, has one, or one to 800,000 people; 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 6,116,000, among these stands 
fourth. In appropriations she stands second. 

About 3,300 new teachers are needed annually. The numbeft' 
graduated in the Normal Schools in the latest year of which we have 
a report, was 1,608. Supposing all these to have been employed, 
1,700 teachers entered upon the work with little or no professional 
preparation. Since attendance of diildren at school is compulsory, 
since directors are required to pay a minimum salary of 140.00 and 
the State has undertaken to fit teachers for the work, her obligation 
to our citizens to make the whole system highly efficient is now 
greater than ever before. It is a truism that the teacher determines 
the worth of the school. While preparation alone does not make 
teachers, it is the element for which the State has become responsible, 
and the means by which their efficiency may be increased. These 
Normal Schools, therefore, will largely determine the character of 
public instruction, the degree in which the State meets her obligation, 
for while Normal School graduates and undergraduates together may 
be in the minority among public school teachers, with increasing 
salaries they will increase in numbers because the tendency to re- 
main, in the work will be greater and they will serve to determine 
standards. 

Hitherto the support given these schools has been insufficient ex- 
cepting in the south-eastern corner of the Commonwealth where the 
density of population and richness of soil combine to make unusually 
favorable conditions. 

That these schools may be adequate to their functions the corps of 
teachers of teachers must be of a high order. Tried teachers of prepa- 
ration and character with a genius for teaching command higher 
salaries than ever before. Furthermore, the day has gone when con- 
ditions of efficient drill may be disregarded ; therefore, there must be 
enough teachers to secure individual training, drill in the class-room. 
Again, if these schools are to fill the requirements, they must shed 
their light abroad by doing outside work in co-operation with the pub- 
lic school men of their region, and by providing for Summer Schools. 

Also, the members of the Faculty, in the judgment of the N. E. A. 
committee of 1899, should not have more than fifteen to twenty reci- 
tations per week. This alone would) if tiu&I) \!^^'c^»Si9^ ^^ ^qsqesS^ssirs^ 
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nearly one-half. These considerations and standards are not vision- 
ary but are imperative. The physical equipment of these schools 
must be greatly improved. The department of Physical Training in 
some of them lacks a gymnasium and a special instructor. Labora- 
tories are inadequate in some and capable directors are lacking. In 
most, the library occupies an insignificant position, is poorly in- 
stalled, inadequately administered and has little patronage. This is, 
to-day, the department of the school where the greatest deficiency 
is to be found. The use of books should be universal among the 
students, and the art of using them should surpass that of using 
knife and fork. Many young teachers will find libraries installed in 
their schools and will become the only substitute for the trained 
librarian. (See points N. PL A. 1906.) 

We cannot exculpate ourselves by pleading the crowded condition 
of the cur^:iculum. In estimating values, the worth of books, the 
repositories of the wisdom of the ages, must stand near the top, and 
the agency that enables students readily to avail themselves of the 
contents of these store houses, or perhaps better, storage batteries, is 
scarcely second in any category that can be arranged. This consid- 
eration has not had due prominence at any former time for three 
reasons; first, because even in many of the State Normal Schools 
libraries worthy of the name are of recent birth; second, because the 
art of finding readily in a library all that it contains upon a given 
subject is the newest of arts; and, third, for want of funds. As 
integral parts of the system of public schools these Normal Schools, 
each, should be equipped with a building, the books and the librarian 
needed to prepare the students to direct the library as an agency of 
the tirst importance in any school, to say nothing of the library 
habit to be developed by every student. Slippery Bock is leading us 
all in this work. 

Colleges also would soon be seeking eagerly graduates of schools of 
this character, and the competition would result in ample recognition 
of the Normal School course of study. 

The ever present question of support comes before us painfully in 
the presence of such ideals. 

If each of the schools were well equipped and free from debt it is 
probable that it would be well sustained without any more public 
money than the State now appropriates. This would require the ap- 
plication of the commercial principle of standardization of equipment, 
which could be reached in a decade without extravagant appropria- 
tions. A comparison of annual expenditures by leading states of the 
Union may not be amiss. 

Colorado with .13 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Bcbools, ,25 as much as Pennsylvaxua. 
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Indiana with .44 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, .28 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Iowa with .36 of our population expends upon her Normal Schools, 
.81 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Kansas with .28 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, .17 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Khode Island with .09 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, .22 as much as Pennsylvania. 

New York with .71 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, 1.91 as much as- Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts with .55 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools .92 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Michigan with .46 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, .52 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Illinois, with .92 (or .56 outside of Chicago) of our population ex- 
l>ends upon her Normal Schools, .73 as much as Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin with .38 of our population expends upon her Normal 
Schools, .82 as much as Pennsylvania. 

In proportion to our population the State is seventh in support of 
her Normal Schools. 

If she were as liberal as New York or Khode Island she would 
spend f 700,000 and if she were as liberal as Colorado she would spend 
1600,000. 

It is possible that the Legislature might have greater confidence in 
a single, central board, such as our new Board of Education, and be 
disposed to listen to their requests more readily than to those of the 
several local boards. On the other hand a combination of local 
boards is one of the strongest agencies that ever appeals for ap- 
propriations, since the boards are large, consist of men of influence, 
many of them of prominence, and from every part of the State. 

Again, local boards are in closer touch with, and have keener ap- 
preciation of, the needs of the several schools. 

Opinions upon this subject are nearly balanced. Those managing 
the schools in thirteen of the United States, namely, — Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia, prefer 
local boards. Those of sixteen states, namely, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin, prefer a central one. It is an interesting fact 
that in notable instances the preference is for the plan not in use. 
The New York men, for example, with its highly centralized system 
prefer local control while Dr. Schaefl'er, under a system, ot l<\<i^V <^^^- 
tro] 18 quoted afi preferring a central boaxA, . 
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A central board in Pennsylvania could only be secured thru State 
ownership. So long as the State does not find it necessary to own 
the public schools, or the other professional schools there is likely 
to be objection to State Ownership of the Normal Schools. Should 
State Ownership and control by a central board be seriously con- 
sidered the policy would be in direct opposition to the great underly- 
ing principle of our whole public school system. No State has ad- 
hered to the democratic idea, kept closer -to the people, excluded 
outside domination, abjured centralization more loyally than Penn- 
sylvania in her educational system. It is the one great department 
of public policy still in the hands of the people, and it is dearest to 
them. 

We always have among us those who distrust the people and would 
lean upon a commission or a director. Such would never have given 
us a Declaration of Independence. Upon the outbreak of the Civil 
War a highly educated Spaniard exclaimed, "Ze government of U. S. 
i«> no government, ze government of Louis Napoleon is ze grand gov- 
ernment." Yet, within less than a decade, imperialism perished and 
democracy triumphed. 

A few questions are suggested by the theme as to the course of 
study and its relations. 

Should public schools be granted to the Normal Schools to be con- 
ducted by the professional department? The Code makes this possi- 
ble. It was done for years at Edinboro prior to the great disruption 
of 1889. It is now successfully done at California. The soldiers' 
orphans were so taught at Mansfield, and a working arrangement to 
this end is in successful operation at West Chester. All theoretical 
objections melt away where the Normal Schools are conducted prop- 
erly. 

The fact that these schools are now a part of a system, the multi- 
plied high 8(»hools, and the proviisons for their inspection and grad- 
ation, make a closer relation possible than has ever before existed 
between these two classes of schools. 

Should the work of the high schools then be accepted as a sufficient 
basis for the professional course, or in other words should the acad- 
emic studies be banished and a high school course or its equivalent 
be required for entrance? The fact that young men disappear from 
the Normal Schools simultaneously with the adoption of this require- 
ment makes this question take another form; shall the Normal Schools 
educate men, or women only? Do we need men as teachers? If so 
the Normal Schools should not adopt a course that banishes them. 

There is another consideration bearing upon this subject. That 
philosopher, Wm. T. Harris, pointed out years ago with strong ap- 
proval that a distinguishing featwre ot MiLeT\e,^Ti^w\w8\^sS5^!L<^^ 
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the ineluding of academic studies in the course. It is not necessary 
at this time to do more than cite the fact that he held tenaciously to 
this position to the end. 

In fine, as an integral part of the public school system the Normal 
School of Pennsylvania needs but to build upon the broad and strong 
foundations without change of them, laid by the wonderfully saga- 
cious founders of our system. The spirit of the age and the march of 
events, political, financial and educational are manifestly away from 
fidelity and independence, the spirit of 1776, that developed the spon- 
taneity and power of individual initiative — the life that is distinc- 
tively American. Centralization is dominant. The board and the 
boss are in control. These are beneficial where the prompt exercise 
of power is of greatest importance, but the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania school system in making local control the fundamental prin- 
ciple preserved for us the "open door" in things educational that the 
prophetic eye of John Hay saw to be essential in statesmanship. Let 
us guard our heritage. 

Principal Baker opened the discussion of Dr. Waller's paper, which 
was followed by a general discussion, after which the following reso- 
lution was offered by Dr. Waller, and carried: 

Resolved, That, recognizing the present importance of the ofl3ce for 
which he has been chosen, and the prospective influence to be ex- 
erted through it upon the educational work done in Pennsylvania, we 
congratulate the State Board of Education upon having called to their 
aid one so well qualified in personality and by experience. Dr. J. 
George Becht. 

At the same time we shall greatly miss the wise counsels and in- 
cisive thought, the energy and geniality of Dr. Becht in our meetings. 
Unanimously carried. 

Dr. Philips offered the following resolution, which was carried: 
The Board of Principals of the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, at a meeting held on November 9, 1911, passed by a unanimous 
vote the following resolution: 

Kesolved, That the Principals of the State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania heartily endorse Senate Bill No. 3, introduced by Senator 
Page, of Vermont, on April 6, 1911, and believe that the enactment of 
this bill will be of great value to and heartily welcomed in Pennsyl- 
vania. We commend this important measure to the Senators and 
Representatives from Pennsylvania, and urge them to vote for and 
give their hearty support to this bill. 

The Secretary of this Board is directed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to each Senator and RepresentatW^ Itotcl ^^DLXSL^-^X^^x^a.. 
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In connection with a resolution prepared by Miss Georgia W. Bath- 
bon, and presented by Dr. Maltby, of Slippery Bock, Dr. Maltby of- 
fered the following sketch of work undertaken at the Slippery Rock 
State Normal School. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 3, 1911 

Dear Sir: — At the recent meeting of the Keystone Library As- 
sociation held at Saegertown, Pa., Oct. 19-21, the following resolu- 
tion was submitted by the State Normal School Librarians in at- 
tendance, and adopted by the Association: 

Resolved: That the Board of Principals of the State Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania be asked, at their next meeting, to provide a place 
upon the schedule of each school for a brief course in Library Econ- 
omy, (use of reference works, children's reading, etc.,) the same to be 
planned by the local Librarian and conducted by her as early in the 
student's Normal School life as possible. The time devoted to this 
work to be not less than forty hours, the various departments working 
together to make tlie time and the work possible. 

I have been directed to call your attention to this matter and to 
ask you to do what you can toward making it possible for the li- 
brarians to do their part in the work of training the teachers to co- 
operate with the public libraries in their future school work. 

Respectfully, 

MISS GEORGIA W. RATHBON, 

Secretary. 
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A COURSE IN THE USE OF A LIBRARY AND IN CHILDREN'S READING 
AT THE SLIPPERY ROCK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Each student is required to keep a loose-leaf notebook, in which are entered not 
only ail notes taken, outlines made and abstracts writiten, but also "Practice 
Sheets" when approved. 

The references on each practice sheet used in a class are different, the outline 
being the same. 

The classes meet daily for a half term, students in the fouifth-year course for 
an entire term. 

The work is varied each succeeding term. Such substitutions are noted in the 
outline. 

''Practice Sheets" are uniform in size, fitting notebook used. The first one only 
Is here printed in full in general form used in class. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE. 

Introduction. A general talk is given on the importance of training in the use 
of books, and on the scope of library work. Special emphasis is laid on the help- 
fulness of a library in continuing the education of the individual. Students may 
be assigned reading on the importance of such a course as they are about to under- 
take. Spofford's chapter on **Some of the uses of libraries" and chapters from the 
N. E. A. reports may be used. 

Lesson 1. The decimal classification is explained, the ten main classes given , 
books shown to illustrate the application of the system, and the making of a list to 
contain three books from each class assigned as work for next day. 

Lesson 2. The Cutter ^'author numbers" are discussed, books illucrtrating use of 
them shown, and the system explained. A list of books showing the treatment of 
various classes of books, especially individual biography, is made. 

Lesson 3. A floor plan of the library is given to each student, and attention is 
called to the numbering and location of the bookcases. The making of a list to 
contain two books from each case is assigned for next day. 

Lesson 4. A key to the floor plan is made in class, students suggesting different 
classes of books to be found in cases. Practice sheet No. 1 is then given. A copy 
of this sheet follows. 

I^esson 5. The card catalog is examined in the classroom, and author^<»rds, 
title-cards, and subject-cards are explained. Practice sheet No. 2 is then given. 

Ijesson 6. Books are examined with reference to printing, binding, etc. Stu- 
dents are asked to select books, and there is much discussion of what constitutes 
a well-bound book. Each student may be required to read an article on the making 
of books, and report on the same in writing. Parts of Rawling*s "Story of Books" 
may be used for this purpose. 

I^esson 7. The parts of a book are examined, their use discussed, and their 
position in book noted. Particular emphasis is placed on the various kinds of in- 
dexes. Practice sheet No. 3 is then given. 

Lesson 8. The value of periodical literature is discussed. The importance of 
knowing the best magazines is shown. Practice sheet No. 4 is given. 

Lesson 9. Lists of magazines are made. Suggestions from student9 are used 
freely in this work. Magazine indexes are introduced. These indexes are ex- 
amined in class, and members of the class look up topics. Practice sheet No. 5 is 
given as next day's work. 

Lesson 10. Reference books are shown in class and discussed; and a classified 
list is prepared. Practice sheet No. 6 is diatTlbuled. OIXatl^ \«\ssrKfe ^^\b% ^^^s^ 
sheet , preliminary practice in the use ot refereiice Yx^ctk^ \a %iN«\i. 



Lesson 11. A reading list on some subject — chosen preferably by pupil — is re- 
quired as part of completed work. This work is now assigned, to be done as con- 
venient. Each student is also required to make written reports on ten juvenile 
books, one story, one book on science, one biography, etc. A sample of the blank 
used is here given. If time permit, each member of the class reports orally on one 
of these books. 

I^esson 12. Book selection is now considered. The American Library Association 
catalog and booklist are shown, and a general talk on the necessity of care in se- 
lecting books is given. Practice sheet No. 7 is distributed. 

I^esson 13. The classes discuss children's books, and an outline bringing out the 
8:ood and bad qualities in such books is given. The importance of having school 
libraries, and ways of securing books are discussed. 

Lesson 14. Attention is called to the importance of teaching children how to use 
books. A general summation of the work is made. Sometimes the reading of an 
article on children's literature or of President Felmley's address on work which 
should be given in Normal Schools is required. 

Lessons 15 and 16. An explanation of library records is given. Two or three 
books are entered on a sample accession sheet ; catalog cards and shelf-list cards are 
made. A charging system is explained. The brief outlines of library methods, 
given in these two lessons, was added during the past half-term in response to re- 
quests from students. 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. 1. 

Find on the shelves the following books. In each book place a slip bearing your 
name, the number and name of one of the books. Check the book on the list. 

Scribner's , Vol. 41 051 

Scr3 

Barnes, Plant Life, 581 

B26 

Mason 1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers, 371 

M38 

Mabie, Heroines Every Child Should Know, 920 

Mil 

Whiting, Life Radiant, 248 

W58 

Gordy and Twitchell , Pathfinder in American Hisftory, 973 

G65 

Finck, Chopin and Other Musical Essays, 780 

F49 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. 2. 

1. Who wrote "Red Rock?" 

Find and copy the author*s name, also the book number. 

2. What other books by the same author are in the library? 
Copy the book numbers of the first two. • 

3. Name two books in the library by any one of the following: 
J. K. Bangs, Rudyard Kipling, Victor Hugo. 

4. What references on "Banks and Banking'* are to be found in the Library? Give 
title of each book or article. 

5. Where may one find information concerning the life and work of Oliver Gold- 
smith? 

6. Under what heading must one look for matter relating to "Barbara?" 

7. Who wrote "Star in the Valley?" 
Id what book ia it found? 
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PRACTICE SHEET NO, 3. 

1. Consult the preface of "History of Germany" by Taylor. 

Does the preface show the ground covered by the book or the puriiose fur which 
it was written? 

By whom was this book published? Where? 

In what year? 

What is the date of the last copyright? 

2. From the table of contents of "Character and Characteristic Men" by WhipnJe, 
do you find that the author has included in this volume an essay -on Thackeray? 
If so, on what pages? 

•3. (V)nsult the index of "Making of Pennsylvania" by Pisher. 

On what pages does the book treat of "Appomattox, Surrender ofV" 

4. On what pages of "Immigration" by Hall, do you find an account of "May 
I>aws?" Use the index. 

5. Consult the index of "History of England" by Macaulay. In what volume and 
on what page do you find a reference to "Shrewsbury, Earls of?" 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. 4. 

Examine carefully and characterize briefly each of the following magazines: 
1, Harper's Monthly; 2, North American Review; 3, Fornm ; 4, Current Liter- 
ature; 5, Educational Review. 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. 5. 

1. Ijook up, in any of the magaaine indexes discussed, a reference to one magazine 
article on any one of the following subjects: Carot, Settlement Work, Play- 
grounds, Arbor Day, Gymnastics, Kindergarten, Domestic Economy, Tuber- 
culosis, Malaria, Raphael, Child Labor. 

Check the subject which you have selected. 

2. Write author and title of article selected. 

3. Give below the full name of magazine in which the article is to be found. (The 
magazine names are abbreviated. The full name will be found in the front of 
the book.) 

Volume? Page? 

4. What is the title of the index which you used? 
What years does the volume you used index? 

5. Go to the shelf and get the article referred to. 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. G. 

Practice finding and using some of the reference books discussed in class. Mention 
in each case two authorities which may be consulted, checking the one in which the 
best answer is found. 

1. Where do you find a good account of "Miracle Plays?" 

2. Where do you find an account of "Apollo?" 

3. Where can you find a description of "Yellowstone National Park?" 

4. Name two books in which you can find "The Palace o' the King. 
Wliat index did you consult? 

5. Find and copy a quotation on "Genius. 
In what book did you find it? 

PRACTICE SHEET NO. 7. 

1. Name three books on "Building" recommended by the American Library As- 
sociation catalog. Does the New International Encyclopedia recommend the same 
books? 

2. Give the author and title of two children's books which a number of the American 
Library Association booklist recommends for first purchase. What nxiniW^^ <j»l 
the booklist did you use. Give the month and tti<i ^eax. 
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8. Give the author and title of a novel which the same number of the bookUst 
mends for first purchase. 

4. Name one biography, one book on science, one history, and one story Bfltod fef 
the Carnegie Catalogue of Children's Books. 

5. Name one "Life of Abraham Lincoln*' recommended by the A. L. A. oatiloff. 

6. Name one book on "Chemistry** published during 1908. 

Name one book by A. M. Lorentz published dunng the same year. 

BOOK REPORT. 

Author, ,. 

Title 

For what age? Will book interest boys or girls, or botfcf 

Is the type large enough ? Is it legible? Is the paper good? • . • 

Is the binding attractive? Are the illustrations colored? Are thej 

good , poor, or only fair? 

Is it written in good and simple English? 

If a story, is it of adventure, war, sea, Indians, camping, school, histotioal 

characters, home life, city, country, fairies? • 

Is it wholesome, pernicious, sentimental, exaggerated, stupid, ioterestinif? 

If not a story, would it interest children, and do you think it accurate? 

Would you include it in a library of 1,000 books for a school? 

A motian was then offered commending the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education, under the superintendency of Dr. SchaeflFer^ fha 
principals offering their affirmative vote. 

The meeting adjourned. 

H. B. DAVIS, 

Secretary, Board of Prindpala. 
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8. Give the author and title of a novel which the same number of the booklist 
mends for first purchase. 

4. Name one biography, one book on science, one history, and one story listed kf 
the Carnegie Catalogue of Children*s Books. 

5. Name one "Life of Abraham Lincoln" recommended by the A. L. A. catilof. 

6. Name one book on "Chemistry" published during 1908. 
Name one book by A. M. Lorentz published during the same year. 

BOOK REPORT. > 

Author, • • • r^ 

Title 

For what age? Will book interest boys or girls, or botfil 

Is the type large enough? Is it legible? Is the paper good? '• • • r^ 

Is the binding attractive? Are the illustrations colored? Are tii^ 

good , poor, or only fair? 

Is it written in good and simple English? 

If a story, is it of adventure, war, sea, Indians, camping, school, historical 

characters, home life, city, country, fairies? 

Is it wholesome, pernicious, sentimental, exaggerated, stupid, Interesting? 

If not a story, would it interest children, and do you think it accurate? 

Would you include it in a library of 1,000 books for a school? 

A motian was then offered commending the work of the Depart- 
ment of Education, under the superintendency of Dr. Schaeffer, the 
principals offering their affirmative vote. 

The meeting adjourned. 

H. B. DAVIS, 

Secretary, Board of Principals. 
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HARRISBURG, PA.. November 8. 1912. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Principals of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools was held in the auditorium of the Department 
of Public Instruction, on Friday, November 8, with Dr. Nathan C. 
SchaeffeT, Superintendent of Public Instructi<m presiding. All the 
Principals of the thirteen Normal Schools were present. 

The meeting was calle<l to order ])romptly at nine o'clock by the 
chfiirman. On motion of Princi])al Smith, all the members of the De- 
]»artment of Public Instruction and the State Board of Education 
were invited to attend the confere»nce. 

With permissi(m from the chair Principal Waller introduced the 
iollowing questions: 

1. Must Rule No. 6 under conditions of admission to the regular 
Norma) COurse, be modified? 

2. How far in the third year of the i-egular Nonnal Course may 
students be entered and graduated the next year? 

3. Should there be a uniform increase in the rate of expenses at 
the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools? 

4. Should the expenses of diplomas issued at times other than Com- 
mencement be charged to the recipients? 

5. Is the two years* residence requirement satisfactory? 

6. What nund)er of recitaticms c(mstitute a teacher's day's work? 

7. In the statement of substitutions in the third year of the course, 
should it read: ^^Oeology and Astronomy/' or, ^*(ieology or As- 
tronomy?'' 

8. Does the government deliver mail in all the Normal Schools? 

On motion of Principal Maltby, it was decided to take up the dis- 
cussion of these, and any other questicms that might be proposed, at 
the beginning of the afternoon srssion. 

The following programme had been i)rei>ared for the meeting: 

THE FOUR YEAR COURSE OF STUDY. 

Discussion opened by Principal Walter Ilertzog, of California. 
(The following points had been suggested for discussion:) 

(a) Should credit be allowed for work done in private schools, 
city normal schools, and high schools of other states? 

(b) Should credit be given for an}' academic subjects of the junior 
and senior years? 

(c) Are the requirements in English and vocal music adequate? 

(d) Are the electives satisfactory? S\\o\\\Ol ^W \«v^\^ \'5v\v'^'?vS{58». 

be elective? 

i t \ 
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(e) Should (Jeiieral Methods, now in the sophomore year and 
Psycholoj^y in the junior year bi^ interehanpjed? 

(f ) Wjould it be better to ji;ive Manual Training in the junior in- 
stead of the senior year? 

(g) Does the course offer sufficient opportunity for specialization 
in vocational branches? 

(hi Wh(»re shr)uld a [»upil who has conijdeted the eighth grade 
be entered? 

TJIK PKOPOSKD PIHC HASi: OF THK NOIJMAL SCHOOLS BY 

THE STATE. 

Discussion opened by Principal A. C. Kotherniel, Kutztown. 

TUE EXAMINATION OF NORMAL SCHOOL STl' DENTS. 
J)iscussion opened by Principal Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield. 

Discussion of the Four Year Course was opened by Princiiial Hcrt- 
zog, who tiist took uj) point (hi in regard to which it \/a»s decideil 
that each Principal has it within his own discretir>n to organize 
prepai atory classes. 

In regard to point (b), it was the consensus of opinion that under 
present conditions no one who has not graduated from a first or 
second-class high school be allowed credit for any subjtct without 
examination. The point was advanced that this tends to discourage 
students from dropping out of high school and entering normal 
schools. On the other hand, it was pointed out that high school people 
object to refKating certain academic subjects required in the junior 
and senior yeais. To avoid this difliculty, it was suggested that there 
should be drawn up a two-year course of study consisting entirely 
of professional and vocational subjects and a review of the connnon 
branches. On motion of Principal Kemp, a committee consisting of 
Principals Baker, ShalTer, and Martin was appointed by the chair 
to make recommendation. 

Under discussion of jjoint (a), on motion of Principal \Vaner, 
seconded by Principal Smith, the following committee was appointeil 
to make recommendation as to the amount of credit to be allowed 
for work done in private schools, city normal schools, and high 
schools of other states: Principals Philips, Kemp, and Hertzog. 

At this time, the chair callcMl on Miss Fetterolf, expert on Draw- 
ing, to report on the meeting of the teachers of Drawing in Penn- 
sylvania State Normal Schools, held last spring. On motion, it was 
resolved to leceive this report and spread the same on the minutes. 
This report is printed later in the proceedings of this meeting. In 
connection with this discuaalow, ^Im ¥^tterolf requested that no 
credit be aHowed for work don^ m T>T«LV\\i^ \tl\v\^ %^w^^. 'XlVa 



Principals agreed that her re(iiiest is entirely valid, hnt under the 
present crowded condition of the course, it is impossible to make this 
lule in all cases. 

Under discussion of point (d), on moticm of Dr. Waller, it was 
decided that the word *'or" should be substituted for **and'' in the 
statement of substituticms for (leometry and Trigonometry in the 
third year. 

On motion of Mr. lleilzog, it was resolved that Economics be al- 
lowed as a substitute for the language requirement in the third year. 

Jt developed in the ccmrse of this discussion that in the first an- 
j.»ounc€*ment of the regular Normal School Course, Physics was given 
in the third vear, and Chemist rv in the fourth vear, but that in a 
later announcement, thtse subjects were interchanged. On motion 
of Principal Singer, it was decidt^d that in the year V,)V\, examina- 
tions should be given in both Chemistry and Physics in the third 
vear of the course. 

At this time, on recpicst of the chair. Principal Wallir read a 
copy of his letter to President Nichols Murray Putler, of Columbia 
University, in reference to Dr. Holland's report on P(»nnsylvania 
State Normal Schools. After the reading of this letter the nuHMing 
adjourned until 1:30. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, in accord with the resolu- 
tion of the morning, the meeting took up the consideration of Dr. 
Waller's (juestiofis. I'n^ler discussion of questi<m No. 1, it was re- 
solved on motion of Principal Waller to amend Kule No. under 
conditions of admission to the regular Normal Course, by striking 
out the last sentence of that rule. After some consideration of 
question No. *^ it was resolved on motion of Principal Waller that 
we recommend to the Hoards of Ti'ustees of the thirteen Normal 
Schools of this Commonwealth that there be a uniform increase of 
fifty (50) cents per wwk in the rate for board, room, and laundry, 
this increase to take elfect at the beginning of the next school year. 

The question of State aid to those students not jmrsuing a regular 
Normal Course was brought uj) by Prini'ipal Kemp and on motion by 
him, seconded by Principal Anient, it was unanimously decided that 
after the present school year, State aid should be limited to those 
pursuing the regular Normal Course. 

The following questions were introduced by Principal Philips: 

1. Should a student be given credit for work done in a second- 
giade high school, if he subsequently graduates from a firat-class 
high school? 

2. How mucii credit should be allowed on county superintendents' 
certificates? 

In regard to the first question, it was the cousetvs^vis. c\l ^vi?«\vn\5l 
that if a ffrstclnss high school lias aWovr^(\. vv ^\w^<^\!A. ^\^^\. ^^"^ 



work (loue in a second-class high school, then the lirst-clasa high 
school becomes responsible for that work, and credit should be al- 
lowed for it in the Normal School Course. 

The following paper in reference to the piovision in the new Code 
for the purchase of the stock of the different >sormal Schools by the 
State was read by Principal Kothermel : 

In opening, 1 quote Section 2(Ki2, Article XX of the Schoid Code, 
as follows: 

**ln order that the State Normal Schools may be owned and con- 
trolled by the (.'ommonwealth, for the better preparation of teachers, 
the State Board of Education is heieby authorized and empowered 
to inquire into the i>ropriety of purchasing any State Normal School, 
and if it is found that the stockholders, or other owners thereof, are 
desirous of selling and ccmveying the property of any such institu- 
tion to the Commonwealth, it shall be the dutv of the State Board 
of Education to nmke the most advantageous arrangements possible 
for the purchase of the same, and when such negotiations have been 
concluded, to enter into an agieement, in writing, embodying the 
terms and conditions upon which the purchase is effected and the 
property agreed to be conveyed: Provided, that in no case shall more 
be paid than the actual amount originally paid for the stock thereof." 

The normal school system of Pennsylvania is rather a unique one, 
and differs in large measure from normal school systems of the 
other states of the union. The I*ennsylvania normal schools have 
jiractically all of them had their struggles and probably their strength 
today is partly the result of their struggles. 

If the normal schools of Pennsylvania are to h^ owned and con- 
tiolle<l by the State, this ownership should be a decided gain for the 
normal schools themselves, and especially for the public schools of 
the Commonwealth in that the normal schools under State ownership 
should be the better able to prepare teachers for the public schools 
of our Commonwealth. As far as I am able to judge, the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania have prospered under existing conditions. 
This prosperity, as I have intimated, has not been without effort and 
struggle and sacrifice; but, even if the prosi)erity has been secured 
in this way, the price i)aid for it has certainly not been too great. 
Jl, however, we can get the assurance that a change from the present 
system to the i)roposed method of ownership and control would be 
for the better, tla re is every reason why we should support a move- 
ment to bring about a change. 

After the secietary had assigned me this subject for discussion, I 
made every effort to secure all the information possible from the 
men connected with normal schools in different parts of this coun- 
trv, wen bv virtue of such coivivect\oiv ^ev^ ^\iV \v\ ^v^5\k with the 



voice of authority, and in my discussion I will endeavor to embody 
the opinions of these men on the State ownership of normal schools 
as well as my own opinions. 

State ownership should mean better financial support than normal 
fcfchools have been able to secure up to the pieseiit time. Twenty-five 
years ago it was possible to carry on the work of a normal school 
with little State support, but today, with the great demands made 
upon the normal schools for the establishment and maintenance of 
libraries, laboratories and domestic science departments, it is utterly 
impossible to do efficient work without more adequate support than 
the State has been giving the normal schools during the past ten 
years. The consensus of opinion of those men from which I have 
sought information is that State ownership of normal s(*hooIs would 
mean adequate financial support. 

State ownership in the second place should mean larger salaries 
for teachers, and consequently a greater efficiency in the teaching 
force than is possible today. It is a humiliating spectacle to have a 
member of the normal school faculty resign his position to accept 
a position as a member of a faculty in a city high school. The normal 
schools of Pennsylvania have not been able to pay their teaching 
forces the salary necessary to keep some of the most progressive ones 
for any length of time. After a teacher has acquired some efficiency 
as a teacher and has become an authority on his subject, there is 
every reason why the normal school should be able to retain him as 
a member of the faculty, and I feel confident that the large majority 
of the members of the faculties of our normal schools could give 
ihem adequate financial inducements. It is true that a few of the 
heads of departments in our normal schools are receiving good 
salaries today, but the great majority of the members of the faculty 
are receiving salaries so low as to make it practically impossible for 
them to continue their studies during the summer, and maintain 
themselves with any degree of respectability; consequently when the 
high schools offer them positions, they are only too anxious to accept 
them. Gentlemen, our normal schools will never attain the degree of 
efficiency that they ought to attain until it becomes possible to invite 
into our teaching force, and to fill every department of the school 
with men and women of broad scholarship, sound learning, strong 
character and superior teaching ability. 

State owneiship should mean the absence of political interference 
with the members who constitute the faculty so long as such men 
and women prove themselves faithful and efficient in the discharge 
of their duties. I seriously doubt whether the State normal schools 
under State ownership could be kept entirely out of politics. I fear 
that political influence would be brought to bear upon the appoint- 
ment of teachers and in many instances ^ow\^ ^wVVc^l ^ws^s^'a^5^. 
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siith aijpoiiitineiit. If tliis should follow, then it seems to me that 
State owiu'i-shij) would prove absolutely disastrous. In the nmjority 
ff normal schools scattered over the country where such normal 
schools are in the hands of the State, according to the information 
received, politics i)Iays no part whatever in the appointment of 
teachers, and yet in some of the schools it evidently does play a 
most imjiortant |)art in such ai)])ointment. lief ore the normal schools 
o.^ Pennsylvania should pass over into the hands of the State, there 
should he detinite assurance that politics would in no way interfere 
with the disciiiline of the school, and with the efforts of the faculties 
to maintain discii)line and to raise the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual standaid of the instituti(ms. My experience extends over 
only a very brief period, and yet during this time I have had sufficient 
oi>portunity to learn that it would be almost impossible in Penn- 
sylvania to keej) the normal schools entirely out of politics. Several 
years ago there came to my office at ch ven o'clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing a citizen of Philadelphia, who had brought with him his son 14 
\ears of age. lie showed me his son's report, and on that rej^ort I 
noticed that his scholarshij) was low and that his deportment was 
si ill lower, and because I did not wish to invite tiouble, I refused 
1(« admit the bo v. The man left mv office less cheerful than when he 
came, and s(»veral days afterwards through his local representative 
he tried to force me to admit his son. Of ccmrse, there was no power 
t<» compel me to take a boy who had evidently been expelled from 
the schools of Philadelphia, and I am quite sure, gentlemen. That 
under State ownership every i)Ower that i)olitics could command 
would have been brought to bear upon me to em oil that young scamp 
as a student of our institution, and I repeat that if State ownership 
would mean the binding of a principal's hands in his efforts to discip- 
lini- a school, then ownership would prove a curse and not a blessing. 
^^^lat power State ownership would place into the hands of the 
State lU)ard of Education, I do not know. The State Board of Edu- 
cation of Towa has recently cut the normal school course of Cedar 
Falls nornml school in two. This, according to the information of 
a jMominent educator in the state of Iowa, has demolished and de- 
stroyed the work of twenty-five years. For twenty-five years Presi- 
dent Seerley and others have been building slowly but surely until 
ultimately the Odar Falls normal school attained an enviable rank 
among the normal schools of the country. With one blow the State 
Hoard of Education has destroyed all this splendid work. Before 
the State Board of Education acted, it invited the opinions of uni- 
\(*rsity jjresidents and college j)residents, who were in mo way eom- 
iiected with any normal school system and who were not in a posi- 
ticm to give expert advice on the nornml school question, but the 
Htnte Board of Education vxece^tM -^Ulwwt apparent resen'ation 



the opinions of these men and acted in arcordance with their oi)iuions. 
According to information, which 1 have iu my j)o.ssessiou, the State 
l»oard of Educati(m did not attempt to get the opinion of President 
ScH.»rley and other educators of the state of Jowa. If state ownership 
places in the hands <»f the State Hoard of Education the power fo 
destroy or the power to build up as the State Hoard nmy prefer, then 
I am (piite sure that it would he a mistake to let the normal schools 
of IVnusylvaiiia pass over into the hands of the State. 1 am j»er- 
fe(!tly satisfied with the jiHrsonnel of the present State Hoard of 
Education, but the jiersonnel of this State Jioard must necessarily 
change in the years to come, and the present State Hoard cannot 
I redict what other State Hoards will do. We have a right to expect 
that the State lioard of Education will always be com|K)sed of high- 
minfied men, absolutelv loval to dutv and influenced entirelv bv 
unselfish motives, and yet no one can foietell the future in this par- 
^Jcular with absolute* certainty; and, because of this uncertainty, it 
would jn-obably be a mark of wisdom to make haste slowly in this 
(juestion of State ownership. 

He(*ause of the peculiar conditions und^r which the ditferent nor- 
uial scliools of our State sj)rang into being, there has always existed 
a strong local interest in these schools. This local interest may not 
mean very much, and yet it is a thing which I personally prize very 
highly and a thing which I think we wcmld not like to forfeit. The 
consensus of opinion of those who have written to me on this State 
ownership cpiesticm is that State ownership invariably destroys local 
interest. State ownership should ])lace our noimal schools on a 
sounder basis, and give them greater stability than they now enjoy. 
The tenure of teachers in the instituti<ms should be secure during 
efficiency and good behavior. There should be no political influence 
in the appointment of teachers, and in the discipline of the school. 
It should mean better financial sujjport so as to enable the institu- 
tions to do more etticient work than they are doing now. It should 
end forever the unfair and discourteous methods employed by some 
schools to increase their enrollment, and make efficiency and not num- 
bers the goal of endeavor. 

The friends of normal schools should feel certain that the work of 
the State Hoard would always be only advisory, and never destruc- 
tive. 

Discussicm of i*rincipal Hothermers jiaper was taken up by Prin- 
cipal Philips, who reminded the Principals that at a previous meet- 
ing of the Hoard, the State ownership plan had been unanimously 
agreed upon by this body. Principal Kemp raised the question of 
jiolitical influence under State control. Principal Anient enlarged 
on this danger and praised the present system of control on the 
ground that it allows large possibilities of individual dft\^V^\c«NK^, 
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Principal Philips in answer to the political influence argument 
pointed to the freedom of some of the western normal schools, notahly 
those of Wisconsin, from political interference. 

At this time, the matter of annual appropriation was raised and 
on motion of Principal Kemp it was unanimcmsly agreed that all 
the normal schools stand firmly together to get an annual mainten- 
ance fund of fl5,00(> under the same conditions as the last main- 
tenance appropriation was made, in addition to the usual State aid 
appropriation. 

Principal Andrew Thomas Smith lead the following paper on the 
examination of normal school students: 

Upon the receipt of our secretary's first letter asking me to lead 
a discussion in this meeting, the topic assigned was: ''Examinations 
of Normal Schools." When the programme reached me, 1 noted that 
the wording of the topic was: "The Examination of Normal School 
Students." 

Since in such a discussion the schools are to be regarded as a 
system, examlnati(ms by the duly appointed State IJoards of Ex- 
aminers seem clearly to be the things intended for our considera- 
tion, and not the various plans which may now be in force in the 
difl'erent schools for examining the pupils therein. 

Accordingly it is to the examinations of the normal schools by 
the duly accredited State Boards of Examiners, that I shall address 
myself in this paper. No objection is hereby raised to examinations 
as such; neither is this a plea for their discontinuance. Examina- 
tions are to be legarded as an essential part of the finished teaching 
process but, ev.n granting this, we might with profit call in question 
the wisdom of many elements found in them. 

Having exj)ressed in a previous paper my objections to the present 
plan of conducting State Board Examinations, and having given 
some specific reasons for the position taken, a constructive plan as 
a substitute measure seems in order at this time. 

The plan proposed is to have Boards of Examiners appointed as 
they now are; to have these Boards com^ to the schools at such 
times as they may elect during the school year, and to spend there 
in their official capacity preferably one week ; to have classes visited, 
buildings and equipment inspected, examination papers (which have 
been accumulating), looked over, and with them the questions upon 
which the papers were graded to have the social, i*eligious and other 
phases of the school's life seen — the phases which reveal what the 
school is doing outside of the class-room. 

When such examination of the school has been made, let the Board 
come into executive session as now. At this session let weak places 
be pointed out; let features of excellence be noted; let ideals be 
set; Jet the »chooVs principal explain what (if anything), stands in 



the way of immediate correction of weaknesses, from what the con- 
ditions as they now appear have come, and toward what he is aiming 
in the especial emphasis found in his school. 

Such an examination and such a conference would give enlighten- 
ment to the leader.s in the schools as well as to the schoolmen who 
comprise the Board; it would give encouragement along the lines of 
strength as revealed; and it would stimulate workers in their en- 
deavor to make the weak places strong, because any man of worthy 
l»rlnciple wishes to avoid the deserved adverse opinicm of his peeis, 
ey^pecially when it comes as the expression of a company of men act- 
ing in an official capacity. 

If any more specific stimulus is required to keep a school up to 
''standard," this would be furnished, in the knowledge that the 
Board's rating of a sehoal becomes a matter of record in the School 
Department of the State, and also a matter of common knowledge 
in the districts from which the examineis come. 

It is recommended that the Boards be constituted as now, because 
by so doing the most widespread interest in the schools is main- 
tained, and also because by this means the greatest breadth of pro- 
fessional judgment and ideal is secured. 

Some such plan of examining the schools would give to the teachers 
an opi>ortunity of being fairly i-epresented to the Board; it would 
avoid the unnecessary strain now placed upon individual pupils; it 
would afford examiners free scoj)e for the expression of any adverse 
judgment, while it w(mld remove from them the necessity of declar- 
ing that schools beg for pupils to be passed when they (the ex- 
aminers), know them to be unfit for it; and it would place the final 
responsibility of passing upon a pupil's fitness for graduation where 
it belongs — upon the faculty of the school. 

Such an examination of the school would take cognizance of the 
spiritual character of the teaching art; it would give greater em 
phasis to the idea of education as a process of enlarging the life; it 
would rob the examination of its character as a soulless and imper- 
sonal bit of formalism; and it would reveal to the examiners, better 
than the present plan does, the scope of what the pupils know and 
can do. It would j)robably not disclose their ability, or inability, 
lo give correct answers to a selected five or ten questions, but it 
would reveal their ability to answer many times that number of 
questions. If perchance it should appear that in this longer list the 
really vital parts of the subject had not been included, this would 
le disclosed and the teachers benefited thereby. 

Since the pcjssession of a specific bit of knowledge is only one 
element — and not the largest — in a successful teacher's makeup, this 
form of examination would give to school faculties a rational sense 
of freedom to regard all the elements of personality \u a <iatv^\^V.^> 
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without the aciompaiiying misgiving lest their judgment be over- 
thrown by an outsider who found said candidate unable to give cor- 
rect answers to a few specific questions — and this sometimes regard- 
less of the conditions which surrounded the test. 

The final argmuent offered in support of the proposed plan is one 
based on the universal wish for a "sipiare deal." 

By our present arrangement the Xoimal Schools honor the judg- 
ment of Ingh school faculties throughout the State- they give credit 
for W(uk (lone in these high schools, and then, when it comes to 
(xercising judgment upon the accomplishments of these same pupils 
after tliev have worked with them for (me or more rears, thev send 
back to the superintendents of high schools or of district schools for 
a committee of m(»n to come and pass the judgment, to do it in three 
days, and to do it by a test which sometimes reveals what a pupil 
does not know, but seldom atToids him a chance to display the many 
things he does know, and which practically never takes into considera- 
ti(m any other element of life than that of knowledge. 

Js there need of a cimtinuance of the prc^sent plan? If so, is it 
because there is not enough character or high purpose in the facul- 
ties of the normal sch(M)ls to justify placing upon them a res|>onsi- 
bility which clearly b(»longs there? If not this, is the difficulty one 
growing out of a lack of scholarship and wisdom in these faculties? 
If it is neither of these, may it be due to a mere unwillingness to 
break with the i»ast? If so, let us pray for* the courage that will 
enable us to take this next step forward toward bringing the normal 
schools of the great Keystone State up to the level of the dignity 
accorded them in the best of our sister states. 

The chair suggested that the c(msiderati(m of the matters pre- 
sent(Hl in this i»aper be postponed until the next annual meeting and 
called for reports from the special committees that had been ap- 
pointed at the forenoon session. 

J^rincipal Philips, chairman of the committee appointed to make 
recommendati(m in regard to credit to be allowed graduates of private 
schools, city normal schools. colleg("s, and high schools of other 
states, introduc(Ml the following i-esoluti(ms: 

liesolved. that we recommend for the approval of the Superin- 
tend(»nt of Public Instructicm the following rule: 

Secondary schools other than public high schools, which have 
be(»n ratcMl by the high school ins[>ectors or by the examiners of the 
Hureau of Professi(mal Education : may, so far as the admission of 
their graduates to the State Normal Schools is concerned, be put 
on the same footing as high schools of the first, st^cond or third grade, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

On motion of Principal ^fartin. seconded by Principal Smith, this 
resolution was unanimonsAv a(\ov\e(V. 
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Kesolved, that we recomiueod for the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction the following rule: 

When the school department of any state has graded its high 
schools, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania 
may permit the State Normal Schools to admit the graduates of the 
high schools of such states upon the same conditions as the graduates 
of the Pennsylvania high schools are admitted thereto, provide<l, that 
the high schools from which they graduated have courses no shorter 
than those of the Pennsylvania high schools entitled to certificate 
graduates to the same standing. 

On motion of Princii»al Martin, seconded by Principal ShatlVr the 
recommendati<m of the committee was unanimously adopted. 

Kesolved, that we reconunend for the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruct icm the following rule: 

Persons who have comjdeted, without conditions, not less than 
one year's work in a college aj>proved by the College and University 
Council of Pennsylvania, or by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction under its authority, may, with the. consent of th(» Superin- 
tendent of Publir Instruction, be admitted to the senior class of a 
State Normal School, conditioned in any subjects in which they are 
not satisfactorily certificated by their college or high schools. 

On motion of Principal Hertzog, seconded by Princij^al Mallby, 
the recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

Kesolved, that we recommend for the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of l^ublic Instruction the following rule: 

The Princiijal of anv Pennsvlvania State Normal School, with the 
consent of the Sujierintendent of Public Instruction, may admit a 
j>erson from a State Normal School of another state to correspond- 
ing standing in a Pennsylvania State Normal School, up to the be- 
ginning of the fourth Vear, subject to conditions in any subject in 
which they are not satisfactory certificated by his Normal School 
or high school. 

On motion of Principal Shafer, seconded by Principal Kemp, the 
recommendation was unanimously adopted. 

The committee appointed to make recommendation on the allowing 
of credit for academic subjects in the work of the junior and senior 
years reported as follows: 

**ln view of the fact that the granting of credit in the third and 
fourth years in closelv involved in the matter of a special two-vear 
couT*se for graduates of first-class high schools which course shall allow 
them to enter Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and pur.sue a 
course consisting of [professional and vocational work and a review 
of the connnon branches: 

«E IT l^ESOLVED, that no definite action be taken at this meet- 
ing, but that a committee of three be apvoml^V \x\' \\\^ v^'^vt \«^ ^^^i;:^ 
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up such a course of study and report at the next regular meeting of 
the Board of Principals." This recommendation was adopted on mo- 
tion of Principal Kemp and the chair appointed Principals Baker, 
Maltby, and Shafer to draw up such a course. 

Principal Kemp introduced the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: "We unite in commending the untiring, in- 
telligent, and successful labors of the Department of Public Instnic 
tion under the eflScient leadership of State Supeiintendent Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaefifer, and in expression of our ai)preciation of the efforts of 
the State Board of Education in the intei-est of our school system." 

Principal Shafer was elected to act as Secretary of the Board of 
Principals for the coming year. 

On motion the meeting was declared adjourned by the chair. 

FI?ANK E. BAKER, 
Secretary, Board of Principals. 
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PRCXZEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF DRAWING TEACHERS 
OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



Uarrisburg, Pa., June 7, 191:1. 

The first meeting of the In.stnictovs of Drawing in the Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania was held in the auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Public lustrudion at Ilarrisburg. 

The meeting was called to order by Miss Fetterolf, State Expert 
Assistant in Drawing, at 10:00 A. M. The meeting opened with an 
informal discussicm of the subject of Drawing in the State Noimal 
Schools of Pennsylvania. 

It was agreed that the main purpose of the work is (1) to train 
teachers to teach drawing in the grades and not to train for art 
schools. (2) To cultivate the faculties. (;>i To cultivate an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

Suggested Course of Study. 
So[)homore year. 
I. Pictorial Kepresentation. 

1. Nature study. 

(a) Plant Life. 

(b) Landscape. 

2. Still Life. 

(a) Study of type forms. 

(b) Application of type forms. 

(c) Persi)ective. 

l\. Figure and animal sketching. 
4. Artist Study. 

Interesting presentation of life of two artists each term. 

II. Composition and Design. 

1. Principles. 

2. Application. 

(a) Book covcT. 

(b) Bowl or plate. 

(c) Bag or scarf. 
/J. i^imple I*rinting. 

4. Historic Ornament. 
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After a discussion as to the division of time for these subjects, it 
was decided, for the following rear, to use seventy per cent, for Pic- 
torial Representation and thirty per cent, for Design. 

Dr. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, spent 
a short time with the instructors during this session. 

1:30 P. M. 

Visited library to inspect exhibits from public schools of the State. 
Meeting called to order at 3 P. M. 

Course of Study (continued). 

Senior vear. 

I. Large studies for school rooui use. 

II. Methods. 

1. Grade outlines for drawing. 

2. Observation and criticism. 

3. Consultation. 

Fnder this heading, it was thought advisable to allow time to dis- 
cuss methods and probably j)resentation of such lessons as the 
tseniors might request. 

4. Picture study. 

Method of presentation to different grades. 

5. Materials. 

(a) The best and where obtained. 

(b) Care of mateiials in [mblic schools. 

III. Ilistorv of art. 

1. Architecture. 

2. Sculpture. 

3. Painting. 

After a short discussion as to the (piestion of cre<iit given for draw- 
ing Oil) the high school certificates, it was decided to adjourn for the 
day and bring up the subject at a joint meeting with the High School 
Inspectors the next morning. 

Saturday, June 8, 1912. 

8:30 A. M. 

The Instructors visited the Capitol and noted windows, mural 
painlings, and other decorations. 

10:00 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order and short addresses followed by 
Mr. Koeb, Mr. Denison, and Mr. RevV/.o?,, ^^^ ^*i\vc\^l luA^^ectors; 
and by Mr. King, State Expert Ass^inVaivt ol \\i^\x«XY\«\ ^^^^^^W«a^ 
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The subject of how much creiiit should be given by iioriiuil schools 
to drawing on high school certificates was discusswl, and the High 
School Inspectors agreed: 

1. That HO credit shall be given any professional subjects. 

2. That drawing and music arc professi(mal subjects in the State 
^'ormal Schools and must be so treated, thus differing greatly from 
the treatment of these subjects in High Schools. 

3. That the students should have these subjects in the high school 
and all the training they can get in the normal school as well. 

4. That the standard of the work must fail if credit were given for 
the high school certificate. 

5. That the students must satisfy the head of the department in 
each subject. 

(>. That the instructors are ivsjionsible, each for his own depart- 
ment. 

7. That drawing, since it has received so little attention and since 
it is not t^asily acquired in the short time specified, be taught five 
davs a week for two entire terms. 

Then followe<l the organizaticm of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School Drawing Instructors, resulting in the election of the following 
oflicers : 

President: Jean 11. McKlhaney, Indiana, T*a. 
Secretary: KlizalxMli Kllison, Mansfield, Pa. 

The organization shall meet ycurly, for a time, at least, Tn Hairis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

The Purpose: 

1. To make the work practiial and to keep in mind the fact that 
we are preparing teachers to teach drawing in the public schools. 

2. To make the work of the normal schools more uniform. 
o. To raise the standard. 

Mr. King agieed tbat the nuM-lianical drawings should be taught 
when possible by The manual training teacher, thus aUowing all the 
I>eriods scheduliNl for drawing to fn»ehand work. 

The question of establishing a spe<"ial course known as the Normal 
Art Course, was briefly discussed, with the suggestion that this be 
a subject for discussicm at the next meeting, owing to the late hour 
i nd the feeling that this matter should be more carefully considered 
before being acted upon. 

It is the expression of this organization: That the State Normal 
Schools should not lower their standard and bring upon themselves 
the just criticism of the public as well as their own alumni, by grant- 
ing to immature students of limited general education, second q« 
ihird class diplomas for professional couraes^ m \\t\i^'\\\%. 
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After a discussion as to the division of time for tliese subjects, it 
was decided, for the following year, to use seventy j)er cent, for Pic- 
torial Kepresentation and thirty per cent, for Design. 

Dr. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, s[>eiit 
a short time with the instructors during this session. 

1:30 P. M. 

Visited library to inspect exhibits from public schools of the State. 
Meeting called to order at 3 P. M. 

Course of Studv ( continued k 

•- 

Senior year. 

I. Large studies for school room use. 
II. Methods. 

1. (Trade outlines for di awing. 

2. Observation and criticism. 

3. Consultation. 

Under this heading, it was thought advisable to allow time to dis- 
cuss methods and ]>robably |)resentation of such lessons as the 
seniors might request. 

4. Picture study. 

Method of present at i(m to different grades. 

5. Materials. 

(a) The best and where obtained. 

(b) Care of mateiials in public schools. 
in. History of art. 

1. Architecture. 

2. Sculpture. 

3. Painting. 

After a short discussion as to the (piestion of ci-e<lit given for draw- 
ing on the high school certificates, it was decided to adjourn for the 
day and bring up the subject at a joint meeting with the High School 
Inspectors the next morning. 

Saturday, June 8, 1912. 

8:30 A. M. 

The Instructors visited the Capitol and noted windows, mural 
paintings, and other decorations. 

10:00 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order and short addresses followed by 

Mr. Koch, Mr. Denison, and Mv. UqyV/.o^, ^^^^ '^^\\^<A \wv.\vw;.tor8 ; 

^nd by Mr. King, State Expert XHi^\v^tsiw\: ol \m\>\^VY\^\ YA^Q».N:vsa. 
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The subject of how niuch credit should be given hy noriiuil scliools 
to drawing on high school certiticates was discussed, and the High 
School Inspectors agieed: 

1. That no credit shall be given any professional subjects. 

2. That drawing and music arc professional subjects in the State 
Normal Schools and must be so treated, thus dilt'ering greatly from 
the treatment of these subjects in High Schools. 

^, That the students should have these subjects in the high school 
and all the training they can get in the normal school as well. 

4. That the standard of the work must fail if credit were given for 
the high school certificate. 

5. That the students must satisfy the head of the deparrment in 
each subject. 

6. That the instiuctors are i-esjxmsible, each for his own depart- 
ment. 

7. That drawing, since it has received so little attention and since 
it is not easily ac(|uired in the short time specified, be taught five 
ilavs a week for two entire terms. 

Then followe<l the organizaticm of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School Drawing Instrurtors, n^sulting in the election of the folhiwing 
officers : 

President: Jean U. McKlIianey, Indiana, Pa. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Kllison, Mansfield, Pa. 
The organization shall meet yearly, for a time, at least. In Ilairis- 
hurg, Pennsylvania. 

The PuriKise: 

1. To make the work practical and to keep in mind th(» fact that 
we are preparing teachers to teach <lrawing in the public! schools. 

2. To make the work of the normal schools more uniform. 
'A. To raise the standard. 

Mr. King agreed that the nuM-haniral drawings should be taught 
when possible by the manual training teacher, thus allowing all the 
periods scheiluhHl for drawing to frt»ehand work. 

The question of establishing a spt*cial course known as the Normal 
Art Course, was briefly discussed, with the suggestion that this be 
a subject for discussi(m at the next meeting, owing to the late hour 
I nd the feeling that this matter should be more carefully considered 
before being acted upon. 

It is the expression of this organization: That the State Normal 
Schools should not lower their standard and bring upon themselves 
the just criticism of the public as well as their own alumni, by grant- 
ing to immature students of limited general educatu\v\. ^^*^vsv\\ ^-^ 
tlifrd class diplomas for professional couTs^e^ Va vJivvsl\s\w%. 
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That any such course which may be established shall require at 
least as much training as the regular course prescribed by the State 
and that for tlie completion of such course, a diploma which is a 
valid certificate to teach, shall be grantcnl. 

Two very good plans were suggested for consideration during the 
year : 

1. That the Normal Art (,'ourse be only a post graduate course 
which may be com])leted in (me year after graduation from the 
regular Normal Course. 

2. That the Normal Art Course be an elective year (senior), after 
completion of the junior and that a State Normal School Certificate 
be granted for its successful completion. 

Adjournment. 
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That any such course which may be established shall require at 
kast as much training as the regular course prescribed by the State 
and that for the completion of such course, a dJ])1oma which is a 
valid certificate to teach, shall be granted. 

Two very good plans were suggested for consideration during the 
year : 

1. That the formal Art Course be only a post graduate course 
which may bo completed in one year after graduation from the 
regular Normal Course. 

2. That the Normal Art Course be an elective year (senior), after 
com])letion of the junior and that a State Normal Hchool Certificate 
be granted for its successful com]iletion. 

Adjournment. 
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HARRISBURG, Pa., November 6, 1913. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Principals of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal Schools was held in the House caucus room of 
the State Capitol, on Thursday, November 6, 1913, with Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, presiding. All 
the Principals of the thirteen State Normal Schools were present. 

The meeting was called to order at nine o'clock by the chairman. 
On motion, all the members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were invited to attend the sessions. Dr. Philips was commis- 
sioned to invite in person Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

The questions which came up for discussion during the day, were 
as follows: 

1. The undesirable canvassing for students. 

2. Are graduates of colleges exempt from all examinations ex- 
cept those of the Senior year? 

3. Should our conditions of admission be modified so as to re- 
quire one year of residence in the case of students who have com- 
pleted one year of college work? 

4. Further discussion of the two-year course of study for gradu- 
ates of first class high schools. 

5. Should Normal Schools offer a special course for the training 
of rural school teachers? 

6. Shall examinations by the State Board be abolished? 

7. "Ways and Means" in the normal schools. 

8. What shall be done with students who spend two years be- 
fore graduating and who have considerable work to make up? 

9. Should a free model school have a share of the regular appro- 
priation direct from the State? 

10. The introduction of domestic science, agriculture and manual 
training; how should it be done; should it be elective or required? 

11. Should the State aid the vocational departments of the nor- 
mal schools? 

12. The purchasing of normal schools by the State. 

13. Should any four years of foreign languages be accepted for 
graduation? 

14. What shall graduates of the three years' course do to get 
the diploma of the four year course? 

(3) 



After the meeting was called to order and preliminaries were 
completed, Dr. Schaeffer called for discussion on questions 1, 2 and 
3. Inasmuch as Dr. Kemp, who was appointed to open the discus- 
sion on question No. 1, and Dr. Lehman, who was to open discussion 
on the 2d and 3d questions, were not present. Dr. Schaeffer called 
for the 5th question, Should Normal ScJiools offer a special course 
for the training of rural school teachers? 

Dr. Albert E. Maltby of Slippery Rock, opened the discussion with 
the following paper: 

SHOULD NORMAL SCHOOLS OFFER A SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS? 

A number of county superintendents have suggested in recent dis- 
cussions that a two-year course of study be established at the normal 
schools which would give special training for the rural schools. It 
has developed that many superintendents are tired of holdii^g pro- 
visional certificate examinations, especially in counties wherein hun- 
dreds of applicants must be examined. It has been suggested that 
students completing this short course should be granted a provisional 
certificate to be renewed according to the provisions of the present 
law. Such short course should be so planned as to enable students 
to complete the four-year course after teaching, without any great 
loss of time. It will readily be seen that we would in this way get 
better teaching in the rural school districts, and at the same time do 
the Normal Schools a service in the matter of attendance and sup- 
port. 

In behalf of such measure it may be urged that experiments look- 
ing toward the reorganization of the rural schools have been under- 
taken in nearly all the States of the Union. A new division has been 
created in the Bureau of Education at Washington, D. C, having for 
its direct purpose the advancement of the rural schools and the im- 
provement of the conditions of country life. The people are directing 
their attention with anxious concern and with constructive purpose 
toward the rural schools. In fact the failure of the food-supply to 
keep pace with tlie increase in the population brings the menace of 
hunger to turn the attention of the Nation to the rural school as 
the only instrument capable of averting wide-spread disaster. "We 
have reached an era," says a recent writer, "when farmers in aver- 
age years do not produce much more of the raw materials used for 
food, forage and clothing than is needed within the country. In 
poor years the production may not in future equal the demands of 
the consumers." Here we see one of the causes of the increased cost 
of living. When the farmers stop producing an abundant surplus, 
the productive powers of the entire Nation are checked, and the or- 
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ganism suffers. I believe that the rural school through its possible 
influence, more than any other single instrument today, controls 
the food-supply of the Nation. Uncle Sam is no longer ^*rich enough 
to give us each a farm." The future development of agricultural 
production must come through the application of science and modern 
methods to the culture of the lands already occupied. In order to 
do this, there must be an increase in the efficiency of each individual 
concerned. One great influence in modern educational thought is 
tlie awakening of the public generally and educators in particular 
to the necessity of bringing the school into closer touch with the life 
of the people, their work, and their interests. The task of the rural 
teacher — as with all teachers in fact — is to organize life itself 
through the school. In any community, the school justifies itself 
completely only when it reaches out consciously, constantly, and 
sympathetically, touching and improving all the social and economic 
interests of the community. We must ruralize the rural school. 
Country boys and girls should be taught that country life has its 
advantages, its honors, its rewards, as well as city life may have 
them. The rural school should be a center from which should radiate 
influences making for the enrichment of country life. It should in- 
terest the pupils in the life, the work, the farm, the home; for it 
should give an appreciation of such things, and an intelligent knowl- 
edge of them. The education which is given should be brought close 
to the lives of the people, and should have for its result: industry, 
thrift, clean homes, i)roductive work, skilled hands, clear minds, and 
pure hearts. The young people who enter upon the work of teaching 
in the rural schools must adjust themselves, in a large measure, to 
the life of the communities in which their work is to be done. They 
should be intelligent and appreciative participants in the work and 
interests of the people with whom they come into social and busi- 
ness contact. Such teachers should understand the environment of 
their pupils, and all instruction should be influenced by that environ- 
ment. Prof. L. H. Bailey speaks of "instruction by means of agricul- 
ture." It is a phrase of intense meaning. Why cannot the rural 
teacher be so trained that such may be the method? Instruct in 
reading, writing, aritlimetic, geography, physiology, manual train- 
ing, morals, business, — all by means of agriculture. Instruct in high 
thinking, in the adaptation of means to ends, in the pursuit of re- 
sults by scientific training by practical means, in the use of pure 
and classic English, in that integrity of mind and thought which 
leads to poetry, art, and culture, — all these by means of agriculture. 
They are all in agriculture, and they will all be in that "new rural 
school" which we shall have when everything done in the country 
school shall be correlated with rural life. 



No course of study can meet the demands and needs of the rural 
schools if its aim is merely the attainment of scholarship. The nor- 
mal schools can lead to effective results onlv when the ideals are 
high, and sanely directed. The department of education is the most 
characteristic and the most important branch of any nonnal school. 
Its aim in all cases should be to give the best possible professional 
preparation to the young people who are to do the teaching in the 
schools. Teachers should not be put into the rural schools simply 
because they are able to pass the examinations. They cannot pos- 
sibly know the proper manner of conducting a country school un 
less the work of preparation has been along such lines. Fortunately, 
they are willing to learn. We must not, however, expect them to 
adopt a proper social outlook and to evolve a course of study out- 
side the textbooks without help. The great majority of inexperienced 
teachers are as incapable of freeing themselves from the haphazard 
methods of the common rural school as the average farmer is incap- 
able of discarding the outgrown and inefficient agricultural methods 
without the aid of the demonstration agent. Rural teachers must 
not only be told, but must be shown how to base the course of study 
upon the activities of the community; how to get the very materials 
of education out of the evei-y-day activities of the children themselves 
as members of the farming community. Instruction must not be 
confined to theory and books, but must seek its materials in the real 
things in nnture, industry, commerce, business, government, and the 
social interests of life. 

In the courses offered for such training of teachers for the rural 
schools, the State normal schools should endeavor to give their stu- 
dents that training of mind and heart which will fit them for efficient 
service in the rural schools, and for intelligent and appreciative par- 
ticipation in the life of the rural communities. It should not neces- 
sarily attempt to train the pupils as farmers; nor yet could it turn 
out agricultural experts. But such courses could do much to improve 
the various phases of farm life, and to open up to view many beauti- 
ful features of the liome life on the farm. Under a teacher properly 
prepared for the work, the rural school may become a center that 
shall influence every farm and every home in the district. In fact, 
you may be the greatest teacher in the world and yet be a country 
teacher. It is simply the greatness of common things well done. A 
country teacher was walking along the road when one of her bright- 
est pupils, a little freckle-faced girl, caught up with her. "Mary," 
asked the teacher, *^what do you think is the most beautiful thing 
in the world?" Quick flashed her answer: "Teacher, it is just along 
this road going to our school." 

But the mere location of the school in the country environment 

win not give the results desired ; there must be the sympathetic na- 

ture-loving teacher who grasps t\ve oppoT\.\3LV\\\:^ lot W^fe V^^oa and 



stifles no longing of the child's heart. *'Why didn't you come in 
when the bell rang?" asked the teacher sharply of the little freckled 
boy who had been roaming around in the woods at recess time watch- 
ing a chipmunk. In his attention to liis little wild comrade, he had 
forgotten all about recess and bells and school. '*I didn't hear it." 
**What were you doing?" '^Watching a chipmunk." The boy's ears 
were duly boxed, and he was kei)t after school in tears and humilia- 
tion. Many teachers have followed so long in the paths their fathers 
trod, that it is almost impossible for them to veture upon untried 
ways either in methods of instruction or discipline. It will add to 
a teacher's strength of character to do something in w^ays that his 
predecessor never tried. 

^*Be not the first bv whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

In country schools, especially, a day should be set apart for the 
study of birds, and should be called "Bird Day." This should, in 
all cases, be the culmination of a series of studies on birds. In like 
manner the more generally observed "Arbor Days," which have been 
so wisely instituted in this State, should be made the climax of defi- 
nite studies of the trees and forests of our Commonwealth. Country 
children have the best opportunities to make such studies, and should 
know much more about the birds and trees than ordinarily they do 
know. Simple classifications should be taught such as: song-birds, use- 
ful birds, harmful birds ; forest trees, evergreens, deciduous trees, nut- 
bearing trees, trees most useful for lumber, etc. Comparisons may also 
be instituted with advantage in either of these studies. Not the least 
useful and interesting study might be the problem of weeds. There 
is plentA' of native and imported material on which to work. Weeds 
are very interesting; they aie so ])lucky and undaunted. If they 
cannot make their seeds fiy, they make them stick. If seeds will 
not do the work, then weeds put out underground runners and fill 
the land. They have a whole lot of what we call initiative in people. 
So there are some things in which both teachers and pupils in coun- 
try schools may learn good lessons even from weeds. That this work 
in observation has its bearing upon teaching, also, is shown in this 
note bv a lover and student of birds: **I recently saw a mother 
flicker work industriously alxnit ant-holes until she has accumulated 
an amount of ants she thought worth while. Then she thrust them 
into the open mouth of her big son fully as large as herself. His 
eager cries for more were repressed by some lively pecks on his red 
head. The o])eration of feeding the big fellow was followed by chas- 
tisement several times in the course of a half hour. I wondered 
when the youngster would learn to hunt up his own ants. I would 
like very much to see the transition from depewdexvefe \<i ^^V^xx^-^^Vs.. 
Will he learn by imitation?" There npoke \\\e \e«iOcket, 



Country children living far from the centers of industry, if left to 
themselves, have few ideals from which to choose. They naturally 
form ideals from the life about them, and some of the people with 
whom they are brought in contact are not the best representatives 
of their class. The teacher must dwell constantly upon the advant- 
ages of a good education. The notion that farming requires no edu- 
cation is very common, but it is entirely wrong. The farmer can no 
longer afford to be ignorant of the fact that there is much true 
science in farming. He must know the truth concerning the various 
crops; — the facts about the various diseases of cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs. Men are learning how to make farming both pleasurable 
and profitable. The cheapest and the shortest way to gain this 
knowledge is through the schools. The farmer's life is independent, 
and healthful, and his occupation keeps him in the open air. 

The work in apiculture in our normal schools should embrace 
textbook study, reference work, lectures, demonstrations, laboratory 
experiments, observation of field work, planting and care of school 
gardens, etc. A certain area of the school ground should be set 
apart for field work. Poultry yards, with necessary equipment, 
might be established. An orchard for demonstration purposes would 
offer good advantages for detailed study. The complete normal school 
must be equipped to train teachers in agriculture and other rural 
arts, in cooking and sewing and other household arts, and in draw- 
ing and other manual arts. 

The State Normal School at Harrisonburg, Virginia, includes in 
its four-year regular normal course subjects for special preparation 
in rural work. In the same school a two-year course is offered 
which includes training in rural sociology, home economics, sewing, 
cooking, gardening, agriculture, and observation and practice work 
in a number of rural schools not far from Harrisonburg. The teach- 
ing in these demonstration schools is done under real public school 
conditions. The work in rural sociology presents in a practical 
manner some of the facts as to the conditions of life in the country, 
and the relations of the rural population as a whole: their work, 
business, welfare, interests, homes, and the social influences of com- 
munity life in rural sections. The agencies for the improvement 
of homes, schools, and roads and other means of communication are 
pointed out and discussed. In the school gardens each pupil raises 
such grains, roots, berries, melons, and other vegetables as he may 
choose, and is taught many useful and interesting lessons in agri- 
culture. 

In an article written by Principal P. M. Harbold and publishe<l 

in a recent number of The t^ormal Journal, he sets forth the opinions, 

observations, and judgment of thirty-nine county superintendents 

in regard to certain definite questioivs Telatmg to the rural schools. 



Among the most striking statements made are these: That the 
rural schools do not meet either the demands or the needs of the 
communities; more time should be given to practical subjects; the 
course of stud\' lacks adaptation to the rural needs and fails to reach 
the home life; rural schools should be made social centers; good 
schools aie often prevented through rural conservatism, bad roads, 
and inefficient school directors; subjects relating to rural life are not 
taught, and the child receives little preparation for living in a rural 
community; that the teachers are often inexperienced and untrained, 
and unable to teach agriculture and home-making; they do not train 
pupils for individual proficiency; that they fail to make country life 
attractive; school work is not closely related to life in such a way 
as to turn to practical account the knowledge gained. Much of the 
criticism centers about the teacher and the teacher's preparation. 
Yet we are glad to find the statement that some teachers are in- 
structing in terms of environment, and are glorifying the rural life. 
In a summation of his ideas on the matter, the principal makes 
the following points: (1) better trained teachers; (2) better super- 
vision; (3) better pay; (4) a longer term; (5) centralization; (6) 
better roads; (7) changed course of study; (8) better equipment; 
(9) larger outlook upon life on the part of teachers. 

'*Short term and low salaries=poor schools 
Long term and good 8alaries=efficient schools." 

In this paper we have shown only one side of the subject, possibly, 
and such as leads to an affirmative ansiver to the question "Should 
the normal schools offer a special course for the training of rural 
school teachers?" There are several arguments which might be urged 
for the negative answer. Some will remember with pride how they 
went down to defeat, four to one, defending the old two-year course 
against the assaults of those who would not see that it embodied 
much that made the country schools effective instruments in educa- 
tion. The outline of such new two-year course may well be based 
upon that course, with such modifications as would seem to be made 
necessary by the demand for instruction in agriculture and in do- 
mestic art and domestic science. 

The Course of Study in use in the State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania prior to 1902 and inclusive is here given: — 

Junior year. 

PEDAGOGICS.— School Management; Methods of Teaching the 
Common branches. 

LANGUACjE. — Orthography and Heading; English Grammar, in- 
cluding composition; Latin, sufficient for the introductiou of G«A«a?t. 

MATHEMATIGfc\— Arithmetic; ElemeutaT^ K\^^\yc^, 
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NATURAL SCIENCE.— Physiolojry and Uygleiie; Botany. 

THE ARTS. — Penmanship, suititient to be able to explain some 
approved system; Drawing, twenty four weeks work; Bookkeeping, 
single entry, including a knowledge of common business papers, and 
a daily exercise for at least seven weeks; Vocal Music, elementary 
principles, and attendance upon daily exercises for at least twelve 
weeks. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE.— (^alesthenic exercises. 

Senior year. 

PEDAGOGICS. — Psychology; methods of Teaching the Common 
branches; History of Education; Model School Work, at least 
twenty weeks of actiuil teaching daily during one period of forty- 
five minutes; a Thesis on a professional subject. 

LANGUACiE. — Rhetoric and Composition; English Literature; 
at least twelve weeks- work, including the thorough study of at 
least four English classics; Latin, Caesar, through the Helvetian 
War. 

MATHEMATICS.— Plane Geometry. 

NATT^RAL SCIENCE.— Elementary Natural Philosophy. 

HISTORICAL SCIENCE.— General History. 

THE ARTS. — Elocutionary exercises in connection with the study 
of English Literature; Manual Training. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Below is submitted a (bourse of Study for the preparation of 
teachers for Rural Schools, outlined by Dr. D. C. Murphy. 

First year. 

No. 45 Min. 
I^eriods. 

Reading 100 

Orthogra])hy, 100 

Political Geography, 100 

Civics, 50 

Arithmetic, 100 

U. S. History, 100 

Mental Arithmetic, 50 

Physiology, 50 

Writing 50 

(Composition and Language, 50 

ScJwo} Management, 100 
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Second year. 

rivics, advanced, 50 

Public Speaking 50 

Algebra, IGO 

English History, 50 

Grammar 100 

Physiology, advanced, 50 

Drawing 50 

Latin, IGO 

Vocal Music, 50 

Methods in Oeog., hist., etc., IGO 

Nature Study, (Botany and Agriculture) 100 

Geometry may be substituted for lOnglish History. 

PKOVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 

The subjects mentioned in the requirements for the provisional 
certificate are: — 

Reading. Physiology and Hygiene. 

Orthography. Civil Government. 

Writing. lOlementary Algebra. 

Mental Arithmetic, History of Pennsylvania. 

Written Arithmetic. Theory of Teaching. 

Geography. Piactice of Teaching. 
Grammar. 
Histoi V of the United States. 



Proposed Course of Study for Rural School Teachers. 

Age, IG : Time, 2 years for those not graduates of high schools. 
Ciraduates to be ci edited for any work included in course satisfac- 
torily done in high school. 
Minimum residence, 1 year. 

MATHEMATICS, 300 periods 

(a) Arithmetic — Thorough mastery of all subjects 

found in common school arithmetics. 

(b) Alf/chra — Thorough mastery to quadratics. 

ENCJLISH, 320 periods 

(a) Reading and Literature — To include study, in- 

terpretation and rendition. 

(b) Grammar — Mastery of analysis and ])arsing. 

(c) Rhetoric and Composition — Mastery of sentence 

and paragraph writing. Application to let- 
ter-writing, business forms, themes. 

(d) Oral Composition — Ability to speak before group 

and to present clearly. 
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HISTORY and CIVICS, 200 periods 

(a) United States Ilistovy — European background 

and the interpretation of the greater move- 
ments in U. S. History. 

(b) Civics — ^Knowledge of national, State and local 

government. 

SCIENCES, 400 periods 

(a) Qeoijraphy — Political and physical as far as the 

two are related. Commercial. 

(b) Agriculture and Nature Study — The essentials 

which may be taught in a rural school. 

(c) Human Physiology — Special emphasis on hy- 

giene and sanitation. 

(d) Household Economy 

SCHOOL ARTS, 250 periods 

(a) Mu»ic — Ability to read music and to teach the 

rudiments. 

(b) Writing — Ability to write good plain hand on 

paper and hoard, 

(c) Drawing — Such work as can be carried out in 

rural schools. Blackboard sketching. 

PEDAGOGY, 360 periods 

(a) Elementary Psycliology — Enough to make peda- 

gogy intelligible. 

(b) School Organization and Management — As nec- 

essary for rural school teachers. 

(c) Methods — To include methods in Primary Read- 

ing, Primary Language, Primary Number, 
History, Geography, etc. 

RURAL SOCIOLOGY, 100 periods 

OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING, 80 periods 



The paper provoked considerable discussion much of which was 
not germane to the question, inasmuch as the need for such a course 
received a rather limited discussion. 

The question of standards of work in the normal schools, and 
conflicts in the administration of this course and the present normal 
course, seemed to claim attention. 

After discussion, participated in by Dr. Rothermel, Dr. Phillips, 
Dr. Ament, Dr. Maltby, Dr. Waller, Dr. Kem]), Dr. Smith, Principal 
Baker, Principal Hertzog, and Principal Harbold, the chairman, 
Dr. Schaeffer, concluded the discussion by calling for a discussion 
on question No. 4, — the presentation of the claims for a two-year 
course of study for graduates of first class high schools. 
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The committee appointed to pre]>are this report consisted of riiii- 
cipals Baker, Maltby, and Smith. Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, of 
Mansfield, presented the report, which was as follows: 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Conditions of Admission. 

Properly certified graduates of approved Pennsylvania high schools 
of the first grade, city high schools as listed by the Department of 
Public Instruction, or other secondary schools approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, shall be admitted to the Eegular 
Normal Course of the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools upon pres- 
entation of credentials covering 15 *units, of which the following 10 
units shall be required: 

History, 1 

English, 3 

Physical Science, 1 

Biological Science, 1 

Mathematics, 2 

Foreign Language, 2 

*A *^unit" represents a year's study (at least 36 weeks; 4 periods 
of 45 minutes each per week) in a subject above the elementary grade. 

These 15 units may be selected from the following: 

History: (3^ units) Science: (5 units) 

Ancient, i or 1 Physical; 

Modern, i or 1 Physics, 1 

English, i Chemistry, 1 

American, i Geology, ^ 

Civics, i Astronomy, ^ 

Efiglish: (4 units) Phys. Geography, i 

Rhet. & Composition, 1 or 2 Biological: 

Literature & Classics, 1 or 2 Botany, | 

Mathematics: (4 units) Zoology, i 

Algebra to Quadratics, . 1 Physiology, i 

Algebra from Quadratics, i Foreign Languages: (12 units) 

Plane Geometry, 1 Latin, 2, 3 or 4 

Solid Geometry, i German, 1, 2, 3 or 4 

Trigonometry, i French, 1, 2, 3 or 4 

Surveying, i 
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(When the preparatory work is done in a Normal School, i unit 
in Pedagogy shall be reqnired each year). 

Properly certified gradnates of a])i)roved Pennsylvania high schools 
of the second or third grade shall receive credit for all of the above 
named entrance units which are certified to in their credentials, and 
shall be admitted to the Kegular Normal Course when they have com- 
pleted (either in the Normal School or elsewhere*) the 15 entrance 
units as prescribed above. 

Holders of Teachers' Certificates of the grade of Professional or 
Permanent Certificate in Pennsylvania (or any other states approveil 
by the Pennsylvania Su])erintendent of Public Instruction) shall re- 
ceive credit for all subjects, as listed above, which are certified to 
by the authorities issuing said certificates, and shall be admitted to 
the Regular Normal Conise when they have completed (either in the 
Normal School or elsewhere*) the 15 entrance units as ])rescrihed 
above. 

*If the above shortages are made up through any 
agency not empowered to issue entrance certificates, the 
candidate must be examined in the necessary branches 
by the faculty of the Normal School. 

All others may be admitted to the Regular Norraal Course by pass- 
ing examinations in the 15 entrance units as prescribed above. 



REGULAR NORMAL COURSE 
Junior year. 

Periods. 

Psychology and Observation, 160 

Geography and its Pedagogy, 100 

United States History, Civics and its Pedagogy, . 100 

Drawing and its Pedagogy, 80 

Agriculture and Nature Study, 50 

Vocal Music, 80 

Physical Culture, 80 

Hygiene and Sanitation, 50 

School Management or General Methods, 100 

Domestic Science or Manual Training 10 

One elective, IGO 



1,000 



15 
Senior year. 

Teadiiiig, 200 

History of PMucation, 80 

Arithmetic- and its I*e(laj]jojj:y, 100 

English and its Pedagogy 100 

Agriculture and Nature Study, 50 

Public Speaking 50 

Physical ( -ulture, • 50 

Domestic Science or Manual Training, 40 

Two electives, 320 
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Any candidate olFeiing the necessary 15 units for entrance, but 
who does not include within them all of the above required ten units, 
shall be re(iuired to cancel this shortage before graduation through 
the electives provided in the course; otherwise, the electives shall 
be chosen from the above list of entrance subjects not already offered, 
or from additional subjects of seconda'v or collegiate grade pro- 
vided by an}' Normal School, and shall be determined for each pupil 
by the faculty- of the school with a view to producing the '>est bal- 
anced course. 

The discussions which followed were jmrticipated in by all the 
members of the Boaid, witlumt any definite action, when at tw^elve 
o'clock the meeting adjourne<l to convene at 1.30 in the afternoon. 



Afternoon session. 

Dr. Schaeffer called the meeting to order at 1.45, when the further 
discussion of the pro])osed course of study was again participated in 
by all the members. 

Principal Harbold moved, and this motion was seconded by Dr. 
Smith, *'That the piesent course of study as presented in the report 
read by Dr. Smith, be adopted, provided that only so much of the 
^conditions of admission' as presented in the report be adopted as 
applies to graduates of first class high schools/' After further dis- 
cussion a vote was taken, which showed that the motion was lost 
by a vote of seven to four. 

Dr. Smith then moved, and this motion was seconded by Dr. 
Maltby, "That the entire course as presented iu t\v^ T«<^ci^\ ^^isA.\s^ 
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Dr. Smith be adopted as the Regular Normal Course." After fur- 
ther discussion a vote was taken, which resulted in a vote of eight 
to five against the adoption of such a course. 

Dr. Philips then introduced the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That, after the present school year. Zoology be put in 
the third year of the Regular Normal Course and Civil Government 
be put into the second year." This resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Kemp then moved, and the motion was seconded by Dr. Waller, 
"That the entrance requirements for graduates of first class high 
schools, proposed by the committee, be adopted as the entrance re- 
quirements of such students for admission to the third year of the 
present course, and that students so admitted be required to make 
up as conditions the professional work of the first two years and 
deficiencies in the obligatory ten units, and be excused from the 
academic work of the third and fourth years, except the review sub- 
jects, for which they have credit on their high school certificates." 
This motion was lost by a vote of seven to three. 

The chair then called for a discussion of question No. 6. SJiall ex- 
aminations by tlie State Board he aboUshedf 

Dr. A. C. Rothermel of Kutztown, opened the discussion with the 
following paper: 

Several years ago I heard an argument for examinations by a 
learned college professor. He maintained that in practical life men 
were put to the test dally as to their knowledge, efficiency and sin- 
cerity of purpose, and since the school is an institution set aside by 
society to prepare the young for life, it is imperative that there should 
be examinations in the schools. Now while there may be some force 
in this argument, it seems to me that the student is being put to the 
test in the class-room every day without the ordeal of a formal ex- 
amination. The tendency of our day, it seems to me, is toward less 
rather than more examinations, and when we survey the field care- 
fully and try to see the arguments for and the arguments against ex- 
aminations, it seems to me that the arguments against them out- 
weigh those for examinations. 

In the first place students in high schools and in colleges are nol 
compelled to face state board examinations conducted by examinerH 
who are utter strangers to them. Various examinations are submit- 
ted to students in the high schools and the colleges, and these are 
given by the teachers of these institutions. The teacher of chem- 
istry, for example, examines his own students in chemistry. The 
teacher in literature examines his own students in literature. The 
truth is that if he is a live teacher, it isn't necessary for him to ex- 
amine them at all in order to ascertain what they know, and conse- 
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queiitly in mauy instances tlie examination is a mere formality. Now 
if students in high schools and colleges are examined only by their 
own teachers, I see no special reason why students in normal schools 
should be subjected to the dieaded oideal of state board examinations 
as they are now conducted, esi)ecially since a graduate of a reputable 
college can now secure a permanent license to teach thru the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It seems to me that in the matter of 
examinations normal school students should be. placed on a par 
with college students. 

In the second place the examiner is usually comparatively ignorant 
as to the ground actually covered by the teacher of a given class. 
This is pai ticularly true -in such subjects as natural science and 
English. The teacher of boiaiiy, for example, may put a great deal 
of stress on laboratory work and give very little attention to sys- 
tematic botany. The students are taught to handle the compound 
microscope, to prepare slides and, in short, to give most of their 
attention to the work of the laboratory. When the examiner comes 
he comes aimed with (piestions covering almost the whole range of 
botany, except the ground covered by the students. I mention this 
X>articular subject, because it is a common experience of normal 
school men to have the examiner examine in the subject of botany 
after the fashion of examiners who conducted examinations twenty 
years ago. Under these conditions, of course, the examiner does 
really not give the student a fair tes^t, and the examination does 
not reveal the leal knowledge of the student. It has been one of my 
common experiences, as I have served on examining committees, to 
have examiners in natural science come to me with the complaint that 
the students were not i^rounded in their subjects, when in reality the 
students had simply emphasized a different phase of the subject from 
that empliasized by the examiner. 

In the third place it is a common experience to have nervous, ex- 
citable girls api)roach the examination with fear and trembling. The 
members of the faculty may put forth their mightiest effort to calm 
the fears of the students, 3'et all their efforts will be in vain. Students 
of a nervous, excitable tcmi>erament dread the examinations, and 
it is extremely difficult; in fact, impossible for any one to calm their 
fears. In our public addresses we frequently emphasize the import- 
ance of the conservation of health and vitality, and yet there isn't 
any one thing connected with the whole work of the school that does 
more to undermine the health of our girls than the examinations. 
It seems to me that the time has come when in this particular and in 
every other, we should try to practice what we preach. It is the duty 
of the school to send out into practical life its students with sound, 
healthy bodies as well as vigorous minds and strong characters. I 
am opposed to state board examinations, because b^ IV^ft. "^Sscft; ^Cis^^^ 
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examinations are over we always have a few girls wlio need the at- 
tention of a nurse and a physician. Gentlemen, these things should 
•be changed. 

The argument is often advanced that examinations are incentives 
to effort. If some one can prove to me that fear is an incentive to 
intellectual endeavor, then I am willing to admit that the fear of an 
examination, wliich has a paralyzing effect, is an incentive. We have 
tried the experiment of no state board examinations with our first 
and second year classes, and the plan has worked admirably. There 
isn't a teacher in our faculty' who has clamored for a return to the 
old plan of having all the classes examined by the state board. If 
a class is compelled to face a state board of examiners, it is natural 
for the teacher to spend considerable time in reviews and drills in 
order that the students may ])ass creditably. While reviews are un- 
doubtedly essential, nevertheless, very little good is accomplished 
thru the eternal drills for examinations. If the class were not com- 
pelled to face the state board, the teacher could spend more time 
in the introduction of matter that is not contained in the book which 
he teaches, and in giving them larger and broader views of the sub- 
ject. The teachers of our first and second year classes claim that the 
work is infinitely more satisfactory under the new method than under 
the old, and that students ])ass from one grade to the other with a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the subject than they did when they 
were compelled to meet the state board face to face. 

Dr. SchaelTer, Dr. Philips, Dr. Smith, Princii)als Hertzog and Har- 
bold, took part in the discussion. Dr. Schaeffer then suggested that 
each Principal take up this matter of the abolition of the State Board 
examination with his faculty and alumni, and others concerned, and 
bring the result of this study to the next regular meeting of the 
Board of Principals. 

Question No. 1*3 was then called for: Should any four years of 
foreign languages he accepted for graduation f 

The discussion was opened by Dr. George P. Singer of Ix)ck Haven, 
who gave facts which seemed to indicate that the present requirement 
of two years of Latin was working some injury to many students who 
had done good work in German or French. After considerable dis- 
cussion Principal Hertzog moved, and the motion was seconded by 
Dr. Kemp, '*That German or French may be substituted for Latin in 
the first and second years of the Regular Normal Course.'' The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 

The discussion on question No. 14, What shall graduates of the 
three-years course do to get the diploma of the four-year course? was 
opened by Dr. John Ballentine, Acting Principal of Clarion, with the 
following paper: 
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Your sei'ietai y has requested lue to opeu the discussion of the ques- 
tion **\Vhat shall graduates of the three-year course do to get the 
diploma of the four-year course?'' 

Already this questiou has been asked at the office of the Clarion 
Normal School. The answer given has been, return to the school and 
do the work of the fourth year. Six members of the class of 19i;i 
have taken tliis advice and are pursuing the studies outlined for that 
year. 

But it is almost impossible for graduates who have been teaching 
several years to give up their work and to spend a year at a Norma) 
School. Can the advanced course upon which we have entered be 
maintained and still permit our graduates to receive this diploma 
without a year's residence? In my judgment, it can. Permit me to 
take three concrete cases. Each of the three desires the diploma of 
the four- year course. 

The efficient l*rincipal of our Model School graduated at Millers- 
ville about a decade ago in the two-year course. She began to teach 
immediately, returning to her Normal during the spring term to 
teach and to study. When slie had completed the work from year to 
year in tlie tliree-year couise she leceived the diploma in that course. 
She is not satislied and now earnestly wishes the diploma of the four- 
year couise. She has spent a summer term at Columbia College tak- 
ing a course under Dr. McMurray and Dr. Lyda B. Erhart. She has 
six credits from Columbia. This woman lacks only School Law, the 
fourtli book of Caesar, three orations of Cicero, three books of Virgil, 
Agriculture and drawing in order to complete the advanced course. 
She could comi)lete this work in a tliird of a school year, possibly 
in six weeks at a good summer school. 

The second concrete case is tliat of a young man who graduated 
at Clarion in 11)11. He was obliged to earn his own money by teach- 
ing; consequently he was twenty-eight yeais of age at graduation. 
At Clarion he found the best girl in the world and after teaching and 
wooing this young woman two years he has formed a home. In June, 
191^5, he appeared befoie our State Board and received credit for the 
fourth book of ('aesar, three orations of Cicero, English History and 
Agriculture. He still lacks Drawing, three books of Virgil and Prac- 
tise Teaching in the Model School to complete the required work of 
the fourth year. This man is now thirty years old. He is an excellent 
teacher. He wants the diploma of the four-year course. Shall we 
oblige him to break up his family relations, borrow money and spend- 
a year at a Normal? To ask this question is to answer it. 

The third concrete case is this. A member of the class of 1908, 
graduating before her KJth birthday took an extra year's work at our 
Normal. Her major subject was Latin. The work of that year re- 
ceived the ap])roval of the State Board of IW^, w\\^N5^^^\\\.\few^«>^^^ 
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the back of her certificate. She has taught four years, one in an un- 
graded school, one in a graded school and two in a High School. This 
young woman now at the age of twenty entered Bucknell College this 
fall. She was prepared not only to enter the Freshman class hut also 
to take German with the Sophomores. She expects to teach next 
year. She has the permanent diploma granted to graduates of the 
three year course. Shall we compel this young woman, who has done 
a year's post graduate work, who has taught Latin, German and 
English satisfactorily in a four-year high school and will have had a 
year's training in a good college, to teach on the credentials of a 
three-year course? Her ambition and acquirements deserve recogni- 
tion. 

Let us autliorize our State Boards of Examiners in 1914 and in 
subsequent years to issue diplomas in the four-year course to any 
graduates of the three-year course who have completed all the work 
in the fourtli year or its eipiivalent and have made up any work 
omitted in the first, second and third year and have taught three 
years. These applicants for the four-year diploma must be recom- 
mended by the Faculty and pass a satisfactory examination before 
the State Board. 1 suggest three years of successful teaching as this 
will be more than an equivalent for the practise teaching of the 
fourth year in the Model School. Let us encourage anj' applicants 
by permitting this work to be done in Normal Sdiools, or in colleges, 
either in the regular session or in the summer session. In other 
words, let the faculty of any Normal School and the State Board of 
Examiners give credit for any part of this work from year to year. 
When the whole has been completed, let us authorize the Normal 
School to issue the diploma. 

John Ballentine. 

Clarion, Pa., Oct. 29, 1913. 

After a brief general discussion Dr. Philips introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 

**Besolved, That graduates of the three-year course be credited 
towaid the four-year course with tlie branches which they have 
completed in the three-year course as required in the four-year 
course." 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The question of credit toward the Regular Normal Course for 
work done in recognized high schools and other schools graded by the 
Department of Public Instruction, was opened, and after consider- 
able discussion Dr. Kemp moved, "That at tlie discretion of the 
faculty high school graduates may be excused from doing over any 
academic work in the four yeav», 9.w\\^1?v.v:\oyW^ ^q\v^ \w the high 
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school, provided that this be not applied to the review subjects of 
the third and fourth years." The motion was seconded by Piincipal 
Harbold, and after discussion was amended so as to put the motion 
into effect at once. After considerable discussion the motion was 
carried. 

Question No. 9 was then taken up: Should a free model school 
have a share of the regular appropriation direct from tlie State? 

Discussion opened by Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, of Mansfield, 
who showed good reasons why such model schools should have aid 
direct from the State. Dr. Philips, Dr. Kemp, Dr. Ament, Principal 
Hertzog, and others, took part in the discussion. Dr. Schaeffer 
thought that the matter ought to be taken up seriously by a commit- 
tee, which should report, at the next regular meeting, what action 
should be taken to get more support from the State to keep up the 
model schools in the several normal schools of our State. There 
seemed to be no disposition to take definite action upon this sugges- 
tion, and the matter was closed. 

Dr. Philips then spoke concerning the attendance in the normal 
schools in our State during this present school year. In part he 
said that, while the attendance in the schools for the present school 
year seems small, no one should be discouraged, because, on account 
of the change from the three-year to a four-year course, the attendance 
has become small, and that this attendance will pick up very quickly 
in coming years. He based his argument on statistics on the at- 
tendance in the normal schools of Pennsylvania in the years 1902 to 
1904, when a change from a two-year course to a three-year course 
occurred. 

Dr. Schaeffer then called for a discussion on question No. 7, ^^Ways 
and Means^' in the normal schools, which was opened by Dr. D. J. 
Waller, of Bloomsburg. In part. Dr. Waller said that, on account 
of the electives in the course of study, the introduction of laboratory 
work in the sciences, the provisions necessary for domestic science, 
manual training, and agriculture, as well as the increased cost of 
living, it is imperative that the State Normal Schools make provi- 
sion for a larger income than we now have. He reminded his fellow 
Principals that a year ago a resolution was unanimously passed, 
which stated that each Principal should recommend to his Board 
of Trustees that the charge for living in the schools be raised $20 per 
year. He also stated that it was found that very few of the schools 
had responded to this recommendation. In the discussions which 
followed, it was stated that all felt the need of a larger income to 
carry on the work in the normal schools as it should be carried on, 
and there seemed considerable unanimity in the judgment that the 
charges for living at the schools ought to be increased next year. Dr. 
Waller also said in his discussion that we ow^Vil lc> \i^ ^X^*^ \55 ^j^v ^ 
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more liberal support from the Legislature in the way of a]>proi)ria- 
tions. Discussion was continued by Dr. Kemp, Dr. Phili])s, Principal 
Hertzog, Dr. Smith, Dr. Waller, Principal Baker, and Mr. Rosen- 
cranz, a trustee of the East Stroudsburg Normal School. All argued 
for a more liberal support in every respect. 

In this connection, the question of unnecessary and unwise adver- 
tising and the undesirable canvassing for students was di^ctissed. 
The discussions were i)articipated in by Principal Baker, Dr. Kemp, 
Dr. Waller, Principal Hertzog, Dr. Smith, Dr. Rotliermel, Dr. Singer, 
and Principal Harbold. In the discussions it was brought out that 
there is a desirable kind of canvassing, against wliich there can be 
no objection. There seemed to be some difference of opinion on the 
point of canvassing outside of one's normal school district. On the 
other hand it was deprecated that any one should use unfair and 
unjust means to get students to school. 

Dr. Ezra Lehman of Shippensburg, then took uj) the discussion on 
questions 2 and 3. After some discussion it was found that in the 
proceedings of the meeting held November 8, 1912, the questions were 
proi)erly answered. 

Dr. Smith then asked permission to have the proposed two-year 
course printed in the proceedings of the meeting. Principal Baker 
also requested that the committee be discharged. Dr. Waller then 
moved, and this motion was seconded by Principal Harbold, **That 
the report of the committee on the two-year course of study be in- 
corporated in the minutes, and that the committee be discharged." 
The motion was carried. 

Question No. 12, the purchasing of normal schools by the State, 
was then called for. Dr. Philips was appointed to open this dis- 
cussion, but was absent for the time being. Dr. Schaeffer tlien calle<l 
upon Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, to state briefly the attitude of the State Board in this matter. 
Complying with this request. Dr. Becht explained the status of the 
case in reference to the purchase of the West Chester State Normal 
School. He said that the question of constitutionality is to be de- 
cided by the Dauphin county courts, after which it may even be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the State. It was brought out in the 
discussion that in case the courts decide that the purchasing clause 
in the present school laws is constitutional, there is nothing to keep 
any normal school from entering into negotiations with the State 
Board, even though the transaction between the State Board and the 
West Chester State Normal School be not entirely completed. 

Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith of Mansfield, then introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Besolved, That Dr. Scheaffer appoint a committee from this body 
to confer with a committee appo\w\ed >yv \W T\^\\artment of Super- 
intendence of the Pennsylvania ^\ale YAweaWcvwvxV k'ss.^^v^.^wv^ \s\ 
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discuss the question of traiuiug rural scliool teaoliers, and that this 
committee report tlie results of their conference at the next annual 
meeting of the Board of Principals.'- This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and Dr. Bchaeffer then appointed the following com- 
mittee: Dr. Smith, Principal Baker, Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rothermel, and 
Principal Harbold. 

Dr. E. L. Kemp of East Stroudsburg, then introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, whicli was unanimously adopted: 

"Resolved, That we unite in commending the untiring, intelligent, 
and successful labors of the Department of Public Instruction under 
the efficient leadership of State Superintendent Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, and in expression of our appreciation of the efforts of the State 
Board of E<lucation in the interest of our school system." 

Dr. George P. Singer of Lock Haven, was then elected to act as 
Secretary of the Board of Principals for the coming year. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

P. M. HARBOLD, 
Secretary, Board of Principals. 
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